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WHEN another wild squall 
shook the cottage and a scud of 
rain drenched the window-pane, 
Old Tracey looked over at me 
in triumph. Taking out his 
pipe, he said with a twinkle— 

“There you are, what did I 
tell you? That surely ends up 
the argiement. You can’t go 
on talkin’ of getting away home 
in this gale. ’Twill blow itself 
out in another hour or so. You 
best consent to stay and have 
supper with me. Come, now.” 

He leaned over and deliber- 
ately tapped his pipe out on 
the whitened bricks of the 
hearth. Looking at the black 
smudge he had left on their 
spotlessness, I was quite as 
well aware as he was that he 
would never have attempted to 
do that, any more than he 
would have attempted to ask 
me to supper, had his daughter- 
in-law been in evidence that 
Thursday. 


But she was not. She was 


away for a week with a married 
daughter who was sick; and 
Tracey’s son, @ commercial 
traveller, was on one of his 
long journeys. So my lame 
friend was alone. He said he 
did not mind, except that the 
rough weather kept him from 
pottering about in his garden ; 
he hated being imprisoned in 
the house. 

** Late equinoctial gales, that’s 
what’s the matter. I’ve seldom 
known ’em so fierce this time 
of year. They’re batterin’ my 
prime dahlias about cruel, and 
the chrysanthies are flat; can’t 
bear to look out at ’em. But 
what can youdo? Elements is 
elements, and no gainsayin’ 
their power. Though mind you 
I can call to mind there used 
to be a saying in the Port that 
went, ‘ Providence helps those 
that helps theirselves so long 
as the wind don’t change.’ 
Meanin’, youmust ack smart and 
not loiter looken round, see ? ” 
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I nodded in comprehension. 
*“ But Port? What Port? ” 

“Why, Port Arthur, to be 
sure. Haven’t I never told 
you of how Cosima swam the 
Port bay in the equinoctials ? 
You’ve surely heard that tale? ”’ 

Of course I had not, and he 
knew it, but he had his own 
back-to-front method of whet- 
ting my curiosity. Never in his 
rambling talks had he mentioned 
the name Cosima, or I should 
have remembered it by the 
unusual foreign ring it had. I 
do not believe he would have 
mentioned it at that moment 
had his dragon of a daughter- 
in-law been at home; for I 
noticed he shot an involuntary 
glance at the door when he 
spoke the word. 

While I found myself wonder- 
ing who or what might Cosima 
be, man, woman, child, or dog, 
another fury of wind tore shriek- 
ing round and the drumming of 
rain on the roof became deaf- 
ening. When the noise lessened 
Tracey said, getting out of his 
chair carefully, for this weather 
touched up his leg— 

“T doubt but it must have 
been some pandemonium like 
yon when she dropped over 
and got away. More than one 
hundred years ago it were. 
There’s an unexpected finish 
to the yarn if you’d like to 
hear it through.” 

“Of course I would. Why 
don’t you start away ? ”’ 

Well he knew how keen I 
was for him to dig up tales of 
Tasmania’s old days; but he 
shook his head slowly, exasper- 
atingly. 
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“ Ah, but you can’t get the 
full idea if you hurry it; it will 
take a fair bit of telling, see.” 
And he stood with his back to 
the fire cleaning out the bowl 
of his already clean pipe with 
the small blade of his pen- 
knife and blowing out imagin- 
ary ash in the most aggravating 
way. 

I looked at my wrist. <A 
quarter to six. My conscience 
reminded me and I reminded 
him that I had an important 
meeting in two hours’ time and 
must go home first for my 
notes. He took no notice. I 
said— 

“Well, I am afraid I’ll have 
to be off! You will give me 
Cosima’s story another - day, 
won’t you?” 

“TI dunnot know that Vl 
be able. My memory is gettin’ 
very queer these days. ... 
Meetings, they’s always going 
on sometime somewhere. But 
this, this what I was goin’ to 
tell you about Cosima is on- 
common doings. Still, it don’t 
reely matter. The tale won’t 
affect history if it’s lost ; indeed 
there’s some that would rather 
it was.” 

Which shows how accurately 
old Tracey could find my weak 
spots ; but instinctively I knew 
there was more to his patient 
angling for my company than 
was visible. He wanted a 
mate, he was lonely all by 
himself, he was even missing, 
though he would not own to 
it, the forked tongue of the 
dragon. Suddenly the meeting 
lost all importance. I gave in, 
laughed and jumped up, charg- 
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ing him with bribery and cor- 
ruption. ‘ I'll help get supper.” 

“Good,” was all he said, 
but he put down his pipe and 
began to move about with 
alacrity. He swung the kettle 
on its old-fashioned chimney 
chain over the full heat of the 
fire; in no time it boiled and 
he made tea. A neighbour had 
brought him in a scollop pie; 
he stood it in the centre of the 
round table over which we had 
spread a red-checked table-cloth. 
Drawn close in front of the fire, 
with cups and plates set, it 
looked cheery and inviting. 

** Scollops,” he said rumina- 
tively as we took our forks and 
began to eat, “‘ scollops seems 
a girly sort of name to give a 
shell-fish.”’ 

“Why girly? They are 
delicious, anyway.’ I smiled 
over a full mouth at him. 

“Well, scolloping is some 
sort of a woman’s work I 
understand, sewing work with 
a up and down edge. Seems 
they must have given the same 
name to these fish because the 
shells they come out of have 
even, upperty-down edges all 
the way round, closing the 
fish in; like oysters. I doubt 
if you’d find ’em anywhere 
in Australia so good and big 
as in these Tasmanian waters ; 
they surely are a delicacy in 
the winter months.” 

T agreed, and accepted another 
helping of the fat orange and 
white molluscs baked in sauce 
under a flaky crust. We finished 
up with generous slices of 
buttered toast and strong tea. 
Afterwards, he insisted there 
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should be no washing up; he 
had the whole of the ‘ blamey 
mornin’’ to do it in. But he 
did consent to pile the plates 
and let the tap in the scullery 
sink run over them for two 
minutes before he pushed them 
to a corner of the draining- 
board. 

‘* Maggie would have a fit!” 
he said, chuckling, when we 
came back and settled ourselves 
comfortably before the freshly 
banked fire. ‘“ Fuss, fuss, fuss 
herself to death over the house, 
that’s Maggie. What I say is, 
leave bothering, make the most 
o’ the moment. I bet Cosima 
was never a fuss, even after 
when she had a house of her 
own.”’ 


“No. You were going to 
tell me about her. Cosima 
who ? ”” 

“That’s just it. Cosima 
who?” 


He was silent then for a 
time, gazing into the dancing 
flames as they licked and de- 
voured the gum logs. I watched 
his fists clench and unclench 
on his knees; but he seemed 
to have forgotten me. He 
forgot even to light up. I 
waited silently ; for now that 
I had killed conscience it no 
longer mattered if I stayed 
until midnight. Suddenly he 
nodded, straightened himself up 
and pointed to a tiny model 
of a full-rigged sailing - ship, 
enclosed in a bottle. It stood, 
a stranger to me, on the side- 
board, making its stationary 
way incongruously between two 
cruets and a dish of apples. 

“See that? Maggie won’t 
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have it about; says it’s truck. 
What she reely means is she 
doesn’t like its associations. 
But I’m proud of it. That is 
the Cosima Merchant, convict 
ship.’”’ He paused, and now he 
filled his pipe and began to 
puff contentedly. ‘‘ Why, her 
carpenter made that and gave 
it to a relative of mine after 
the last trip he ever made with 
the convicts. I daresay you 
recall it was in 1852 they decided 
to send no more convicts out 
to Van Diemen’s Land, as it 
was then called. Yus, I think 
a lot of her; often I sit here 
wonderin’ and wonderin’ about 
the poor beings who were shoved 
aboard her like so much dunnage. 
They sent ’em out from the 
Old Country in batches, some- 
times a hundred, at others 
only twenty or so; depended 
on the room they had to spare: 
they were herded away from 
the passengers, watched over 
by the soldiers on guard, or 
sometimes by the English 
settlers travellin’ out. In those 
far- away days farming folk 
and others would be bringing 
their families, drawn by the 
exciting idea of free gifts of 
land, of the perfect climate 
they were told about, few taxes, 
fortunes to be made and what 
not. . . . Well, as I was sayin’, 
that’s the model of the old 
Cosima Merchant perzactly to 
detail, even to the mizzen-mast 
down: she lost that in the 
great gale off the Cape of Good 
Hope the day Cosima (her 
what he made it for) was born. 
Purty-lookin’, ain’t she, with 
her t’gallants and royals and 
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all, but frail built to have 
faced raging storms and the 
tropics and doldrums of her 
solitary six months’ voyage 
across oceans. But those old 
seamen who sailed her were 
tough stayers, sturdy, steady 
as time. Nowadays, you'll find 
’em scheduled down to the 
minute with their machinery ; 
all the talk is save time, save 
time. For why? Telescope 
time I call it; and those flying 
folks beating records, taking 
days where the old ’uns took 
months and more! But there, 
don’t let me get making com- 
parisons or I'll never stop. 
What’s the best to keep in 
mind is each generation moves 
with the purpose for its own 
profit ; and another thing, can 
you fit your grandfather’s glasses 
to your own eyes? No. ’Cause 
for why, each generation has a 
focus of its own. Now I’m 
leading up to something with all 
my talk, and it’sthis. Listen’’— 
he pointed the stem of his pipe 
at me. ‘“ Harking back to 
convict days. In this colony 
you'll gather enough tales of 
horrors to fill volumns, but you 
keep one thing firm in mind, 
it was like this: they hit on 
transportation as a quick means 
of helping to better a rich and 
empty island; oh, of course, 
you can’t count on the blacks 
who was ignorant and useless ; 
first, the whites naturally 
thought they might yoke ’em 
in, teach ’em, but it was what 
is called a moral impossibility, 
see? Depend upon it, those 
at home were acting up to 
their lights when they tried 
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sending prisoners to do the 
work of road-making, building, 
cultivating. There they were 
in the overflowing prisons ; 
you’ve only to read history of 
the times, and out they sent 
the birds across the world 
willy-nilly, killing two objects 
with the one stone. Least 
that’s my way of figurin’ it 
out. But listen again; they 
were not all criminals sent 
to make a black blot on our 
country, not by a long chalk. 
They gave the name as ‘ Port 
Arthur, the Imperial Convict 
Settlement on Tasman’s Penin- 
sula’ in the old penal records 
down there ; but in those same 
records, mark you, you'll find 
@ man was transported for 
seven years for stealing wheat, 
or for stealing seven sheep and 
seven lambs ; another labourer 
was given the same time for 
stealing a cart-horse ; a soldier, 
for stealing from a _ barrack- 
room store, for fifteen years ; 
from that you can judge they 
were far from all _ being 
murderers! Oh dear no, and 
come to think of it, would it 
have been worth the expense 
to send ’em for less time? 
True, they used some harsh 
and brutal methods, but weren’t 
they forced to? For the days 
were queer days, needing rigid 
enforcement of regulations or 
the whole system would have 
turned on itself. They tried 
keeping the convicts first in 
other parts of the island, but 
they caused awful trouble. No, 
it took a quick-acting, resource- 
ful man like Governor Arthur 
to get the sitooation in hand. 
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Kighteen hundred and thirty 
it was that he visited what was 
known then as Stewart’s Bay on 
the Peninsula, and immediate 
he saw its possibilities as a 
natural-formed prison ; why, see 
here’”’—Tracey stooped over and 
again the hearth-bricks suffered ; 
for with a piece of charred stick 
he drew me a rough map on 
their white surface — “ Here’s 
your headland inhabited only 
by a handful of settlers; sur- 
rounding the thickly wooded 
forest and scrub-covered ground 
circles the sea; except at this 
point.” Here he drew the 
narrowest possible neck joining 
the headland to the big body 
of Tasmania proper. ‘ That 
thin bit goes by the name of 
Eagle Hawke Neck. Now just 
supposing an absconder got 
the twelve miles from the Port 
to there (mind he’d more than 
likely be lost in tangling growth, 
and there’s never a berry or 
mouthful to eat all the way), 
what did he find? Why, a 
line of fierce dogs was kept 
chained six inches from one 
another all across that Neck. 
What? Oh, no use him trying 
to swim, for they encouraged 
sharks by feeding. 

‘* Well, well, it’s all over and 
done with this many long years. 
They broke up the settlement, 
sending the last of the prisoners 
to Hobart Town gaol. Most 
had earned their freedom. But 
the ruins are there to tell their 
tale in the loveliest spot you 
could wish to see; dear yes, I 
should ought to know it; for 
it was there I was born in the 
house my grandfather, one 0’ 
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the first settlers, built with 
convict labour. But my folks, 
they came to live in town when 
I was a little lad. In my prime 
days, when I could squeeze in 
a visit between jobs, I would 
always take me back to the 
Port for a holiday to wander 
up and down the haunts in the 
old village. There’s the streets 
they laid out and the trees they 
planted, making it all just like 
a corner of England; it’s a 
picture, buttercups and daisies 
and the cows roamin’. You'll 
see an English oak with its 
branches intertwined with those 
of our gum trees; symbolical 
that, eh? There’s the sad 
ruined walls of the great prisons 
they builded, square Georgian 
architecture of brick and stone, 
wonderful handsome ; for bush 
fires have swept the place twice 
right through, and as the roofs 
was all of shingles what could 
you expect? But the likest 
corner to England is where you 
walk up through an avenue of 
mighty oaks and come upon 
the hewn-stone church with its 
pointing stone spires ; fourteen 
there were, one tall one of wood 
in the midst went ; fell in with 
the roof when the fires swept 
it in 93, but twelve still point 
up; and though it was gutted, 
the walls are solid round the 
space that was designed to 
seat, it says on the plan, 
a thousand and _ thirty - six 
prisoners, sixty officers, and 
forty ordin’ry folk, settlers and 
their wives and the like. The 
saying goes that there are only 
two built on the same plan in 
the world, one in Belgium and 


one somewheres in America; 
now that’s strange, because 
*twere a convict designed and 
saw to its building; for that 
he was given his freedom. You 
know the church, splendid as 
it is, has its dark side; it was 
never consecrated nor named 
for any saint, just Port Arthur 
Church it goes by still. Why? 
Because murder was committed 
among the convicts at work on 
it: yes, all the stone was hewn 
from a quarry no distance 
away, perfect stone to handle, 
same as they found perfect 
clay for to bake into bricks 
in the pottery; those bricks 
that stand until this day. But 
the sight what saddens you 
most is the lone little island, 
only two acres of it, that lies 
a mile from shore. Le des 
Morts they call it: there they 
took all their dead. Hundreds. 
There’s a long bit of poetry a 
convict wrote of it; most of 
the lines has slipped my mind, 
but the third verse goes— 


‘Isle of the homeless dead, 
Within thy rock-bound breast, 
Full many a heart that throbbed 

for home 
Now find untroubled rest.’ 


Well, well, you might say that 
for any Englishman dying out 
of his beloved land, eh? Then 
there was the model prison 
ond. xin” 

Old Tracey’s voice seemed to 
rise and fall with the wind. I 
sank lower in my chair, catch- 
ing it and losing it as unwearied 
words painted clear pictures, 
on and on and on. 
Certain suddenly that there 
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were two voices, I strained 
ears and eyes. Two figures 
pacing heaving decks, talking 


I. 


“So! Another burial at sea. 
Well, that’s over and done with. 
I tell you I always hope to land 
my convicts intact, but I never 
have yet, doctor. In this case 
—poor young wretch—it was 
the best thing that could 
happen. She didn’t look to 
be the usual criminal type, eh ? 
Child still living ? ” 

“Ay. And as lusty as a 
duckling. It will live, no fear 
of that.” 

“A pity.” 

‘Perhaps. What is to be- 
come of it in four months’ time 
when we reach Van Diemen’s 
Land ? ”’ 

“ There is an institution will 
take it in Hobart Town. IF 
it does not die. You seem sure 
on that point, but you never 
can tell.’”? Captain File, who 
was a pious man and took his 
job seriously, added— 

“See here, if it should die 
unbaptised I should blame my- 
self for letting a human soul 
go up unchartered. Come into 
my cabin and look up the 
mother’s record. What again 
did you say the girl’s name 
was ? ”? 

‘“* Rebecea Tishbourne.”’ 

The captain opened a book 
containing a list of the convicts 
his ship carried and ran his 
finger down a column. ‘ Testor, 
Tewton—here we are: ‘ Tish- 
bourne, Rebecca, single. For 
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earnestly together; sentences 
reached me carried by high 
gusts. ... 


stealing three trays. Seven 
years’ transportation to Van 
Diemen’s Land.’ Hum. Well, 
no point in branding the waif 
with its mother’s bad name. 
It shall be given the name of 
my good ship. Chips, there!” 
—he hailed a passing seaman— 
“send along a woman with the 
convict’s baby.”’ 

The bundle was brought. 
Captain File dipped his finger 
in water and made the sign 
of the cross over a puckered 


forehead. The infant yelled 
vigorously. 
“Cosima. Child of the gale 


with a vengeance! Hold your 
peace, can’t you? What now for 
surname?’ He lurched as the 
vessel heeled to a sudden terrific 
gust. “Hell, what a gale! 
There, take the name for it— 
Gale.’ Thrusting them all aside 
he leapt to the deck to find the 
mizzen-mast down, snapped like 
matchwood. The waves raced 
past, water boiled over the 
decks, a sail ripped to ribbons 
flew out like flags hurled high 
by the roaring wind as they 
drove along. 

But down, fathoms down at 
the bottom of the sea where a 
shrouded figure had come at 
last to rest, there was blessed, 
blessed quiet. 

“For stealing three trays, 
seven years’ transportation.” 

“Yes, I know, m’lord; the 
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theft was traced back to me. 
Yes, the trays were silver; yes, 
but my mistress GAVE them to 
me when she died. I swear it, 
Iswear .. .” 

No use; who would believe 
@ poor working girl? Try once 

in! 


“But, m’lord, I’ve never 
stolen not even a button. I 
swear she gave them to me as 
recompense because her son... 
because her son . . .” 

All over now the heart- 
breaking useless struggle against 
annihilating forces; and after 
anguish unbelievable, this in- 
finite peace. 


At the institution the years 
raced past much as the waves 
had done. Fifteen years, rough 
and smooth. The growing child 
Cosima Gale did not suffer 
actively from unhappiness ; 
rather from the nausea of sup- 
pression. But even there they 
could not affect her spirit for 
long as they would have wished, 
finding that hers was a mind 
that existed in some realm they 
could not touch. Her body 
they might train and crowd into 
a uniform dress as they managed 
to do with the others, but her 
spirit had its way of escape, 
and by all that was incon- 
ceivable it was they who showed 
her the way! Her way of 
escape soared far above present 
surroundings; it spread like 
an opening gold fan into the 
future; and to Cosima there 
was something added to its 
allure, something that entranced 
her in the thought, that made 
her want to hug herself just 


because it was they who, as 
year mounted on year, were 
creating, albeit unconsciously, 
her secret bliss. And what a 
practical outlook it was that 
could bring a state of happiness 
so subtle! This was the end 
she kept in view if she worked 
hard and well, when she came 
to a suitable age they would send 
her out to fend for a living. 
Délicat? No. Yet on pearly 
mornings, when the sky through 
her tall window turned first 
rosy, then blue as the flowers 
that edged the creek where in 
the deep holes she learned to 
swim like a fish, a song would 
swell her little heart to bursting 
because this was another day 
nearer her dream. Her thank- 
fulness flew out on wings in- 
visible and she would go about 
her work with a stubborn 
resolve that everything they 
taught her, scrubbing, cooking, 
washing, she would master to 
perfection, because (here was 
the greatest because) it meant 
that one day she would be 
fitted to leave the institution 
and be employed by somebody 
as their assigned maid. And 
the wonder of it was that she 
must go into a real home ; there 
would be people laughing, un- 
repressed ; there would be free 
talk; not that she would be 
allowed to join in or even dare 
wish to, but she would hear it 
round her. If she were sent to 
a farm, as she prayed from 
childhood she would be, it 
meant there would be animals 
to feed, and chickens; why, 
you never knew, there might 
be yellow goslings, or even a 
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baby to hush! Yes, there were 
rare possibilities attached to 
becoming an assigned servant ; 
it meant going into a new world 
where you could work your 
way up, perhaps one day get 
butter on your bread like the 
matron. And what a pride you 
could take in the house you 
polished and cared for! You 
would make it love you, while 
here, no matter how you rubbed 
and sweated, it still looked grim ; 
no shining smile about an in- 
stitution. Keep your mind on 
a set purpose long enough and 
your wish must come true. 

When she was just over 
fifteen, a lithe, well-grown girl, 
matured beyond her years, it 
did come true. 

She was given a new straw 
bonnet, a dark calico dress, 
two aprons, and the clothes 
she stood in for her own; 
and she was handed a letter 
to deliver. Never before had 
she felt rich, important, but 
she assuredly was both now. 
She was put on a barque with 
the stores bound for Port 
Arthur ; for she, with them, was 
to be landed there. The letter 
was dated 21st March 1841. It 
said: ‘Permit the bearer, 
Cosima Gale, to proceed to her 
future mistress at Forest Farm, 
Port Arthur, there to remain as 
her assigned servant.’’ 

There was not much in those 
few words to set her pulses 
hammering; but they meant 
that the door was held open. 
If all went well she would pass 
through and never again come 
back to live on charity; for 
pride of a kind not taught but 
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ingrained had grown sturdily 
with her growth of body, 
strangely exhorting her to in- 
dependence. It was that which 
made her keep her own counsel 
in the crowded ship, that and 
the unwelcome zeal of the 
sailors to see to it that she 
found a comfortable shelter ; 
but she would speak to no one, 
was nervous as a prowling cat, 
avoiding mankind with cautious 
antipathy. So for days she 
sat alone watching the coast- 
line with its stern cliffs fringed 
with white breakers, for it 
was a stormy month to make a 
voyage. The equinoctial gales, 
however, did not reach full 
force until the ship had rounded 
Tasman’s Peninsula; then, by 
the time they had battled into 
Port Arthur’s Bay, where it is 
half circled by Point Puer, the 
wind gathered itself as if in 
spite and blew great guns. 
The captain, determined at 
all costs to land his cargo, 
drove his ship with care far 
enough under the lee of the 
land to allow boats to put out 
from the Port to unload; he 
dared not make for the stone 
landing in the half-light of 
late evening. All hands, all 
thoughts on board were required 
to help with the desperate 
business of unloading into the 
boats as they drew alongside. 
Cosima breathlessly watched 
three boats come and get safely 
away weighted to the gunwales. 
In the next they would make 
room for her! Amidst the 
shouts and curses of the men 
and the tumult of wind tearing 
at the rigging, what use to ask 
Q2 
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if this were her destination ? 
No one had a moment to spare 
for her. She stood flattened 
as near the side as she could 
get with eyes stinging with 
spray as they searched the 
land. 

Yes, this was Port Arthur. 
There were tall buildings loom- 
ing ; now lights flickered across 
the water from the landing- 
stage towards which the boats 
went tossing while men strained 
at the oars. Surely another 
boat would put out, or would 
one unload and come back ? 

And while she waited, seconds 
or hours—it was all the same 
in this nightmare of hopeless 
uncertainty—a voice roared an 
order, ‘‘ Up anchor!” 

Slowly, very slowly, the bows 
swung seawards, shore lights 
disappeared. From where she 
stood Cosima caught the shouted 
question of a man standing 
near her in the dark. What 
she heard sent her heart plung- 
ing, then turned it to stone in 
her breast. 

‘“'Wasn’t there a gal to be 
put ashore here for Mr Tracey ?”’ 

“Skelp me, so there was! 
Why didn’t she be quick and 
come forward? It’s too late 
now, the last boat’s gone; and, 
anyway, I’m not staying here 
in this gale. I’ll take her on 
to town and we can bring her 
back next trip. She looked a 
taking wench enough—but shy, 
deuced shy.” 

In the far corner of her mind 
Cosima knew that if once she 
went back this golden chance 
would never come her way 
again: some other maid would 
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be sent to Forest Farm; the 
precious letter she had carried 
close in her hand would be 


useless as thistledown. Oh, 
God, send me help! 
Then simultaneously two 


things were as clear as if a 
trumpet had sounded. First, 
she was certain that no appeal 
would touch the captain; for 
was it in his power to stay the 
wind and waves ? 

Second, no danger was 80 
dark as the cloud of despair 
that hung over her return. 
Therefore she must swim to 
shore; thought of risk was a 
stimulant; rather would she 
drown than go back in this 
ship. 

She was young, she was 
strong as a pony and a swift 
swimmer; mercifully, too, the 
wind and- waves were driving 
inshore. Night had closed down 
for her protection. Now she 
slid away into blacker shadow 
as she made ready to let her- 
self down over the rail, but 
first she rolled her skirt and 
cloak rope-wise as tight as 
she could round her waist. 
The little bag containing her 
clothes would get soaked, and 
her new bonnet must float 
away; she untied the strings 
with a stab of regret; no 
matter. The only thing of 
imperative matter was the letter ; 
no damage must come to THAT. 
Without its safe delivery how 
hope to be taken in by her 
employers? Those were not 
the days when one could expect 
to gain a situation without 
a@ permit. Inspiration came. 
Folding and refolding the thin 
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envelope deftly and as tiny as 
it could be squeezed, Cosima 
thrust it into her cheek and 
shut her lips tight; no water 
could get through if she kept 
them so; water might swirl 
past her ears; but into her 
mouth, dry as bone with her 
terror, it should not go. She 
peeped. Now was her time 
while all hands were engaged 
on the larboard side. One 
sickening drop, then strike out, 
strike out for dear life, make 
for the long pathway cast by 
the flaring oil lamps on the 
landing. Not so far, not so 
very far if one yielded to the 
rush of the tide; in salt water 
she found there was a buoyancy 
she had not known in fresh. 
Exhilaration quickened her 
limbs, unbelievably soon she 
found herself overtaking the 
laden boats; with their oars 
hampered by the wash they 
made slow headway; the last 
slackened to let the others 
land first. One more stroke 
and the girl was alongside, 
groping for, clinging to the 
stern as it bobbed in the 
swell; the man holding the 
steering ropes gave a wild 
yell as her drenched head rose 
beside him. Someone cried 
that it was a drowning woman ; 
and shipping oars they dragged 
her in. But Cosima, panting 
at the bottom of the boat, was 
no more drowned than a fish ; 
all she wanted was her breath ; 
as soon as it came evenly she 
gulped out her tale, telling 
them truthfully just what had 
happened, and that she was to 
go to Mr Tracey at Forest 
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Farm. Did they know him ? 
Yes, they knew him right 
enough ; there would be a nice 
scene presently ; for, said one, 
he had been waiting two hours 
with his horse and trap for a 
sight of the barque, swearing 
that if the girl did not show 
up after all she should never 
get another chance. So her 
intuitions had been correct! 
As she clutched the wad she 
had taken from her mouth in 
a sea-wet hand, Cosima Gale 
shivered at the thought of 
how narrow had been the 
margin. 

It seemed only a moment 
before she was being helped up 
the steps and taken all dripping 
as she was to a big frowning 
man who listened to the ex- 
planation, took the letter, 
smoothed it out to read while 
casting grim glances at the odd 
figure who proffered it; read 
and shoved it in his pocket. 
He spoke once to say, after 
he had ordered her to clamber 
into the trap, ‘So you swam 
it, did you? Must have been 
set on coming”; and when she 
threw back her hair, catching 
it and wringing it out while 
she nodded but did not speak, 
he demanded to know how in 
the name of, something she 
could not catch, she had kept 
the letter dry. That made 
her point to her mouth with 
a wide smile. And he smiled 
too, hoping the something 
again that she would not catch 
her death. 

“With these wet things on 
me, you mean? Dear no, the 
wind will dry me off nice. 
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Water never harmed me yet, 
sir.”’ 

It took them but five minutes 
to trot through the village, 
then they were away on a pitch- 
dark country road, where the 
only sound was the quick clop- 
clop of the horse’s hoofs. The 
trees sheltered them from the 
brunt of the wind, but Cosima 
welcomed the night air, laden 
as it was with the aromatic 
wet fragrance blown from blue 
gum and ferns. This was the 
bush she had heard about, this 
kindly, hidden country pressing 
beside the road, hemming them 
in, teeming with growing things 
that were never planted by 
man but planted themselves : 
sweet flowers, wild creepers, and 
shrubs. The thought of their 
wildness filled her with a kind 
of rapture: to think that this 
clean tang might be hers to 
breathe for all time, now that 
the crowded institution was 
left behind. Thoughts of the 
folks who were to house and 
keep her did not worry her; 
for she reasoned in her simple 
way that if they lived out in 
the bush, choosing it in prefer- 
ence to town life, they must 
have assimilated its generous 
relationship. Her master’s dour 
face, once he understood how 
urgently she had desired to 
come, had cleared to relief. 
As far as she was concerned 
it was only her mistress that 
could provoke her to curiosity ; 
she wondered if she could please 
her, and hoping humbly that 
she would, she listened when 
at length he broke silence, 
holding her breath lest she 
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miss a word of his monologue ; 
for she had been told she must 
never ask questions of her 
betters. But this voice beside 
her seemed in some queer way 
to be reasoning things out with a 
mind set on a difficult problem. 
Perhaps she could help if she 
tried hard to take in the abrupt 
sentences; she would pray to 
understand, anyway. 

“The farm is a long step 
out; no neighbours. That has 
been the trouble all along. Ifa 
woman has other women to talk 
over her troubles with, things 
can be righted, I reckon, before 
they go too far. You can’t 
always blame doctors. Now 
my wife before we left the old 
country had a tendency to 
rheumatism. Well, we heard 
of this Van Diemen’s Land with 
its marvellous healing climate ; 
but who warned us that in 
parts the winter damp would 
cripple unless care was taken ? 
No one, I tell you, no one. We 
took up our Government grant 
in good pasture country, for 
I’ve always had a fancy for 
cows. We built a house, good 
and solid, with convict labour, 
down here in the loveliest spot 
you could wish. I cleared my 
land and laid it down in pasture. 
I bred a fine herd. As the years 
went on I began to see fortune 
at hand; for we are close 
enough to the settlement to 
sell as much milk and butter as 
we can supply. What happens ? 
My wife, who has never been 
used to rough work, takes a 
loathing to convict women as 
‘helps’ in the house. With 
no others available says she 
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will do the whole running of 
the place inside herself: bake, 
sweep, churn. Champion she 
was at it, too, fora time. Then 
comes the winter. She begins 
to feel the old twinges, but 
she says nothing. I notice 
her lame, but she says she cut 
her foot. So it goes on until 
she can hide the fact of her 
lameness no longer; she lies 
helpless for days together; it 
has gone too far, they say, to 
cure. Half the time her back 
won't let her move without 
crying. So without telling her 
a word I took my chances 
and wrote to the institution. 
Well, my girl, here we are. 
You will see for yourself how 
she suffers, and do all you can 
to lighten her pain.” 

Cosima made an expression 
of sympathy ; in a moment the 
man’s manner changed, he 
warned her fiercely: ‘* Don’t 
dare pity her. She won’t hear 
a word of pity. That has been 
the spirit all along, the essence 
of the true pioneer. Paying 
for her courage, yes, likely 
enough with her life; but her 
British pluck won’t allow pity, 
remember that. The things you 
feel deepest, hide deepest.”’ 

In the years to come Cosima 
did remember. It became 
obvious from their first meeting 
that the sick woman would 
come to depend on the girl’s 
unobtrusive strength, but it 
needed all her skill, as Cosima’s 
affection was stirred into a 
passion of pitying love, not to 
manifest her feelings of solici- 
tude. They might laugh to- 
gether over anything, any 
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situation, but they must never 
ery together over the gradual 
martyrdom of the gentlest, most 
patient of beings. At the end 
she was companion more than 
paid servant, tenderly loved as 
a sister. 

But it was still a far cry 
from the end when she drove 
beside this man who talked 
of this terra incognita, with its 
pitfalls for the ignorant and its 
fortunes to be made by the 
proficient. His voice fell into 
a lower key; until, lulled by 
the steady motion of the wheels, 
Cosima dozed, and woke with 
a start as they pulled up before 
iron gates swung between solid 
stone pillars. This was Forest 
Farm. 

She jumped down and opened 
the gates, taking a lightning 
glance up through the avenue 
of young elms towards a house, 
a very big, stone house built 
on rising ground. She felt the 
hunger of curiosity. Her eyes 
devoured every step of the 
way greedily. Now she could 
discern, when she had clambered 
back to her place, that friendly 
smoke curled from the chimney 
stacks, that the windows in 
front of the house were dark, 
except an upper one. The 
dying wind had swept the 
black sky clear and the beams 
from a crescent moon threw 
shadows over lawns, and under 
English trees planted in a 
spaciously laid out garden ; for 
so with unlimited labour at 
hand did the first English 
settlers strive to transplant to 
foreign soil and alien conditions 
the sweet memories of homes 
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left behind. They might cap- 
ture for a time the dignity, 
and, until ardour slackened, 
drug their senses with the idea 
that this island life was Eden, 
Agapemone, what you will of 
earthly paradise, but sooner or 
later must come stern reminder 
that life demands a toll. 

At last the trap bowled 
smoothly round a sweep of 
driveway through gates leading 
to the yard. A boy ran out 
at his master’s appearance, leav- 
ing the kitchen door open. 
In a moment Cosima found 
herself following Mr Tracey 
indoors; he strode through 
and she heard him bound up- 
stairs to enter the room with 
the light. His glad voice carried 
down to her, warming her even 
as the blazing fire warmed the 
homely kitchen: ‘ Well, my 
love, I have brought you a 
valiant maid this time! Believe 
me, she was so anxious to come 
she swam... .’’ The rest was 
lost; no matter. The know- 
ledge that they were as pleased 
to have her as she was rejoiced 
to come, lent colour to every 
least thing surrounding her. 
She turned, slowly drinking in 
the details of the huge stone- 
flagged kitchen with its gay 
rag mats, the pans polished to 
silver, the owl-faced ticking 
clock, the bunches of herbs, 
the hams and sides of bacon 
strung from the rafters, and 
the ladder leading to the room 
that was to be her own. Last 
of all, her eyes came to the 
glowing fire with a wooden 
rocking - chair holding out in- 
viting arms: she sank down and 


began to peel off her wet stock- 
ings. This at last was home! 

The sun had barely touched 
the tops of the highest gum 
trees in the forest when she 
had jumped from bed to lean 
from the window. Wild and 
overgrown, the hills circled this 
level space that lay like a jewel 
at their feet; for presently, 
even as she watched, the pas- 
ture’s vivid green was ashine 
with diamonds of dew. Lovely, 
lovely. On her right Mount 
Arthur rose with rounded 
shoulders pressing the far sky ; 
on the left, Arthur’s Peak struck 
high into the blue across the 
hidden bay; and from distant 
Port Arthur the early fires 
sent up their thin flags of mist- 
like smoke. That reminded 
her that she must have her 
fires lighted and the water 
boiling to scald the buckets for 
the milking. How strange that 
she should know this, she 
thought, as she hurried into 
the clothes that had dried 
overnight. How strange, too, 
she knew just exactly how the 
cows would look trailing to 
the sheds at milking - time. 
She threw open the kitchen 
door. A dog leaped to lick 
her hand ; scratching hens came 
fluttering and squawking to be 
fed; and, not to be outdone, 
a line of geese with outspread 
wings and stretching necks 
turned from the green to join 
in the scramble for breakfast. 
It was so familiar, so deeply 
satisfying, that she could have 
sat down to kiss the very ground 
trodden about the sacred door- 
ways; for this, in morning air 
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as invigorating as wine, in the 
hot sun of noon, or wrapped 
in the chill diaphanous breath 
of evening, was the home she 
had yearned for, prayed for. 
From daylight to dark Cosima 
worked and gloried in her work. 
Only on Sundays, when they 
found she was to be trusted 
alone, did she walk the long 
road to church; and when the 
service was over she might 
wander up and down the 
guarded town, the model town 
of Port Arthur as it was in her 
young days, spellbound with 
the sight of such ordered per- 
fection, gazing at orchards and 
flourishing gardens rather than 
at prison walls. On these and 
what lay behind she did not 
dwell, rather did she wonder 
if the distinguished homes which 
were outwardly solid replicas 
of the Tracey home could really 
be inwardly as complete; no, 
it did not seem possible—those 
solid homes that are gone with 
the solid men whose stamp they 
bore. And as she walked briskly 
back on winter evenings she 
would hear the yard-boy cutting 
wood for her fires, until through 
the blue gums that took the 
shade of distant hills she caught 
the clear echo, tap, tap, tap.... 
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I stirred, sat up in my chair. 
Queer, there it came again, 
tap, tap, tap.... 

Old Tracey was leaning for- 
ward knocking out his pipe 
on the hearth bricks. He took 
the poker and stirred the logs. 
The pictures dissolved, the 
flames shot up, he sighed. 

“Yes, many’s the happy 
years she worked for ’em. Mrs 
Tracey, she lived a long time; 
some weeks better, some weeks 
worse, but never cured, for 
she had what they would call 
now roomy artrites. Yes, 
Cosima was devoted to her 
and to the old home. ’*Twas 
a sad pity when the bush fires 
come and destroyed the whole 
place, swept away gardens, 
orchards, and all. A sad pity, 
but fortunately it was not 
when the first Mrs Tracey was 
living. What, married twice ? 
Why, o’ course he was! Surely 
you’ve guessed by now that 
Cosima was my grandmother ? 
Maggie she won’t have her 
talked of, you can guess for 
why. But listen here, I’m 
mighty proud to think I 
claim kinship with Cosima 
Gale. And thankful too. A 
pioneer clear and simple was 
Cosima.”’ 
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MR TRIGG’S SUFFERINGS. 


For Josiab Trigg, an elderly 
bachelor ef regular habits and 
early hours, it was a very long 
day. It began at 10 a.m. when 
he quitted his house to drive 
thirty miles to pick up his 
sister Emily, an elderly spinster 
of irregular habits and no hours 
at all; for cats have no hours, 
and she lived with and for cats. 
Of these she kept about a 
baker’s dozen, their numbers 
fluctuating upwards, as cats’ 
numbers will, and downwards, 
as they must. Emily’s time 
was largely occupied in the 
dual réle of midwife to new 
arrivals, and of anesthetist to 
surplus new and to time-expired 
old cats. Most of the space in 
her small house and all the 
space in her large but very 
ailing heart was devoted to 
cats. She was, in fact, cat- 
bound. But a time had come 
when increasing heart attacks 
necessitated a change from catty 
to sea air. Josiah had with 
some hesitation offered to drive 
her, for he fully realised how 
brittle his passenger was. To 
make things easier for a weak 
heart, the journey was to be 
done in two stages; the first by 
Josiah in his car, the second by 
their sister Amy in hers, while 
the intervening night was to be 
spent and the heart rested at the 
house of a friend of sister Amy’s. 


Thirteen cats, ‘cruel but 
composed and bland,’’ and dis- 
playing as much emotion as 
thirteen sphinxes, watched them 


depart. Emily passed them 
with eyes averted. 

“They'll miss me terribly,” 
she said. ‘“‘ Minny Boo-Boo for 
one won’t touch his food tonight, 
But I’ve ordered special fish, and 
the girl’s to phone me tonight 
whether the darlings have eaten 
anything or not.’ 

They drove away southward, 
through the western fringes of 
Greater London, and athwart 
the many traffic-filled fairways 
which crowd and jostle one 
another the nearer they ap- 
proach the Metropolis. It was 
a drive requiring some care- 
fulness and constant reference 
to direction posts. It was just 
on these occasions that Emily’s 
tongue went as a clock does 
when the pendulum is off; for 
cats are not good conversation- 
alists, and their owner had 
accumulated some arrears of 
smalltalk. Shehad forgotten her 
glasses, and her guesses at the in- 
formation on the direction posts 
were laudable but misleading. 

But they traversed the danger 
zone without mishap and were 
in the heart of Surrey when 
Emily laid an arresting hand 
on her driver’s arm. 

“T think I’m going to have 
one.”’ 

“Too early,” replied Josiah. 
“* Not lunch-time yet.’ 

“A heart attack,” explained 
Emily. ‘I feel one coming on.” 

“Oh,” said Josiah. 

‘¢ You must stop,”’ said Emily. 

Josiah stopped. 

“T must be laid out flat, on 
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my back, in the air,” continued 
Emily. 

“ Can’t be done. No room in 
the car.” 

‘‘ Not in the car. Outside the 
car.” 

Josiah looked to the right. 
Here lay a damp grass verge, and 
beyond it plough-land glistening 
with damp and resembling ridges 
of dew-besprent chocolate. He 
looked to the left. Another wet 
grass verge here, and beyond it, 
rough marshy land, the very 
home of miasma and snipe. 

“Can’t be done. Too wet,’ 
he said. 

“Silly!” said Emily. ‘On 
the road. Quite dry there. 
And look sharp and get me out 
quick. The pain’s coming on.” 

Emily was laid out, given 
the alleviants she always had 
with her, and covered with a 
rug. The traffic whizzed past, 
but she was never one to worry 
about appearances. Josiah 
found himself wishing that they 
were back in the good old 
Jerusalem-to-Jericho road days 
when most people did not care. 
Now nearly everyone seemed to 
be a Samaritan and drew up to 
inquire. The Levites, who did 
neither, shot nasty looks at the 
road - hog standing over his 
victim, and passed on. 

“Poor thing!” said one of 
Samaria. ‘Stepped off the 
kerb, I suppose; usual thing, 
without looking and not a 
chance of avoiding her.” 

‘¢ If she’s not dead,’’ remarked 
a brisk female, “I should do 
something about it, if I were 
you. Brandy, or phone, or 
something. Don’t just stand.” 

Another, sympathetic and 
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matey: ‘ I know exactly what 
you feel, old man. Sort of 
stunned: and then the police ; 
and all the ignominy and scandal 
of a law court, licence suspended 
or worse; and all that. And 
probably entirely the woman’s 
fault. Absolutely foul.” 

Another, a pessimist, or in the 
undertaking line: ‘‘ I should get 
the body off the road, if I were 
you. DTlllend youahand. Not 
a scrap of trouble. It’s wet on 
the grass, but she’s past all that. 
But let’s cover the face first.’ 

Josiah was thankful that this 
person did not produce a 
measuring tape and a profes- 
sional card. 

Nor was that all, he com- 
plained later. The good fellows 
who did not stop and accuse 
him of murder were not quite 
so good as he thought. From 
both directions, and sent back 
by them, came A.A. men, 
doctors, constables, and garage 


men, all foaming at the meuthos— 


for a job and all blaming their 
needless quests on Josiah. 

The best of the whole lot 
were two smart-looking wenches 
in a little car. They drew up, 
and one of them got out and 
said she was a doctor. She 
listened to what Josiah had to 
say, looked at Emily’s little 
phials, and approved. She sug- 
gested a hot-water bottle if 
Josiah had one, and offered her 
own if he had not. She said 
she could stay if there was any- 
thing she could do, but as there 
was not, she drove away. 

And soon after Emily revived, 
and they continued on their 
way. It was she who remarked 
with a ghost of her usual rocket- 
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ing laugh, ‘“ No midwives, any- 
way.” 


They halted for lunch at a 
super lounge café de luxe. 
These sounding words on being 
put to the test turned out to 
be a smell of cabbage and a 
dish of stewed gobbets of tepid 
flesh. These possibly were the 
cause of another threat of heart- 
attack. Emily had to be laid 
out again flat, somewhere. The 
sofa in the super lounge being 
rather a short one, and Emily 
being rather long, she had to 
use the floor. This was better 
than the tarmac, but had dis- 
advantages, because her feet 
lay only just clear of the fair- 
way. Several lunchers passed, 
and reacted in their different 
fashions to this melancholy 
spectacle of a tipsy, or an 
eccentric, or a mental lady. 
One couple paused on its way 
gobbetwards, turned and went 
back. Then the manager ar- 
rived. He was as nice as a 
manager could be, but there 
was no shadow of doubt of 
his meaning, which was that 
this prostrate lady was causing 
alarm and depression amongst 
the clientéle, with disastrous 
results to the fair name of his 
café. Fortunately the threat of 
heart passed off, and they were 
able to take the hint and depart. 

In due course they arrived 
at Forest Row, and having 
left it a mile behind, Josiah 
began to see through his wood 
and consider his miseries nearly 
ended. He knew that Emily’s 
destination was within ten miles 
of Forest Row; but he had 
omitted learning the name and 


address of her hostess. Know- 
ing his Emily, he should have 
known better. And then his 
soaring hopes were shattered. 
Emily let out a rocketing laugh 
and stopped the car. 

“ T’ve forgotten it!” 

** Forgotten what ? ”’ 

“The address.” 

“ Whose ? ” 

“Of Amy’s friend, where 
I’m putting up tonight.” 

Josiah remained cool. No 
good getting into a pelting chafe 
with Em. He knew her too well. 
He must adopt a soothing tone. 

“Dear, my _ sweet,” he 
answered, ‘‘do not worry. If 
you know the lady’s name we'll 
soon find her address in the 
next telephoning place.”’ 

“* Absolutely,’’ replied Emily. 

But there was a certain over- 
emphasis in the word ‘ Absol- 
utely.’ Josiah glanced in 
squint-eyed suspicion at his 
sister. Her face registered cer- 
tain signs — brain - cudgelling 
signs. 

“ You haven’t gone and for- 
gotten the name as well, have 
you?” 

“ Absolutely not. What I 
mean to say is that it’s sort of 
trembling on the tip of my 
tongue.”’ 

“Look here, Em. I should 
lose no time in spitting it out. 
It might tremble its way down 
your throat and get lost.” 

“Tt’s either Gummidge or 
Macintosh. I’m absolutely cer- 
tain of that. It’s only a ques- 
tion of which.” 

Josiah unwisely suggested a 
sharper cudgelling of the old 
brain-pan to settle which. 

““T can’t simply do anything 
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if you keep nagging like that,” 
replied Emily. ‘ Do keep quiet 
a moment.” 

Josiah kept quiet for several ; 
then— 

‘‘ Look here, Em... .”’ 

“ There—it’s left me. It was 
just coming when you spoke. 
Something to do with chewing- 
gum or silos: anyway, two 
syllables ; something like 
‘Lullaby,’ only that’s three.’’ 

Josiah suggested at a des- 
perate venture, ‘“‘ Wrigley.” 
And Emily said, ‘* Tchaa !” 

There appeared to be no 
method of following the con- 
volutions of the Hampton Court 
Maze of his sister’s mind. But 
gentle movement might help, 
so he started up the arrested 
car and cruised slowly over a 
bumpy minor road. Perhaps 
the bumps would help. A 
frampold life ! 


** None goes so far as he who 
knows not where he is going.” 
Apt, too apt, to the present 
circumstances. A melancholy 
thought. The month was Oc- 
tober; the hour waxing late ; 
a morose cloudy evening. On 
their left, ten miles away, ran 
the line of the Sussex downs: 
sky and landscape inexpressibly 
triste. No sign or sound of 
human life. 

Josiah came out of his sad 
reverie. He would try a new 
approach to the exit from this 
maze. He drew in to the side 
of the road. 

“Look here, Em. Don’t try 
to remember. Make your mind 
a blank and it’ll all come floating 
in. Lie back, shut your eyes, 
and black-out. What I mean 
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to say is, if we don’t know either 
the name or address, why, 
where are we?”’ 

This fatuous query obviously 
merited the reply, ‘“‘ Up a tree ”’ 
or ‘‘ Down a hole” or “In a 
quandary” or “In Queer 
Street,’ but with a neigh that 
shook the welkin, Emily 
replied— 

“In my suitcase! The brown 
one! Her letter!” 

In a trice Josiah had the 
contents of the brown suitcase 
strewed over the back of the 
car. There was no letter. 


“Try the blue one!” 
whinnied Emily. 
The whole contents of the 


blue one joined the blushful 
array of underwear recently in 
the brown one. There was no 
letter. Hope yet lay in a hat- 
box. Its contents were chiefly 
medicine bottles. The chemist’s 
shop now joined the milliner’s 
display. At the bottom of the 
former was a letter. It had 
been written at Mybster, Caith- 
ness. It began ‘‘ Dear Amy.” 
The writer said she would be 
delighted, on her return shortly 
to her Sussex home, to put up 
Amy’s sister as requested. The 
signature was a short mono- 
syllable, illegible to Josiah, but 
reading rather like ‘ Kick.’ He 
passed the letter to Emily for 
decoding, while he busied him- 
self with stamping the things 
back into the suitcases and 
hat-box. It was not ‘ Kick’ 
but ‘ Kiss,’ and this sugges- 
tive monosyllable immediately 
evoked from Emily’s brain cells 
Kiss’s surname—Clerk. Amy 
had often spoken of Kiss Clerk. 
This had been the name tremb- 
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ling on Emily’s tongue. Had 
it not been for Josiah’s inter- 
ruptions and goadings it would 
have tripped off it long ago. 
Nothing now but to look up 
Kiss Olerk in the telephone 
directory and drive straight to 
the address therein indicated. 
The labyrinthine paths, labelled 
Gummidge, Macintosh, chewing- 
gum, silos, and lullaby, were 
now all behind them, and they 
were clear of the maze at last. 

Josiah gave a slight moan. 
There would be several Olerks 
under several spellings in the 
directory ; and their pet names 
would not be given, so they 
were not much forrarder; but 
he drove on. Meanwhile Emily 
was to have another try at 
remembering the address ; not, 
indeed, to go into a heavy 
think, but to allow the name of 
Kiss’s village or house to come 
seeping into the seething vor- 
tices of her mind. Failing that, 
they could ring up Amy and 
find out from her. But no. 
Amy was not on the phone. 

Meanwhile Josiah would aid 
by adroit questionings. 

“You said that the place 
was about ten miles from Forest 
Row ? ” 

‘‘ Yes—about that. At least 
Amy said so.” 

‘“ Now, in regard to Forest 
Row, in which direction was it 
ten miles away ? ”’ 

“To the right. Amy’s very 
words.” 

“ Facing ? ” 

“Facing Forest Row, of 
course.” 

Josiah, taking a tight hold of 
himself, said “ Quite.” To 


sweeten off a hint of tartness 
which he had conveyed into 
that innocent but now utterly 
loathsome word, he added, 
“¢ Absolutely.” 


There appears to be no ‘ copy- 
right reserved ’ to the names of 
the stately homes of these Isles. 
One day, not very far hence, 
when these have ceased to 
exist, we shall be thankful that 
builders have perpetuated the 
names of houses great, ancient, 
or noble by assigning them so 
freely to houses small, modern, or 
ignoble. I mention this not as a 
mere irrelevancy or an aside, but 
because Emily now remembered 
that Kiss’s house was named 
after a Scottish castle. Its 
name, too, trembled in the 
usual place. 

An important clue this. It 
was immediately followed up 
through Dalkeith, Branksholm, 
Blair Athol, and Caerlaverock. 
There was a check here for a 
moment, but the line was 
picked up again at Holyrood, 
and soon after lost. ‘‘ Lateat 
Scintillula Forsan,’’ but from 
these ancient Scottish stones not 
a spark of memory was struck. 

Josiah’s Latin was limited to 
this tag, which he knew by 
heart and had had translated. 
It faced him in a plush case 
hanging above his writing-table, 
being indeed the inscription on 
@ life-saving medal awarded to 
a long-dead great-uncle. Below 
the inscription was the figure 
of a chubby child, blowing, as 
Josiah at first thought, froth 
off a pot of beer. His translator 
afterwards put him right. 
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They arrived at a road- 
junction and a telephone box. 
Josiah entered this, grasping 
tightly his two clues. He would 
select all castle-owning Clerks 
from the list, and shout them 
across the width of the road to 
Emily. If one of these would 
only strike a chord in her 
memory, the trick was done. 

It answered marvellously. It 
took nearly half an hour, for 
Clerk, Clerke, Clark, and Clarke 
occupied nearly two pages of 
small print, and right at the end 
of these came: ‘“ Olerke, Miss 
K. F.; Windsor: Minstead 
7421.” 

The chord that this Scottish 
residence struck on Emily was 
instantaneous. The welkin rang 
to her loud Amen to Windsor. 
The maze was passed, and the 
signpost beneath which they 
were halted directed them to 
“* Minstead, 5 miles.” 

“ By-the-bye,” said Josiah, 
when they had covered half 
this distance, ‘‘ I ought to have 
rung up Kiss Clerke. She’ll be 
wondering what’s happened to 
you.” 

“No need,” replied Emily. 
‘She doesn’t know I’m coming.”’ 

“Surely you wrote, say- 
—_—. te 
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“Oh, I wrote. But I found the 
letter in my bag this morning.” 


‘“‘Oh, I knew she was com- 
ing,” said Miss Clerke a little 
later to an apologetic Josiah. 
‘“ Amy wrote saying 80, and 
that I was to put her straight 
to bed. But I only knew two 
hours ago that she was due 
today, because her maid or 
someone rang her up and I 
took the message. The line 
wasn’t too good, but as far as 
I could make out it was to say 
that your niece, whose name 
I ecouldn’t get, had enjoyed 
the fish and sent her love.” 

‘Yes,’ replied Josiah. 
‘‘ That would be her favourite 
cat. Em’s auntie to all her 
cats; but I’m not uncle. And 
now if you’ve a sack or a 
clothes-basket, I could just fetch 
in Em’s things from the car. I 
couldn’t get them all back into 
their suitcases. We turned them 
out to look for something.” 

A peaceful three-hour drive 
brought Josiah home to a late 
supper. He spread himself in an 
easy-chair with the sigh of aman 
who has won safely through 
great perils, and resumed ‘ Three 
Screams at Midnight.’ He had 
been yearning for them all day. 


Il. 


Ten days later Josiah re- 
ceived a summons which he 
had not been expecting for 
several weeks. Emily had found 
herself unable to resist the call 
of cats any longer and now 
desired to be driven home. 

The day was fine, and they 


drove with the touring car open. 
Half the journey had been 
accomplished when they came 
upon a red bus, halted by the 
roadside, a damaged man, a 
crumpled bicycle, and a wailing 
child. 

Josiah stopped his car. Later 
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he wished he had not. The bus- 
driver explained that he had 
witnessed but had not caused 
the accident. He was none too 
sympathetic with the injured 
man, who had caused his own 
trouble by bicycling at speed 
out of a by-road and torpedoing 
amidships a passing car. But 
the gist of the matter was that 
Josiah was commandeered to 
take the man to hospital and 
let the bus go about its busi- 
ness. With an inward groan 
he consented. Emily’s heart 
had so far behaved admirably, 
but dalliance en route was most 
undesirable. So after sufficient 
handkerchiefs had been pro- 
duced to tie up the wounds, 
which were superficial and not 
very severe, the victim and 
child got into the car. The 
former was an enormous man, 
full apparently of enormous 
quantities of blood, which shed 
itself everywhere. He was in 
sufficiently good heart for the 
vital fluid to be pumped strongly 
(in adjectival form) into every 
other sentence of the fulmina- 
tions he uttered against the 
wretch who had pretty nigh 
’alf killed him. His threats 
what he would do to this per- 
son’s lungs, kidneys, liver, and 
heart were something frightful to 
hear. Josiah wished that some 
of the handkerchiefs had gone 
to binding up the man’s jaw. 
“This pore little boy of 
mine,” a very unattractive child 
whose nose wanted blowing 
more than any other infant’s 
nose in the world, wailed con- 
tinuously through it all in 
dismal diapason. He was quite 
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undamaged, having fallen on to 
his large, well-cushioned parent, 

Emily’s heart stood all this 
very well considering, and they 
started on their five-mile drive 
to the hospital. The damaged 
man sprawled in the back seat, 
his bloody bandaged head loll- 
ing in a dreadfully moribund 
way well outside the car, eyes 
closed, features disposed so as 
to indicate approaching death. 
Emily said that he was not 
half as bad as he made out, 
and that he was doing this to 
draw the attention of passers-by. 
Josiah, who was a sensitive 
man, noted the sad disapprov- 
ing looks cast upon him, and 
felt himself condemned as a 
road -hog bearing away the 
bleeding remnants of its latest 
victim. Emily brought no com- 
fort by insisting that it was 
better than herself lying flat on 
the road and everybody stop- 
ping to inquire. 

Arrived at the hospital, the 
man got out, but the child 
would not. Attempts to detach 
this screaming limpet from its 
rock caused the welkin to ring 
and people to gather. 

“Here!” called Josiah to 
the man. “TI can’t take your 
boy home with me!” 

“That’s right,’”’ came the 
prompt reply. ‘ You’re taking 
him to mine.” 

“ And where’s that? ”’ 


“No. 704 Upper Beulah 
Road,” and with.that he dis- 
appeared. 


A constable rolled massively 
on to the scene, with notebook. 
More delay #: occurred while 
Josiah explained that he knew 
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nothing of the accident. He 
was let off with a warning. 
His name, address, and car 
number were taken. 

And so at last after an hour 
wasted, Emily visibly wilting, 
and Josiah’s morale breaking 
down, they started for the land 
of Beulah. Middle and Lower 
Beulahs were found without 
difficulty. When they struck 
Upper, it was at No. 1. And 
when at last Josiah knocked 
at 70A, a frosty female appeared 
and stared with eyes like dull 
bottle-glass. 

“T’ve brought your little 
boy.” 

“ Not my little boy.” 

“T mean the little boy I 
found with your husband.” 

‘* Not my husband.” 

“ What I mean is, that I’ve 
brought the little boy I found 
with the man—I mean, gentile- 
man—who met with a slight 
accident and is now in hospital.’ 


“Drunk?” queried *. the 
woman. 
“Well . . .” began Josiah. 


There was no need to say more. 
Her look said it. 

Josiah’s morale was by now 
so nearly completely shattered 
that he found himself planning 
his next move in the probable 
event of the woman refusing 
to accept delivery. Would the 
police accept his young pas- 
senger as a waif and stray ? 
Could he throw the little beast 
to the cats at Emily’s? But 
he took a pull at himself here 
and said breezily— 

“Well, I’m afraid we must 
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part with the little man now. 
I must get this sick lady home 
and to bed as soon as possible.”’ 

To his joyful surprise he 
found himself quit at last of 
young Dirty Nose. In went 
the clutch and Beulah faded 
behind them. 


“Come to auntie, then.” 
These words an hour later 
rushed heavenwards on one of 
Emily’s soaring laughs. They 
were addressed to thirteen cats, 
seated, most of them with their 
backs to her; and not one of 
them came. 

“Cats are like that,’ ex- 
plained Emily. ‘ Very tem- 
peramental, but deep down, 
not like dogs. You see, the 
sweet pets were expecting me 
an hour ago, and they’re telling 
me I’m out of favour.”’ 

‘** And is that one still telling 
you?” asked Josiah, as a 
ginger-coloured cat suddenly let 
out something between a long 
hiccough and a short belchy 
yawn. 

‘* No,”’ replied Emily. ‘ It’s 
only darling Moozlums wanting 
a honeymoon. Aren’t you, 
Moozley-woozley ? ” 

Josiah learnt, just as he was 
leaving, that ‘ that woman— 
the one you drove me to a 
fortnight ago—told me I must 
be sure and come again.” 

‘“*You know her address, I 
suppose ? ’”? queried her brother. 

“Of course Ido. Her name’s 
slipped me for the moment, but 
the house is Balmoral.” 

“* Absolutely,” said Josiah. 
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TOUJOURS PERDRIX. 


BY BOMBARDIER. 


ALTHOUGH the British red 
grouse is without a doubt our 
most valued game-bird, and so 
much our own that he exists 
nowhere except in the British 
Isles, he remains for most of us 
an ‘outbye’ bird, beyond our 
reach except when we go on 
holiday among the hills; 
whereas the partridge is essen- 
tially the game-bird of the 
homestead, thriving best per- 
haps in East Anglia and in 
Wessex, but leaving no county 
in England and hardly a farm 
without the daily charm of his 
presence. 

As so often happens with 
familiar things, we know the 
partridge so well that we really 
know very little about him. 
One of the oddest character- 
istics of the average sportsman, 
be he foxhunter, deerstalker, 
fisherman, or ‘gun,’ is the 
singularly little interest he takes 
in the habits of his quarry 
other than those useful to him 
in its pursuit. Few more strik- 
ing exemplars of this trait can 
be found than our familiar 
and beloved partridge. 

After a day’s partridge-driv- 
ing late in October how many 
out of, say, ten assembled guns 
could pick out accurately and 
at a glance the cock partridges 
from the hens in the day’s bag ? 
Five out of the ten, anxious 
to pose as authorities, would 
assert with confidence that the 


cocks were those showing the 
largest horse-shoes on their 
breasts. They would be wrong. 
The presence or absence of this 
horse-shoe shaped patch of 
maroon feathers is no indica- 
tion of sex: you will find hens 
with large ones and cocks with 
none at all. Two more guns, 
closer observers, might suggest 
that the small patch of bare red 
skin behind the eye was the 
mark of the cock bird. This is, 
however, only a mark of 
maturity in both sexes. Two 
others would perhaps suggest 
(if they knew their BEWICK, 
adorable but unreliable guide) 
that the cock bird is the more 
brightly coloured. They would, 
as the children say, be getting 
warmer ; but the hen partridge 
does not necessarily wear a 
duller garb, though she does 
in part wear a different one. 
And what of our last and tenth 
gun? He may beone who knows 
the secret; very much more 
likely he will own his ignorance 
with the comment that all 
that kind of thing is a keeper’s 
job. Yes, but is it? I am 
under the impression that even 
fewer keepers than guns know 
this simple thing. 

What, then, is the secret? 
Merely this. On a cock par- 
tridge the lesser wing coverts 
(those feathers that lie about 
the shoulders of the wing) and 
the feathers of the mantle 
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(those feathers of the back that 
lie above the wing when closed) 
bear each of them a longitudinal 
streak of light buff upon a 
ground mottled, generally speak- 
ing (though there is consid- 
erable variation), with olive, 
russet, and dark brown. These 
same feathers on the hen par- 
tridge bear the same buff streak, 
but they have in addition— 
and this is the point—buff 
crossbars upon the general 
mottling of the ground-colour. 
These crossbars never appear 
on a cock once he is mature. 
That is why I specified that the 
date of the shoot should be late 
October, by which time all 
young partridges have assumed 
adult dress.? 

That is the whole secret ; 
and before you dismiss the 
word ‘secret’ as too strong, 
consider this. From internal 
evidence it is obvious that 
neither the late Dr Coward, 
the careful and erudite author 
of the ‘ Handy Pocket Guide to 
British Birds,’ nor that eminent 
ornithologist the late Alfred 
Newton, who describes among 
many other birds the partridge 
in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ was aware of this fact, 
since neither of them makes 
any mention of so essential a 
piece of knowledge, though, to 
do him justice, the latter does 
say that the presence or absence 
of a horse-shoe is an unreliable 
guide to sex. 

Many years ago while staying 
in Yorkshire I witnessed the 
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arrival of a consignment of 
Hungarian partridges which my 
host intended to turn down 
upon his shoot. There were 
fifty brace of them, and, so 
far aS I could see, less than 
fifteen brace were hens. <A 
partridge is strictly monogam- 
ous; the turning down of this 
great excess of cocks could do 
little else but harm. Probably 
there was no fraud intended ; 
ignorance alone was to blame— 
an ignorance evidently shared 
by my host and his keeper. 
Here, then, was what a popular 
periodical of that day—‘ Vanity 
Fair ’—would have called a 
Hard Case: ‘‘ What should 
‘A’ do? ’—‘ A’ being in this 
case me, or rather (bother the 
grammar) I. 

My host was a man between 
fifty and sixty, stern in outlook, 
abrupt in manner, and by no 
means one to suffer bad news 
gladly. I was a shy and timid 
undergraduate with no _ par- 
ticular fondness for hurting 
people’s feelings. Whether the 
“Hard Case’’ Editor of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ would have adjudged my 
solution correct or not I cannot 
say; I was guided to it, not 
by any undue sense of virtue, 
but solely by funk.... I 
did nothing; and I was right. 
Had I been brave enough to 
recommend my host to eat all 
those surplus cocks he would 
never have asked me to shoot 
again. As things were he did 
ask me, and I failed to detect 
upon the ground any striking 





1 In September the lesser wing coverts and mantles of young birds of both sexes 


more or less resemble those of their mothers. 
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change in the number of par- 
tridge coveys in comparison with 
the preceding year. Had the 
Hungarians been half cocks and 
half hens would there have 
been any apparent increase ? 
I doubt it. It was a well- 
stocked shoot. The number of 
partridges on the ground had 
approximately reached satura- 
tion point ; for on any ground 
only a certain number of pairs 
of partridges can be carried per 
square mile, and of what that 
number should consist the birds 
themselves seem well aware. 
They arrange either by fighting 
(commonly) or mutual forbear- 
ance (more rarely) the size of 
the territory each pair shall 
occupy during the breeding 
season ; the poorer the ground, 
the larger the territory per 
pair. 

Cock partridges do a good deal 
of fighting as a preliminary to 
nidification, but it is rarely 
serious unless there is a great 
excess of males. Frequently 
one finds in September groups 
(for they are not coveys) of 
half a dozen or less old birds. 
I remember once shooting the 
whole of one such group of 
five which on examination 
proved to be a bachelor club 
of five old cocks, living, until 
I interfered, quite contentedly 
together. More often than not 
such groups are made up of 
cocks only—but it is not an 
invariable rule. 

Once, and once only, have I 
witnessed the process of pairing 


among partridges. It was on 
the 27th January 1919. [ 
remember the date because it 
is the Kaiser’s birthday, and 
as it so happens, mine also, 
and, I have no doubt, of quite 
a lot of other criminals as well. 
I remember the year, too, 
because I had been demobilised 
just ten days—ten days in 
which to find out the food 
shortage among civilians and a 
positive need to shoot some- 
thing for the pot. 

My home at that time was 
in @ grass country—old pasture- 
land dedicated to two things 
only, fox-hunting and fat cattle 
—and upon the thousand acres 
or so over which I had the 
shooting there were usually no 
more than five or six coveys 
of partridges. During the war 
a few old pastures had been 
ploughed, but most of it had 
escaped, and the new plough- 
land had made little or no dif- 
ference in the stock of game. 

All that January was mild, 
and the 27th differed in no 
way from its predecessors. By 
noon I found myself one field 
distant from my farthest bound- 
ary without having encountered 
any kind of game to shoot. 
As I stood by the fence looking 
across this ultimate meadow, a 
covey of seven partridges came 
over the farther hedge and 
alighted in the middle of it. 
Almost immediately afterwards 
another small covey coming 
from a slightly different direc- 
tion joined the first. 





1 On the very best ground the breeding territory of a pair of partridges is never 
less than an acre ; usually it is four or five acres, if not more. 
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In that country to find two 
coveys in one field was a rarity. 
I had half expected one because 
it was favourite ground. The 
second was @ surprise from the 
beyond. My surprise was yet 
greater when a third covey, 
coming this time from behind 
me, joined the other two. All 
these partridges—quite visible 
in the short grass—were very 
alert and busy, running about 
somewhat distractedly, some 
calling, some chasing others, 
some rather feebly sparring, 
though of real fighting I saw 
none. 

I had at once given up all 
idea of shooting. It was clearly 
a pairing gathering and, as such, 
inviolate—one would as soon 
think of shooting up a London 
ball, a spectacle far less interest- 
ingandrare. Itsrarity increased 
yet more when two more coveys, 
coming from heaven knows 
where out of all that barren 
country, arrived on the field 
and joined in the fray. The 
meadow was now all alive with 
running and calling birds, some 
few of which having, it would 
seem, arranged all necessary 
matrimonial preliminaries, left 
the field in pairs from time to 
time and in various directions. 
The farmer’s arrival through a 
gate in the field’s far corner 
put an end to this enthralling 
episode. His dog in his scam- 
pering scattered all the amorous 
couples to the winds. 

My partridge shooting was 
ended for the year. I dedicated, 
therefore, the five remaining 
days of the season to collecting 
the only three old cock phea- 
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sants left on the lordship. They 
were wild, they had indeed 
never been tame, they were 
agile to an unbelievable degree, 
and the last of them came to 
hand late in the evening of the 
1st February, in the dark and 
up a tree—a poacher’s trick— 
but he tasted none the worse for 
that. In spite of more than a 
thousand years of residence the 
pheasant remains a flamboyant, 
polygamous, oriental alien who 
deserves what this one got. 

There is an old saying that 
all birds pair on St Valentine’s 
Day, the 14th February. It is 
not very far wrong. The par- 
tridges whose dalliance I had 
overseen were a little previous, 
but the year was a mild one and 
the saying perhaps so old that 
it predates the calendar’s re- 
form in 1582. If so, my par- 
tridges were not so very previous 
after all. 

The sportsmen and country- 
folk of old days knew a great 
deal more than the average 
young man of today about wild 
life. Their old sayings may 
sound queer, but we should not 
reject them on that account. 
More and more of them will 
prove true as our Own experience 
increases. 

One reason for the ignorance 
of contemporary sportsmen is 
the modern ease of travel by 
motor. Not only do the young 
get a lot of their fun on the 
road and less in the fields, but 
they can so easily resort now- 
adays to those places only 
where game is plentiful. With- 
out lots to shoot at, they get 
bored. It may sound para- 
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doxical to suggest that a plenti- 
ful stock of game hampers our 
knowledge of it, but the idea 
has some sense. With an 
abundance of game the veriest 
blunderer can make some show 
of killing a few; whereas, 
when game is scarce, a man 
needs some acquaintance with 
its habits and character to 
make a bag at all. 

In my grass-country home 
the partridge was, as I have 
already complained, a rare bird ; 
and never before or since did 
he attain the importance at- 
tached to him during the season 
or two following the Armistice. 
Food shortage continued for 
some little time, and anything 
so eminently eatable as a par- 
tridge became something more 
than a delicacy—he satisfied 
hunger, one of nature’s primal 
needs. Splendid beast of the 
chase as the fox is, no man 
wants his hospitable board to 
groan under dishes of roast 
reynard ; even hounds do not 
particularly like him. In those 
lean years fox-hunting was less 
materially satisfying than par- 
tridge-hunting—and partridge- 
hunting, in my corner of the 
country, much rather than par- 
tridge-shooting it was. 

I learned more about the 
habits of the partridge in those 
years than I had ever dis- 
covered before. I knew from 
day to day the exact number 
and the precise feeding-ground 
of every covey on the shooting 
and almost, one might say, 
every bird in each covey by 
sight. I knew their lines of 
flight and the likeliest spots to 
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find them in practically every 
combination of wind, weather, 
and time of day. It was not 
really difficult; for as I said 
above, there were no more than 
five or six coveys on the 1000 
acres over which I had per- 
mission to shoot. 

Making a bag was never my 
object. On the contrary, I 
sought to shoot no more than 
would make a meal, for which 
one bird sufficed, or, at the 
most, a brace, and because of 
their rarity to do this no more 
than once a week during the 
season. This was easy enough 
in September, but once the 
young birds had put on adult 
ways with their adult plumage 
in mid-October, and the summer 
grass had been grazed short, 
and the rare stubbles ploughed, 
it became more a matter of 
stalking than of shooting. A 
drive was too ridiculously cum- 
brous a method when only one 
partridge was required. One 
could but play a lone hand— 
the birds being far too ‘ kittle’ 
to permit the presence of a 
companion gun; and, since a 
lengthy crawl was not infre- 
quently necessary, even a dog 
was inadmissible. Quite nat- 
urally I slipped into the habit of 
treating the homely partridge 
much as if he were the wildest 
of all wildfowl, as indeed by 
the time January came he very 
nearly was. 

No doubt one could have got 
on terms with these wild par- 
tridges by the use of a kite. 
I had once, years before, ex- 
perimented with this method, 
and, poacher by instinct and 
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predilection though I am, I 
came to the conclusion that it 
is a brutal trick to play on any 
bird. The partridge has a 
courage of his own, a8 anyone 
can bear witness who has seen 
the mother partridge with her 
brood of tiny chicks doing the 
‘broken wing’ stunt at one’s 
feet or under a dog’s nose. The 
kite has power to reduce this 
same bird to a distraught and 
abject creature blind to every- 
thing but fear. 

There was, however, one 
subterfuge—a fairer one adapted 
from an old Boer trick—which 
occasionally stood me in good 
stead. If I were sure that a 
covey was in a certain field, 
I would take a casual stroll 
round it and outside its fences, 
never stopping to look, but at 
times showing myself at gaps, 
as if by chance, until the 
circuit was complete. This 
would sometimes, but by no 
means always, induce the birds 
to lay. Some cover was 
essential; the trick would not 
work if the field was wholly 
bare. And after the circuit, it 
was advisable to approach the 
covey obliquely, upon a course 
which passed them within shot. 
A direct advance always flushed 
them too soon. 

The partridge, like most birds 
except the ducks and geese, has 
a poor sense of smell. In con- 
trast and in compensation his 
senses of sight and hearing are 
remarkably acute. He misses 
little that moves in his vicinity. 
Partridges do not as a rule lie 
close in cover because they are 
unaware of the approach of 
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guns or beaters. They lie there 
hoping to remain concealed till 
the danger has passed. Where 
no concealment is possible they 
go while the going is good. 

I look back on those strenu- 
ous afternoons with a singular 
delight. Numerous blank days 
served but to enhance the rare 
successes when a partridge, after 
long labour and diligence, came 
safe to pot, taking therein high 
rank as some rare trophy of the 
chase. 

Those days remind me of 
another saying rife among the 
elders of my youth, of which I 
never knew the sense until I, 
too, became an elder and re- 
discovered it for myself. While 
the old gentlemen discussed 
over a jorum of port their plans 
for the afternoon’s shooting, one 
of them would invariably wag 
his head wisely and say, ‘ My 
father (or grandfather, or uncle, 
as the case might be) always 
said that in partridge-shooting 
you should never break fresh 
ground after lunch’; and the 
others, wagging their heads like- 
wise, would solemnly agree. I 
noticed, however, that in action 
they rarely adhered to this 
adage, and I rather think that 
they were unaware of its purpose 
and utility. My rediscovery of 
its use was due to the fact that 
I lived in a country so sparsely 
stocked that I knew every 
covey of partridges by sight 
and could always recognise them 
by their number whenever and 
wherever flushed. 

The country of which I speak 
was undulating and its moder- 
ately sized fields were divided 
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by big fences either recently 
cut, staked, and bound, or 
allowed to run to seed as ‘ bull- 
finches.’ In consequence, one 
could rarely mark the desti- 
nation of a covey of partridges, 
and a guess at it proved 
more often wrong than right. A 
covey once found, however, was 
too precious to leave unfollowed, 
and often I have wasted hours 
in fruitless search. Until one 
day I made—almost by acci- 
dent—a discovery which for 
ever after made all searching 
unnecessary. 

It happened thus. There was 
a covey of fifteen birds that I 
was continually finding once 
and as continually failing to 
find again. Even in September 
they were wild, as large coveys 
often are. In the last week in 
October, by which time I had 
shot by mere chance just one 
of them, I put up the remaining 
fourteen, wild as usual, on the 
flat bare stubble where I could 
nearly always be sure of finding 
them in the afternoon. For 
two hours I plodded in their 
presumed wake without catch- 
ing sight of a feather of them, 
search how and where I would ; 
finally, in disgust I chucked it 
and made for home. My way 
thither led across the field where 
I had originally found them, 
and there in that field they 
were, just as if they had never 
gone away. It was an unlucky 
discovery for them: at the 
end of that season only five 
out of the fourteen survived. 

Acting on the hint they gave 
me, I soon found out that when- 
ever I flushed a covey from its 
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own chosen pitch—and every 
covey has such places which 
vary according to the hour and 
weather—a dusting bank under 
the morning sun, a lee slope for 
a blowy day, the middle of some 
level away from the fence in 
fine still weather, and, surest 
draw of all, a stubble for the 
afternoon feed—that covey will, 
whether it leaves in a coherent 
body or scatters in its flight, 
eventually return to the place 
where it was flushed and will 
occupy in the process at least 
one hour, but seldom so long as 
two. More especially will this 
happen if at the first flushing 
the covey scatters. The dif- 
ferent units of the covey will 
then assuredly treat the place 
whence they were disturbed as 
the place of reassembly (a 
moment’s thought will show how 
natural this is), and there you 
will inevitably find them an 
hour or so later. 

Our ancestors knew this; 
hence their saying that you 
should not break fresh ground 
after lunch. They knew that 
after a suitable interval (the 
lunch hour) all partridges driven 
off the ground of the morning’s 
beat would return to it, that the 
coveys might perhaps still be 
somewhat scattered, and, being 
tired with trekking, lay. That 
hour after lunch was for 
our ancestors the most fruit- 
ful hour for making a bag. 
Later in the day, when par- 
tridges were on the feed in the 
stubbles, they knew that how- 
ever much you drive them off, 
they will return. So much so 
in fact, that our ancestors, who 
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were not greedy, considered 
that to take advantage of the 
partridge’s feeding hour—that 
hour before sunset—was a little 
unsportsmanlike. Forbye they 
began to shoot early in those 
days and the partridge’s dinner 
hour coincided with their own. 

This rediscovered lore helped 
me to many a delicious meal, 
and how good a _ partridge 
can be, only those know who 
have eaten a bird of the 
year in late November or 
December. By that time he 
has long attained adult plumage 
and is by no means easy to tell 
from his parents. The time- 
honoured way—by the colour 
of the legs—is at this date 
unreliable ; the yellowish legs 
of the young birds already 
closely approximate to the 
whitish legs of the old ones. 
The primary quills afford a 
safer guide. In the young birds 
the webs of these feathers are 
broader and the tips blunter 
than those of the old birds, 
which are singularly narrow and 
pointed. This narrowness is 
natural and not the result of 
abrasion; for at this time of 
year the actual age of the 
feathers in both old and young 
is much the same—about three 
months. The old birds get 
their new quills at the autumn 
moult in September, and this 
date also sees the growth of 
the final set of quills in the 
young birds. 

It is not generally known 
that many game-birds—the par- 
tridge is one—acquire a com- 
plete set of miniature flight- 
feathers when very small; and 
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this set is replaced, as the birds 
grow, by larger ones several 
times during the birds’ growth 
to full size, when a full-sized 
set of quills is likewise assumed. 
No matter how small and young 
a game-bird may be, whenever 
‘all is discovered’ he can ‘ fly 
at once.’ 

Notwithstanding this elab- 
orate panoply for flight, the 
partridge has, when mature, a 
curiously small range. It is 
indeed doubtful if a partridge 
can fly a dozen miles without 
a break. During September 
1917 a friend of mine, at the 
back of the Somme line where 
no sporting guns were allowed, 
elaborated a method of riding 
partridges down. The unfenced 
down-like country suited his 
purpose well. Having found 
and flushed a covey, he and his 
party galloped after them ‘ all 
out’ until they settled, put 
them up again instantly, and, 
if necessary, yet again. At the 
end of three or four miles hard 
galloping the birds were so 
exhausted that the party could 
gather up this valuable substi- 
tute for ‘ plum and apple’ with 
the aid of a polo-stick. 

The partridge is one of the 
very few English birds that 
do not migrate. Quite possibly 
he is incapable of overseas 
migration. Many years ago 
the experiment was tried of 
turning down partridges on one 
of the Scilly Isles. They did not 
stay a month—the last pair was 
seen leaving for Land’s End 
some days before the month 
was out. The experimenter 
himself told me that, so far as 
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he knew, none reached the ‘ hormones.’ Their seasonal 
mainland; all perished at awakenings instigate an un- 
sea. controllable urge in a bird to 


The best a partridge can do 
in the way of migration is a 
small shift of ground—a few 
fields only—at pairing-time. In 
this he is a marked exception 
to general rules. Far more 
species of birds migrate than 
is generally suspected. In the 
whole British list one can pick 
out barely a dozen species 
which are complete stay-at- 
homes. Many of our most 
familiar garden birds—the song- 
thrush for one — winter in 
Southern Spain. The Anda- 
lusian peasant catches him 
there and eats him. In winter- 
time, the thrush—not unfor- 
tunately the peasant —is song- 
less. But even if he sang, the 
peasant would eat him just 
the same. Our familiar robin 
(they eat him too) frequents in 
numbers the bush and scrub 
of Andalusia where in summer 
no robin can be seen. One 
could multiply instances such 
as these. 

The migration of birds is one 
of the great mysteries of Nature, 
about which much has been 
written and very little said. 
The scientist of today is wont 
to dismiss it somewhat airily, 
saying it has no longer any 
mystery for him. Migration, he 
says, results from activities 
among certain normally dor- 
mant bodies in a _ bird— 
benevolent microbes called 


migrate to, in spring —and 
presumably from, in autumn 
—their breeding grounds. . 
and, well—there, so to speak, 
you are. 

All of which has about as 
much sense as saying that an 
over-indulgence in Vitamin F. 
(or whichever it is) forced me 
last Thursday to rush up to 
London on urgent private 
affairs, whereas, of course, it 
really was .. . well, never mind. 

Let us see if we cannot shed 
a clearer light on what I shall 
continue to believe a mystery 
in spite of ‘hormonic’ pro- 
fessors. 

“Why do birds migrate?” 
In the past, people have made 
this question more difficult to 
answer by regarding the place 
where a bird nests as its home ; 
and those places whither it 
migrates after the breeding 
season aS no more than its 
makeshift winter quarters. 

Now the length of time a- 
bird spends on its nesting 
grounds is nearly always less 
and never more than the time 
it spends in winter quarters. 
Are we not justified in regarding 
the place where a bird spends 
most of its time as its proper 
home ? 

The differences are sometimes 
extraordinary ; let us take a 
few instances at random. All 
those birds—and they are in- 





1 Unless, of course, you like the caterwauling called Flamenco singing ; personally 


I prefer the howling of an honest dog. 
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numerable—that nest up in 
the Far North—in Lapland, 
Finland, Siberia, or Spitzbergen 
—spend no more than six weeks 
on their nesting grounds. They 
pass the rest of the year in a 
mere temperate zone, the tropics, 
or even farther south. Again, 
birds like the curlew, golden 
plover, and dunlin nest on 
high ground, moorlands, or 
wolds. Their natural resorts— 
homes, in fact— where they 
spend three-quarters of the year 
are surely low-lying meadows, 
sands, or flats of mud. The 
true home of many sea-birds 
such as gannets, puffins, auks, 
guillemots, and petrels is the 
open sea. They never come to 
land except to nest. The field- 
fare and redwing, which do 
not nest so far south as England, 
spend with us seven or eight 
months of every year, and 
only leave us to go nesting. 
The swift comes to England 
to nest in mid-May, and leaves 
three months later for his 
African home. Even our 
swallows spend no more than 
five months with us. Late 
swallows are all young. The 
old birds left early in September 
at latest. But need one say 
more. 

By eliminating the old (and 
erroneous) idea that a bird’s 
home is where it nests, and 
substituting for it the new 
(and more rational) idea that 
where a bird spends most of 
its time is its real home, we 
also eliminate automatically the 
idea that a bird who has bred 
in the Far North migrates south 
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with the fixed intention of 
avoiding the cold and the dark 
of winter with its attendant 
shortage of food. How, we 
may ask, can a bird have 
enough experience of these evils 
to fear them when he migrates 
south before they seriously set 
in? 

We are left, then, with these 
two probabilities: first, that 
the original habitat of all birds 
is either in or centres round the 
trepical belt, because thither 
the great majority of migratory 
species instinctively return once 
the job of nidification is over ; 
and second, that the primal 
urge to migrate originates 
in overcrowding —a perfectly 
natural desire to spread out- 
wards in search of ampler space 
when ampler space and freedom 
from interference are most re- 
quired—the time of increase, 
at which time also a larger 
hunting ground will be neces- 
sary for the offspring’s food. 

If there is anything in this 
point of view we ought to 
find for it some extraneous 
support. I believe we can 
do so. 

I have characterised the 
Spring migration as a spreading 
outwards from the birds’ natural 
homes for the purpose of finding 
nesting room. Now, logically, 
this spreading outwards should 
take place in all directions ; 
actually it does not do so. It 
is a well-established fact that 
all migratory birds, except the 
very few Antarctic species, nest 
at the most northerly points of 
their range. Why is this? An 
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examination of the terrestrial 
globe gives us our answer. 
There is exceedingly little land 
south of the tropic belt— 
the tail-ends of Africa and 
South America, New Zealand, 
the south half of Australia, 
the wholly impracticable Ant- 
arctic Continent and nothing 
else. The vast bulk of the 
earth’s land-surface lies north 
of the tropics; hence, quite 
naturally in their search for 
most room, birds find it in- 
evitably in the north, and by 
so doing fulfil the condition of 
spreading outwards as widely as 
they can. 

The tropic origin of birds 
receives support from a curious 
and interesting set of circum- 
stances never yet, so far as I 
know, pointed out. Consider 
for a moment that enormously 
long process—the gradual evolu- 
tion of Life upon this planet. 
At one period some few millions 
of years ago and many millions 
since the beginning, Life had 
reached its highest manifesta- 
tion in certain reptiles, some 
of immense size and none of 
any great beauty. Up to and 
including a period geologists 
call the Jurassic, these monster 
reptiles and their lesser kindred 
ramped and roared among the 
Swamps aS monarchs at the 
peak of evolution, while winged 
ones — Pterodactyls — swooped 
and soared overhead. In this 
rather nightmarish Jurassic 
period, if not before, a strange 
and wonderful transformation 
was beginning to take place 
among certain of the lesser 
kindred. Some of them were 
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slowly but surely exchanging 
seales for hair and becoming 
mammals, while others were 
growing feathers and becoming 
birds. 

Now there is one most notice- 
able difference between, on the 
one hand, birds and mammals, 
and, on the other hand, reptiles, 
fish, and lower orders still. 
The blood of all in the latter 
category is unstable in tempera- 
ture, and depends to a great 
extent upon the surrounding 
temperature of air or water, 
whereas the blood-temperature 
of birds and mammals is practi- 
cally fixed—so fixed that an 
alteration either way amounting 
to no more than a few degrees 
spells death. In all birds and 
mammals this fixed temperature 
is oddly enough roughly similar, 
birds having the slightly higher 
norm. It ranges between 96° 
and 106° Fahrenheit—a span of 
no more than 10°. 

This absolute fixation of 
blood - temperature could, one 
imagines, have evolved only 
by very slow degrees, and— 
this is the main point—only 
in external surroundings of a 
more or less constant and 
corresponding temperature. 

Now, where on the earth’s 
surface can one find a place 
or places where the temperature 
remains roughly between 96° 
and 106° day in day out the 
year round? The answer is 
surely nowhere except in the 
tropics, and there only in 
such places as have the shady 
and steamy heat of luxurious 
forest growths akin to those 
that beset the Amazon and the 
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Congo today. We know that 
in those early times such forests 
were infinitely more extensive, 
and, we may legitimately 
suppose, slightly warmer than 
they are today. 

Once blood-temperatures had 
become absolutely fixed, the 
growth of feathers or hair gave 
the wearer the faculty to resist 
wider changes of climate without 
injury, and as both mammals 
and birds increased they found 
that they could spread, and 
did so, the birds the more 
readily, since they had wings 
and could fly—for which reason 
also they could, whenever 
they felt the desire, return at 
once to the scenes of their 
origin, answering the call of 
home. And so very gradually 
but with increasing certainty 
the habit of migration grew ; 
and with the habit those little 
things the professors call 
‘hormones’ evolved also, they 
being the result and not the 
cause of migration. 

Systematists in their re- 
searches into the structure of 
the orders and families of birds 
have come to the conclusion 
that the game-bird family is 
among the most primitive of 
all existing species of birds. 
The highest order they reserve 
for the passerine birds—the 
perchers—in which order the 
robin, rook, and thrush hold 
high rank. It is rather sugges- 
tive that the game-bird family 
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—a primitive type, considered 
generally —tend to be non- 
migratory. There are excep- 
tions of course, the quail for 
instance, but the migrations 
of the quail are irregular and 
subject to sporadic variation ; 
they have not as yet been 
frozen by habit into immuta- 
bility, but are more akin to 
the even vaguer invasions of 
the sand-grouse.? 

Grouse and partridges alike 
are subject to certain seasonal 
shifts, but this limited move- 
ment can hardly be called 
migration, and that tiresome 
bird, the pheasant, does little 
more, and little else, but stray. 

Here, then, is a hint that the 
more primitive the bird the 
less likely he is to have evolved 
the fixed habit of migration. 
The most primitive of all birds, 
the Hoatzin (a link between 
birds and reptiles), has never 
left the tropical forests of its 
ancestors. We are told that 
though the adult Hoatzin is 
in no way an aquatic bird— 
being allied if anything to the 
game-birds—it always builds its 
nest on a bough overhanging 
water. Should any danger 
threaten the unfledged young 
these semi-amphibians instantly 
dive into the water, remaining 
hidden there untii all danger 
is past, when they clamber 
back to the nest with the aid 
of strong claws grown appar- 
ently expressly for this purpose 





1 This argument is in no way affected by any supposed shift of the equatorial 
belt since—a shift that may quite possibly have occurred. 

2 It is possibly due to similar sporadic invasions eons ago that the British Isles 
(not islands then) were originally peopled with game-birds who stayed there to become 
the ancestors of our grouse and partridge, the habit of migration being in them 
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on the shoulders of their as 
yet featherless wings. I believe 
this story, but I do not consider 
it a very safe one to try on a 
marine. 

The Hoatzin’s boldly barred 
chestnut plumage is his most 
striking outward resemblance to 
the game-birds, all of whom 
more or less rejoice in very 
distinctly barred and mottled 
plumage designed to assimilate 
readily with their most constant 
environment—the ground. The 
blackcock and male capercailzie 
ignore this rule out of mere 
vanity, as do the peacock and 
the males of several species of 
pheasants. The partridge is 
more modest and retiring, and 
few birds are better adapted to 
escape notice, when motionless, 
upon almost any kind of ground. 
At the same time, when ex- 
amined closely, few birds are 
more neatly and delicately 
dressed. The scheme of colour 
is a quiet one, but pleasantly 
varied and in perfect taste. 
Interplaying tertiary colours— 
russets, olives, greys, buffs, and 
maroons—combine in a remark- 
able diversity of pattern, while, 
whatever the weather, each 
feather is tidy, and the bird as 
spruce and dapper as a guards- 
man. 

Naturalists of a generation 
ago coquetted with the idea 
of Colour-Protection, and much 
hot-headed literature ensued— 
a deal of it little better than 
rubbish. If the theory is held 
by anyone today, so far as 
birds and mammals are con- 
cerned, it is only held by those 
who have never emerged from 
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their museums to study the 
subject in the field. No one 
attempts to deny that the 
plumage of many birds, in 
fact of most, assimilates re- 
markably to their normal en- 
vironment—that is too obvious 
to call in question; but that 
this colouration affords any 
protection to the hunted or 
any advantage to the hunter 
a number of the finest field 
naturalists of that day strongly 
disputed. Men as widely ex- 


perienced in the field as 
Theodore Roosevelt, F. 0. 
Selous, and Abel Chapman 


pointed out that though small 
things like insects with a habit 
of immobility might be called 
protectively coloured, some of 
them such as the stick and leaf 
insects being protectively shaped 
as well, so large and restless a 
creature as a bird could not 
rely very greatly upon its as- 
similative colouring for protec- 
tion, and, even if it could do 
80, was unable to disguise its 
scent. Thereare rare exceptions, 
the Bittern for one, and the 
Squacco Heron for another. 
Both these birds maintain an 
eccentric immobile attitude at 
the approach of danger, which 
shows at least an intention to 
hide. I have seen on Lake 
Naivasha a Squacco Heron bolt 
upright and all in one line 
attempting to give a lifelike 
impersonation of a dead reed. 
Unfortunately it gave its per- 
formance among a quantity of 
vivid green reeds and was at 
that moment about the most 
conspicuous sight in Africa. 
The old theory of Colour- 
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Protection has, without doubt, 
been much blown upon lately. 
There exists, however, a rather 
different theory of Colour-Pro- 
tection which has never yet 
been so much as mooted. To 
avoid confusion we should per- 
haps call it Colour-Preservation, 
and here is a rough outline of 
how it seems to work. 

Birds, as a general rule, moult 
once a year. There are ex- 
ceptions: some birds, a few 
of the ducks and waders for 
instance, wear a different dress 
summer and winter ; they moult 
their body feathers twice; one 
bird, the ptarmigan, goes so 
far as to change his kit three 
times a year. But no bird, 
once mature, changes the big 
flight-feathers of its wings more 
than once per annum. Now it 
is precisely these big flight- 
feathers which are the most 
valuable and essential posses- 
sions of a bird. Extensive 
injury to them incapacitates 
him utterly, and should it 
happen a considerable time 
before the annual moult it is 
tantamount to a sentence of 
death. 

In a rapid review over the 
whole world of birds we shall 
find one curiously constant 
feature. Nearly all birds have 
dark primary quills, that is 
to say, these most important 
flight-feathers are heavily pig- 
mented with either black, 
brown, or grey. Even birds 
otherwise white have in some 
instances black primaries, as 
witness the Egyptian Vulture, 
the Stork, and the Gannet ; 
while among birds nearly white 
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we may note that a considerable 
number of the gulls and terns 
have black-tipped primaries, and 
the pelican and flamingo have 
them wholly black. We should 
note also that those parts of 
the primaries that are most 
exposed, whether the wing is 
open or closed, are often the 
most heavily pigmented parts. 
One is almost driven to the 
conclusion that this heavy pig- 
mentation has a purpose, and 
that that purpose is to protect 
these important pinions not 


only from wear and tear, but 


much more so from the dis- 
integrating action of strong 
light. 

There are, as always in 
generalisations, several ex- 
ceptions. Some birds—a very 
few—have flight-feathers which 
are pale in colour and even pure 
white. These, however, form 
so minute a part of the 
whole that in the British list 
they do not constitute more 
than three per cent out of a 
total of close on 500 species. 
We will return to these excep- 
tions later—we need first to 
seek some definite proof that 
light has a disintegrating effect 
upon unpigmented plumage. 

On the moors in autumn one 
picks up at times the worn 
moulted feathers of curlew and 
golden plover. In both it is 
noticeable that the paler parts 
of these mottled feathers have 
been subjected to more wear 
than the darker parts. Some- 
times the paler parts are wholly 
worn away, giving the feather 
a@ serrated appearance. 

Two of our familiar English 
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breeding birds, the stonechat 
and the reedbunting, have in 
spring noticeably black heads. 
Immediately after the autumn 
moult, however, their heads 
are far from black; they are, 
and look, brindled. Each new 
black feather has a margin of 
buff. By the time spring comes 
this pale margin has for some 
reason disappeared ; wear and 
tear or light action has abraded 
it away. 

My present home in Southern 
Europe is shared with many 
big Griffon Vultures, whose 
moulted feathers I frequently 
find. The pale-brown body- 
feathers are always much worn 
and abraded, the big nigger- 
brown quills on the other hand 
are barely worn at all, except 
at the extreme tips. In the 
same part of the world colonies 
of Alpine Swifts nest in caves, 
and one finds on the cave-floor 
scores of their shed quills, which 
are black in colour. After a 
year of strenuous wear they 
appear astonishingly fresh, show 
little or no abrasion, and look 
like new-grown feathers. No 
birds fly more than the swift 
and swallow tribes, and one 
might note that the upper 
surface of all of them is very 
dark in colour. 

Since the above evidence 
indicates that dark feathers, 
however much used, show little 
wear and tear, we may, I think, 
fairly conclude that the main 
cause of abrasion is the action 
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of strong light on feathers 
insufficiently protected by 
pigment. 


One of the most rabid of 
the old Colour-Protectionists, 
a distinguished American artist, 
Mr Abbott H. Thayer, was the 
first to point out that a 
large number of both birds 
and animals were what he 
called countershaded. They 
were darkest above where most 
light fell, the colour gradually 
shading off to its palest beneath 
where least light reached. His 
application of this admirable 
discovery was not, however, 
convincing. He claimed that 
any bird or beast whose garb 
was countershaded became in- 
visible, though in full view, 
at a very much less distance 
away than any bird or beast 
not so countershaded. And 
he was perfectly right. But 
he omitted to mention that the 
countershaded creature only 
became invisible when so far 
off that it had long ceased to 
be in any danger at all.? 

Had Mr Thayer given his 
discovery a little more thought, 
it might have occurred to 
him that this countershading 
had a much more practical 
application. The presence of 
darker pigmentation in those 
places where most light falls 
is Nature’s economic plan for 
protecting pellage or plumage 
from the disintegrating action 
of light. 

Let us now return to those 





1 It was Mr Thayer or another equally rabid Colour-Protectionist who discovered 
the startling fact that a flock of flamingoes was protectively coloured because they 
resembled in the distance a sunset-tinted cloud. How this protected them and against 
what, except against naturalists like Mr Thayer, he did not make clear. 
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exceptions referred to above. 
By far the most salient of these 
is the group of Herons with 
entirely white wings—the White 
Egrets (Greater and Lesser), 
the Buff- Backed Heron (or 
Paddy-bird), the Squacco Heron, 
and the Spoonbill. All these 
are visitors to the Tropics, 
where strong light prevails, and 
all are active open - country 
birds. One can say of them 
only this: they are the ex- 
ception that proves the rule. 

The Swans and the Ptarmigan 
have also pure-white primaries, 
but they are northerners who 
rarely venture into regions of 
strong sunshine. The primary 
quills of that detestable bird, 
the Cockatoo, are also white. 
I know nothing of his life as 
a wild bird. I suspect him of 
being a forest lover who spends 
most of his life squalling in the 
shade. Finally, the quills of 
that large black bird, the cock 
ostrich, are white—a reversal 
of the rule, but then the quill 
feathers of an ostrich are of 
considerably less use to him 
than they are to the pretty 
lady who later uses them as a 
fan, she being certainly the 
more flighty and possibly the 
faster of the two. 

Our partridge, we may 
observe in conclusion, has quill 
feathers that are light in general 
colour and—an unusual feature 
—patterned in two shades. In 
this the pheasant resembles 
him. Both are birds of in- 
frequent flight. A bird who 
uses his wings much more, the 
British Red Grouse, has evolved 
for himself plain dark primaries 
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in strong contrast to the white 
primaries of his northern cousins 
the Ryper of Norway and the 
big Grouse of Spitzbergen. 

We have one more inquiry 
to make before bringing this 
random discursus on the par- 
tridge to a close. How did he 
get his name? That he was 
called ‘ partridge’ because he 
inhabits a country which is 
part ridge and part furrow 
would doubtless have appealed 
to etymologists of an earlier 
day. Modern philologists would 
sternly discountenance any such 
punning derivation, pointing out 
triumphantly that the partridge 
did not originate in Rutland- 
shire. 

Our word partridge is derived 
presumably from the French 
Perdrix, which in turn came 
from the Latin Perdix, and 
most probably all three are 
courageous but not very success- 
ful attempts to transliterate the 
bird’s creaking and almost un- 
transliteratable call. If one 
pronounces the first syllable 
harshly and prolongs the second 
sereechily one does attain a 
faint imitation. The word par- 
tridgeisin effect an onomatopeic 
word. Among our common 
names for birds many more 
derive from such a source 
than is generally suspected. 
‘Cuckoo,’ ‘ peewit,’ ‘ curlew,’ 
are obvious examples; ‘chough’ 
is another, and, of later origin, 
‘chiffchaff’ for the lesser 
willow-warbler. But as, all 
told, there are over forty names 
so derived, the subject is too 
big to take up here. Let us 
rather examine the origin of 
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the epithet ‘ French’ as applied 
to the Red-Legged Partridge. 
A number of explanations have 
appeared in print, but never, 
so far as I know, the following 
one, which seems the most 
satisfactory of all. 

As everyone is aware, the 
Red - Legged Partridge is a 
foreign importation introduced 
into East Anglia late in the 
eighteenth century. Though 
common enough in South France, 
it is only when one gets to Spain 
that one finds the Red-Leg’s 
true home. From thence he 
spreads eastwards as far as 
India, for the Chukhor (another 
name derived from a call-note) 
is a bird so closely related as 
to be practically the same. 

The end of the eighteenth 
century, which saw the intro- 
duction of the Red-Leg into 
England, saw also the French 
Revolution and the beginning 
of the Napoleonic Wars. In 
those days partridge - driving 
‘was unknown, and our ancestors 
soon discovered that the Red- 
Leg had a disagreeable habit 
of running before the guns and 
rising at last out of shot instead 
of lying close until within 
reach like the better-brought-up 
home product. Consequently 
the Red-Leg became almost as 
unpopular as Bonaparte. Later 
came the Peninsular War, when 
our soldiers had the oppor- 
tunity of making close contact 
with both the French infantry 
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and the Red-Legged Partridge. 
Some wag, already aware of 
the bird’s annoying habits and 
with an eye on the red 
revolutionary trousers of the 
French infantry, christened the 
bird ‘Frenchman,’ because like 
the French infantry it had red 
legs ... and ran. The name 
soon spread to England, its 
ponderous humour appealing to 
early nineteenth-century Nor- 
folk squires and remaining to 
this day, for the humourless, 
a matter of silly-season con- 
troversy like the monster of 
Loch Ness. 

Mais revenons 4 nos perdria 
—in other words, let us return 
to our own English Partridge. 
In the preceding pages I have 
touched only upon those aspects 
of him which you will find else- 
where with difficulty, or not 
at all. I am aware that much 
that I have set down here is 
novel, and, like the Loch Ness 
monster, controversial. I will 
not apologise for that. To any 
rightly constituted human, 
matter for argument is as good 
as bone to dog. I should 
perhaps apologise for attempt- 
ing under the guise of enter- 
tainment to impart instruction 
because that is a crime un- 
punishable in any court of 
law; I will, however, cry you 
mercy because I have not 
committed the worst crime of 
all, the crime of the politician, 
a deliberate intention to mislead. 
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LUZOYA: A MEMORY. 


BY J. K, STANFORD, 


I. 


‘“ AND what,’ I asked my 
friend Charles Wilmot, who was 
telling me all about my new 
district, “may this ‘ Criminal 
Settlement’ be ? ” 

Charles smiled. “ You'll 
know more than you want to 
about that before you’ve been 
there long,’ he said. “It’s 
our latest stunt, a sort of Whip- 
snade for the Hundred Worst 
Skunks in Burma. They spend 
their time grousing like sin, 
breeding silkworms on the hire- 
purchase system, and planning 
to dacoit the Treasury at 
Prome.”’ 

I realised later how pithily 
Charles had summarised that 
strange village which I was to 
know even to weariness in the 
next two years. It lay east of 
Prome, almost on the edge of 
the great forest reserves, and 
there and back used to seem, 
even with Ko Pu the demon- 
driver, the longest forty-eight 
miles I ever had to motor in my 
life. On the Survey-of-India 
map it was known as Kyauk- 
sadaing. Government, in an 
expectant moment, had called 
it the “ Paukkaung Reformatory 
Settlement ’’ ere they looked to 
us to justify the title; my 
friend Ko Pu, with the Bur- 
man’s uncanny flair for a brief 
portmanteau name, dubbed it 


simply Luzdya—the Bad Men’s 
Abode—and that name stuck. 
Whatever it was not, the 
Abode of Bad Men lived up in 
its brief hey-day to its Burmese 
name. For in it were assembled, 
for more than a year, the leaders 
of most of the so-called criminal 
tribes of Burma, those of the 
aces of our underworld who 
were not absconding or in jail. 
No other town or village from 
Putao to Victoria Point, in the 
most criminal province of the 
Indian Empire, ever harboured 
such a galaxy of felonious 
talent. For once, we, who were 
in charge of it, seemed to have 
been dealt a hand consisting 
entirely of knaves, with only the 
vaguest notion how to play it. 
Yet it was not ours to reason 
why. In the “Crime Cam- 
paign”’ of 1924-25 everyone 
had realised what an astound- 
ing assortment of malefactors 
—murderers, dacoits, thieves, 
robbers, housebreakers, forgers, 
coiners, and what-nots—each 
district possessed. They seemed 
to spring up like dragons’ teeth, 
till there were scarcely enough 
columns in the criminal game- 
book, and the 0.I.D., fresh from 
a study of the Criminal Tribes 
Act, had to spend a year or 
two compiling neat pink mono- 
graphs of the leading tribesmen, 
R2 
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with their cousins and their 
aunts, their habits and their 
mistresses, one monograph to 
each gaing, as it was called. 
After these researches, 
nothing was lacking but the 
evidence necessary to intern 
any of them. True, their names 
stank (locally, at any rate), 
but in Burma it was never 
penal to be odoriferous. Now 
and then we collared a few of 
the slower heavier ones, the 
rank and file of each gaing’s 
scrummage, but the fly halves, 
the cool outsides, who organised 
the crimes and staged the alibis, 
remained sardonic and always 
very dangerous at the back. 
So someone finally decided that 
all would be well if we ‘ took 
power,’ by regulation, to re- 
strict a selected few of each 
team to a spot where they 
could be made to grow some- 
thing for their living. It seemed 
a happy thought. There was, 
in pre-war Burma, a ripe tradi- 
tion of the sturdy peasant 
rooted of his own volition to 
the soil, with no education or 
disturbing economic theories, 
who cleared the jungle and built 
his hut, ploughed and grew his 
own food and bred his own 
cattle, never attempting to 
better his lot, but “living on 
honestly,”’ as the Burmans say, 
among the mosquitoes for ever. 
Like the squirearchical dreams 
of the nineties, it was a dream 
that the films and the motor- 
bus, machinery, Ministers, and 
the Kafi shops, crop loans, 
and what the politicians called 
“Home Yew,’ have rudely 
shattered ; but one which some 
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bureaucrats, their crania shining 
from the ramparts of their 
files, clung to as fondly as once 
did dons to the England of the 
morris and the maypole. 

So Kyauksadaing was born. 
Here was virgin soil, leagues of 
it that man had for some 
reason never tried to till; here 
was a brand-new rustic village 
erected in the heart of the 
‘unspoilt country’ so hallowed 
of English house-agents (it was, 
in fact, miles from anywhere), 
to set these restless souls free 
from too much love of living 
and the snares of the town. 
Here we could assemble, by a 
few simple notifications in the 
‘ Gazette,’ so many of the people 
upon whom the harassed police 
most wanted to keep an eye. 
Here, as Charles Wilmot sug- 
gested to me, they should see 
no enemy but hard work and 
rough weather, and, perchance, 
with a Government Myook be- 
side them sitting in the wilder- 
ness, that wilderness might in 
a few years be paradise enow. 

Two things alone the Luzdya’s 
creators had overlooked, that 
all virgin soil will not grow 
rice and that the Burman is 
a born decentraliser. Whatever 
the task, he can usually suborn 
someone a little lowlier, a little 
poorer, to do the irksome part 
for him. Even his sanitation, 
that bugbear of the Occident, 
is delegated, most effectively, 
to the vultures, the crows, or 
the domestic fowls. But at 
the Luzdya I fear we were 
expecting a number of the 
gilded staff-captains of crime 
to perform the fatigues them- 
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selves. So it was a very 
disgruntled party of men that 
now found itself marooned sine 
die by the waters of Babylon, 
“like a lot of flash stock- 
jobbers,” as Charles Wilmot 
insisted, ‘with no ticker, no 
restaurants, and not a mug in 
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sight except themselves.” They 
had several years’ back-breaking 
work before their wilderness 
could blossom, and a Govern- 
ment Myook, sometime a 
sergeant of the Burmese Labour 
Corps, backed by military police, 
to see that it did. 


a, 


Though we paid the Bad Men 
a subsistence wage to live in 
it, their Abode was, I fear, 
not a very good one. We all 
had our misgivings about 
stipendiary criminals, and even 
at Whipsnade the animals are 
wired in. But the air of English 
prisons (which at times per- 
colates even to the Far East) 
seemed to be full, just then, of 
ideas of uplift and change, 
of “trusting the lads,” of 
appealing to their better nature 
and their “inner sense of right 
and wrong.”’ I had heard some 
startling stories on the boat 
when I returned from leave, of 
these new homes from home, 
of hunting-boxes in the Shires 
converted at vast expense into 
Borstal institutes of such sur- 
passing comfort that the in- 
mates considered it ‘bad form ’ 
to run away or even to swear. 

“Tf ever I want to work my 
ticket,” a Chief Jailer returning 
from one of these new prison- 
courses had murmured to me, 
“Tll try and start some of 
them stunts in Cyprus: I know 
they’ll put me under observa- 
tion ! ”? 

But in Prome we did not 
know whether to attempt such 


methods, stressing the jam of 
the new life rather than the 
pills, or whether to follow the 
methods of U Ni, my pre- 
decessor. He was a Burman of 
the old school, with a great 
reputation as a D.C. among 
just and unjust, a man of few 
words, and, though in his spare 
time a keen alchemist, one 
with no illusions about his 
fellow countrymen and such 
things as ‘‘ changes of heart.’ 

“ Kaungmonswa ne jd,” he 
had been wont to tell the Bad 
Men harshly: ‘live holily or 


else....’? The aposiopesis was 
&@ grim one. 
To see this ‘holy living’ 


in operation we motored out 
regularly to the Luzdya, not 
because we yearned to look 
after them, but because, like 
Mr Garstin’s troop-commander, 
‘we knew by bitter experience 
what things they were capable 
of if left to look after them- 
selves.” The road out from 
Prome to Paukkaung did its 
best for twenty miles, with its 
imitation shell-holes and air of 
unkempt ancientry, to recall the 
Menin road of 1916. It was 
here that my friend Ko Pu 
came in, for we did not take 
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our own cars on it if we could 
help. In his much-enduring 
taxi we would surge and sway 
and bump and hoot past the 
unhurried hordes of cattle 
grazing and strolling on the 
King’s Highway, out into the 
open fields. Then for an hour 
or more we would rock through 
the bright pageant of the 
countryside with the dust stand- 
ing up two hundred yards 
behind us like a train. 

Once, years before, shining 
and sleek, Ko Pu’s Chrysler 
had fled out daily with a golf- 
loving merchant prince from 
Rangoon, thirteen miles in 
twenty minutes, along the 
smooth cambered tarmac of the 
road to Mingaladon. Then— 
the prince had gone on leave, 
and his car had been sold and 
‘ reconditioned ’ for up-country 
by Ko Pu. This meant sewing 
up the holes in the hood, 
putting the speedometer back 
to 000, and teaching the car to 
jump everything on the road— 
even the shell-holes—in top 
gear (for, as a point of honour, 
a Burman taxi never changes 
down). 

Once, when I asked him how 
was trade, Ko Pu smiled and 
pointed to the figure 56,903 at 
which the reconditioned speed- 
ometer had finally broken down 
on its second tour of duty; 
then he hinted that he hoped 
to pay the second of the five 
instalments ‘soon.’ His bony 
frame seemed to reck no more 
of the road, as we lurched 
through the mud or sand, than 
did the stanchions of the car, 
though it was a passage which 
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rattled our teeth nearly out 
of our heads, drove our topees 
at times half through the flimsy 
canvas of the hood, and churned 
our thermos of coffee into khaki 
butter in an hour. 

To all this Ko Pu was happily 
impervious: he had begun his 
motoring career on that road, 
in local parlance, as a ‘ bus 
spare.’ It was an exacting pro- 
fession; for it involved solicit- 
ing, almost at times abducting, 
passengers from the coffee stalls 
at one end, and the railway 
station at the other, twice a 
day; persuading the police, 
on their frequent inquisitions 
about overloading, that among 
the throng, bundled slim and 
yielding like asparagus in the 
bus’s bosom, two and two made 
one; mending a score of punc- 
tures a week, with his ten toes 
acting as tyre-levers on the 
ancient rim; or peering with 
a lighted match over the petrol 
tank in those pre-dawn crises 
when the bus declined to start. 

But Ko Pu had one great 
moment twice or thrice a day, 
and that was acting as cheer- 
leader to the packed and sway- 
ing throng inside in the daily 
ecstasy of the inter-bus races. 
Between Paukkaung and Prome 
there were only a few stretches 
in which one bus could hope to 
pass another, and it was un- 
heard of to swallow a rival’s 
dusty wake if you could over- 


take him. A chariot-race in 
Ancient Rome was croquet 
beside it, in its dust and 


thunder and glorious thrills, 
each driver grimly all out with 
his big toe sizzling on the 
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accelerator, both teams of pas- 
sengers cheering themselves 
hoarse, and the ‘spare’ con- 
ducting the stiletto-like repartee 
which shot from bus to bus 
through the swirling pillars of 
cloud. Woe betide the bullock- 
cart, or tree, or heap of road- 
metal which dared to jay-walk 
in the fairway! Ko Pu had 
given up bus-racing, but he 
could still point to the spot 
where a rival bus two years 
before had met, almost in the 
moment of victory, a P.W.D. 
roller, abandoned, as the driver 
afterwards insisted, with malice 
prepense some months before 
on the roadside....I had 
heard of that case. Even the 
Court could hardly believe the 
police photographs, or the sworn 
testimony of all concerned, how 
the packed bus had thrown 
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two handsprings sideways and 
ended up all standing in a 
stubble - field, with only one 
woman killed and its roof in 
splinters on the floor. 

“ And what,’ I could not 
help asking Ko Pu, “ happened 
to the driver ? ”’ 

It was a tactless question, 
even from a magistrate, because 
Maung Yon, the driver, was, 
as everyone but myself knew, 
the ‘ cousin-brother-one-womb- 
removed’ of Ko Pu himself. 

But Ko Pu had manners 
and he ignored my gaucherie. 

“He was well,” he said, 
‘but his licence has been 
ruined. He came out last 
month.”’ 

He did not tell me that every 
soul of the survivors in the 
bus had subscribed to the cost 
of Maung Yon’s appeal. 


Ii. 


Thus in spasmodic converse 
we would sweep through the 
fields, past the snowy egrets 
feeding on the stubble, past 
the dreaming bullock-carts with 
their drivers huddled asleep 
beneath their blankets; past 
women laughing up at us from 
under their great hats as they 
fished with flop-nets in the wet 
ditches beside the road; past 
little boys, pensive and singing, 
their legs waving in the air as 
they lay on a culvert and 
watched the waters, given by 
God, fill their wicker traps with 
fish ; past the solemn, rather 
time-worn ox walking so 
demurely behind the cart in 


which an hour later he would 
return to the village as beef; 
past the vaccinated babies and 
the unvaccinated dogs scratch- 
ing their sores together amicably 
in the grimy sand—till at last 
we leapt over the hump-backed 
bridge into Paukkaung. 

Then, our toes cramped from 
pressure against the  floor- 
boards, our loins aching from 
their fruitless clutch at the 
seat, the demon-drive was over. 
My friend Ko Pu, masked in 
dust, would fill his cheek with 
betel. and stroll off to the 
coffee-shop to retail all the 
gossip he had amassed on the 
road from the corner of his 
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eye or ear; now and again, 
with a nail and a piece of twine, 
he would settle the float- 
chamber’s hash, for another 
thousand miles, in a way its 
designers had never dreamed 
of. Then we ourselves were 
free, nay, anxious to foot the 
remaining four miles of jungle 
track to the Abode of Bad 
Men. 

In the ordinary village, when 
Government’s human embodi- 
ment arrived at short notice, 
there was no great rush to 
welcome him. (Like crows or 
vultures, where Government is, 
there is sure to be trouble for 
someone.) The headman would 
hurriedly do on his best kerchief 
and petticoat, dust the village 
chair and the fine-book, lay 
out a few carpets, a coconut, 
and a bunch of flowers, and 
parade with the village idiot, 
the oldest inhabitant, a widow 
or two, and the cooly-gaung, 
whose job it was to take the 
carpets back after ‘‘ Govern- 
ment” had gone. They looked 
like a Greek chorus, and made 
all the obvious responses, such 
as: ‘Certainly, please, O 
God!” couched sideways on 
their hams, with their eyes 
devoutly on the ground. Then 
they would disperse to the 
timeless vacuum of their lives 


But it was a different matter 
altogether when Government 
came to Kyauksadaing: there 
one seemed to be not only 
expected but very grossly over- 
due. Long before one had 
reached the turn of the road 
by the dead teak tree, the whole 
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command had left their tasks 
(they needed no encouragement 
to do that at any time) and 
were waiting, ‘“‘ audible and full 
of vent,” all round the office, 
or feverishly scribbling petitions 
to the Home Member. First 
and foremost, why were they 
there at all? It was no good 
saying they were there because 
they were dangerous criminals. 
The thing was patently absurd. 
Was this fat scholastic gentle- 
man with the gold spectacles, 
the long finger-nails, the man- 
darin moustache, the notorious 
Po Byu—prophet, priest, and 
king of the Po Byu dacoit 
gaing of Myingyan? Was that 
long, slim, pale, elegant being, 
embossed with diamond rings, 
the Chit Hla, who had made 
75,000 rupees out of house- 
breaking in Moulmein since he 
ceased to be the star centre-half 
of the town team? Was the 
mild, bald, obviously tuber- 
culous old man with the comely 
wife the Seya or teacher of 
half the robbers in Rangoon ? 
Or the bright-eyed youngish 
jockey the Po Thaw who had 
no less than forty dacoities to 
his ill-fame in Meiktila? It 
seemed incredible. There they 
were, @ gathering as respectable 
and inconspicuous as you would 
find in the Bath Club, though 
with something of the testy 
petulance of the Bath Clubman 
compelled, during redecoration, 
to sojourn in the wilderness of 
the ‘ In-and-Out.’ 

In most professions you find 
an embarrassing plethora of 
persons who are convinced they 
ought to be at, or very near, 
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the top. In the world of crime 
the felon seems restrained by 
his innate modesty, or perhaps 
crime is only a matter of glands. 
Our settlers were all convinced 
that a heinous blunder had 
been made in sending them here 
at all. They wanted someone’s 
blood for it, from the Governor’s 
downwards, and questions asked 
in Council. Charles Wilmot, 
once a Classical scholar, had 
dubbed them ‘ the Eumenides’ ; 
they sat round and withered us 
with a hundred glances, and 
we hoped sincerely they were 
more ‘well-disposed’ than 
they appeared and were not 
planning some super-dacoity on 
the township headquarters. The 
one thing we felt certain that 
they had not been doing since 
our last visit was any work ; 
for Burma, land of a million 
germs, is a _ leadswinger’s 
paradise with a climate to 
match. 

Moreover, it seemed on in- 
vestigation that they were not 
even cultivators, let alone 
criminals, and they considered 
it a scandal that they were 
herded in a place where they 
could not exercise their rightful 
callings. Was not Po Byu a 
third - grade pleader with a 
flourishing practice among the 
submerged tenth (who, accord- 
ing to Charles Wilmot, remained 
submerged until the police 
finally refused bail)? Chit Hla, 
it appeared, was a ‘ trader,’ 
and a successful one, too, , if 
his jewellery was any criterion. 
Once I was stung by his self- 
righteous air into reading him 
extracts of his career from the 


pink monograph compiled by 
the Moulmein O©O.1.D. He 
listened with the eager dis- 
approval of a celebrity anxious 
to correct his own obituary 
notice; two points at least, 
it seemed, were quite wrong: 
he had only one ‘lesser wife,’ 
and that time when he had 
fallen off the baleony and broken 
his ankle he had not been 
housebreaking at all, but court- 
ing a girl, for which two years 
was a grossly illegal sentence. 

And poor old Seya Aung, 
the man with the t.b., he was, 
it seemed, a ‘ vegetable broker,’ 
and by some odd association of 
ideas a medicine-man too, and 
in Burma far more magic 
attaches to a doctor without a 
diploma than to your common- 
or-garden one with several. 
Chin Hlaing, once a forger and 
several times a murderer, had 
long earned, if I am to believe 
him, an honest and arduous 
living by watching gallops from 
the iron fence looking west 
over the Rangoon racecourse. 
I knew something of that pro- 
fession. The eye of an eagle, 
the patience of Job, the im- 
agination of Conrad, could alone 
‘read’ a gallop gazing full 
into the afternoon sun without 
binoculars, yet Chin Hlaing 
could time it miraculously to 
the fifth of a second. 

Po Thaw, the birdy-eyed little 
man, brother of pleader Po 
Byu, who provided him at 
need with alibis, receivers, and 
a strong team of witnesses, 
was, it seemed, not a dacoit 
at all, but an up-country jockey. 
We had heard that he had 
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terrorised the Meiktila and 
Myingyan districts for years, 
but when the police ‘out of 
hatred’ had once restricted 
him to Myingyan Town, he 
had bearded Croupe, the famous 
‘Tiger D.C.,’ in his own 
drawing-room, talked horses to 
him for an hour, convinced 
him of his temporary bona fides, 
and spent the next year in 
peace as an informer, arranging 
an occasional police benefit by 
staging a battue of his rivals. 
Yet, if Po Thaw was a ruffian, 
he was a likable one and un- 
afraid ; once, eyeing the rather 
common military police pony 
on which I had reached the 
Settlement, he offered to get 
me @ kaungde myin, a good 
horse—in fact, a racing pony 
of the prime—if I would give 
him a short week’s leave to 
his home. 

All the Bad Men wanted 
leave home. Their written 
appeals to Government, mainly 
in English, touching on their 
grim futures and their un- 
stained pasts, reached a high 
level of crisp, nervous prose. 
Maung Ba, a dacoit, had in 
his own words “ rendered great 
information to the district 
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authorities of Toungoo—about 
which there are confidential 
records in the D.C.’s office 
(copy enclosed for ready 
reference).”’ 

Another, a blackmailer and 
a thief, demanded to be re- 
turned to his home because 
he had in the Great War 
“presented his only son who 
was an accepted candidate for 
the Excise Department and who 
laid his life for His Majesty’s 
in France.”” And the old Seya, 
with an immense family and 
no previous convictions, im- 
plored Government every month 
to “save him ere he was 
drained to the verge of death.” 

Once, when I declined to 
forward their protests, the 
Settlement composed a round- 
robin to the Home Member, 
asking him to send urgently 
in my place “a more trust- 
worthy subordinate, one who 
does not yield, like Mr &., 
to the four passions of desire, 
hatred, ignorance, and fear.’’ 
They expressed a rather frigid 
hope that in this important 
matter “the Honourable the 
Home Member will not turn 
out to be a person of inferior 
quality.” 


IV. 


Two tasks alone, in addition 
to the ‘holy living’ enjoined 
by U Ni, we dared impose 
upon them, the growing of 
rice and the rearing of silk- 
worms. In pursuit of the first, 
they whittled their way into 
the easier parts of the land- 


scape, leaving a tilth dotted 
every few yards with jagged 
stumps. To extract these we 
gave them a winch, divided 
them into teams, and offered 
the winning team a week’s 
leave home. Until its steel 
hawser snapped, no winch in 
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history can have deserved so 
well of its makers. The 
champion team on its tour of 
duty laboured nightly till 8 p.m., 
whisked out like teeth 1160 
stumps within the week, and 
cleared enough money in side 
bets to pay their passages, 
not to Meiktila, but to Monte 
Carlo. Then, swollen with 
pride in the almost human 
utensil, they offered in their 
spare moments to ‘straighten ’ 
the Myook’s house for him: 
it was, a8 were all their houses, 
raised high on stilts, and was 
leaning backwards at an angle 
of fifteen degrees when they 
began. So potent was the 
winch, so eager the crew, that 
only a frantic last minute appeal 
from the Myook’s wife on the 
tottering veranda saved the 
house from crashing forward 
on to its face. 

But rude toil of this kind 
speedily bored them, and we, 
too, began to doubt if there 
were more than a hundred 
acres of good paddy-land round 
the Settlement. We sighed 
for some of the political 
rhapsodists who in Britain had 
been waxing so lyrical about 
the possibilities of three acres 
and a cow. Silkworms ap- 
pealed to them more. In the 
Paukkaung foothills mulberry 
trees grew, and a rough form 
of silk was reared and spun. 
The Agricultural Department, 
always enthusiasts, had leaped 
at the chance of fostering a 
dying village industry, and at 
the same time weaning felons 
from their ways, by worms 
alone. 
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The Bad Men took to this 
new sport at once. Here, far 
from Zion, they were quite 
ready to hang up their harps 
(and indeed any other imple- 
ments) on what mulberry trees 
there were; for they realised 
that practically all the work 
that mattered was accomplished 
by the worms. They seemed 
to need so little, a quota of 
green-stuff, a little sympathy 
in their periodic moults, and 
finally, a paper bag to shroud 
their auriferous sleep. Their 
masters would sit for hours in 
happy silence watching them 
eat. To their quarrelsome wives 
they would repeat primly the 
ancient Chinese saws they had 
learnt from the Department, 
how the “worms could not 
tolerate disagreeable odours, or 
persons in mourning, or filthy 
and wanton conversation.” 
And when the flightless, mouth- 
less moths emerged for their 
brief spell on earth they would 
place them two by two in 
cardboard boxes and listen in- 
dulgently to their ecstatic 
flutterings. 

But when the worms pupated 
and the August rains came 
down, life at the Luzdya took 
on a new dulness. There was 
no coffee shop, no liquor shop, 
no cinema, and the neighbouring 
villagers had locked up their 
daughters and given the Settle- 
ment a wide berth. 

The cracks, too, resented their 
enforced habitation alongside 
convicted felons, as stockbrokers 
do not lunch with share-pushers. 
Further, there had been a 
momentary threat to their 
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religion from the Salvation 
Army, who had wanted to 
take over the Settlement. Used 
to the semi-barbarous nomad 
‘eriminal tribes’ of India, 
the Army had come and seen, 
but, to my regret, finally decided 
that there was metal more 
attractive, and also much more 
malleable, elsewhere. I doubt 
if in any case they would have 
penetrated very far; for the 
Bad Men were apt to be at 
times (especially just before or 
just after their bigger dacoities) 
quite devout Buddhists. 

It was, as we expected, Po 
Byu whose patience cracked 
first. He became more and 
more truculently vocal at each 
successive visit, and at last 
made up his mind to abscond. 
Whether he proposed to em- 
brace a Robin Hood career in 
the Nawin reserves or to start 
a rebellion in Myingyan will 
never be known. A disciple 
of his worked hard for a week 
or two at the manufacture of a 
‘country-gun’—a length of 
twelve-bore gas-piping wired on 
to a wooden stock. But like 
many things at the Luzdya, 
Po Byu’s escape turned out 
all wrong. To begin with, he 
and his companions elected to 
leave just after dark by the 
usual footpath out of the Settle- 
ment. Five minutes before 
they left, an informer gave the 
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But it needed something more 
to bring about the Luzdya’s 
end, and that came soon. I 
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Myook some completely ac- 
curate information about their 
escape. The Myook’s party 
hurried out and lay up in 
time in the right place to prevent 
the escape. In Burma it is 
safe to say that the odds against 
such @ combination of circum- 
stances would normally be 5000 
to 1. Po Byu discharged his 
rude piece at once when 
challenged (there are those who 
think it was the bravest act 
of his misspent life), and the 
Myook’s brother shot him in 
the chest at seven yards range 
with a 12-bore and 8.8.G. That 
the cartridge was over three 
years old did not, in our 
opinion, explain why all the 
pellets were picked up later 
inside Po Byu’s shirt; in fact, 
he had no mark on him except 
a bruise. The official medical 
report was that he had died 
of heart failure, though there 
was a hint of ‘ chronic asthma.’ 
The Bad Men, long since con- 
vinced that Po Byu was of 
divine origin and impervious 
to harm, gazed at the tigers 
tattooed on his thigh, the gun- 
proof talismans in the skin of 
his chest and round his neck, 
and shook their heavy heads. 
Guns were clearly useless against 
such a combination, but Govern- 
ment had, it seemed, done him 
to death by some foul banao. 
The Settlement seethed. 


walked there one day — sore 
from two hours of Ko Pu’s 
devil-taxi—and there lay a huge 
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banyan tree across the road by 
the first village, and beyond it 
a swathe of houses and huts 
looking as if a tank had passed 
over them. 

“ Te taik da be,’ said the 
villagers, casually dismissing it 
as a ‘mere gale’ and starting 
their new nests with the cheerful 
inconsequence of wrens. But at 
the turn of the road two miles 
on there were no Bad Men to 
greet me. They were all much 
too busy, removing their be- 
longings from the cyclone’s track 
and settling themselves in the 
houses that still survived. The 
cyclone had come in at the 
front gate, demolished the office, 
blown the subadar of the 
military police out of bed into 
his own apron-wire, and whisked 
semicircularly round the Bad 
Men’s Abode, flattening fifty 
houses like cards and shattering 
the nerves of the few surviving 
silkworms. Now at last the 
Bad Men had a real grievance : 
no winch on earth could have 
‘straightened’ their abodes. 
But they made no complaint. 
They just gazed at the havoc 
in pride and humility. They 
guessed shrewdly that Govern- 


ment, whatever else it lacked, 
would not be wanting in com- 
passion; the wind had blown 
over them and they would soon 
be gone. 

They went, in due time, back 
where they belonged. There 
were protests from the police 
and others in the districts which 
had hoped, so short a time 
before, that they had potted 
out their pet ruffians safely in 
our conservatory, and now 
found them dug up and rudely 
transplanted back, to blossom 
wild and free. But they went. 
Kyauksadaing Settlement is 
now one with Nineveh. It 
seemed a pity in some ways 
because the P.W.D. road to 
Paukkaung was at long last 
finished. (Had not the Chief 
Engineer announced his inten- 
tion of shooting a bison in the 
Nawin Reserve in the October 
holidays, and were not seven 
steam-rollers labouring night 
and day, to promote his whim ?) 

But I often think that Ko 
Pu, like other pioneers, must 
find the onrush of civilisation 
very dull, with a new taxi— 
his has only done 30,000 miles 
—and a real road to drive it on. 
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THE PLEDGE. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


SomE men will not hunt 
bears. There are various 
reasons for refusing. The best 
reason is not having a big 
enough rifle, or one that jams 
at embarrassing moments ; for 
we all want to live as long as 
we can, and a bear can be a 
tough customer when roused. 
Usually he is just a tolerant- 
natured gentleman who minds 
his own business. Bees may 
call him a thief, ants and fish 
may not enjoy being part of 
his diet ; but, broadly speaking, 
a bear is a fairly solid and re- 
spectable citizen—a second good 
reason for leaving him to enjoy 
his rights. Another is that his 
pelt has little value. It makes 
a good rug—if you like that 
kind of thing—and the King’s 
men look quite decorative in 
those bearskin caps, but they 
do not wear them out half 
fast enough: the  bearskin 
market is practically nil. Bear 
meat, too, is not at a premium ; 
it still ranks as an experiment 
—and is frequently very rank. 
No; outside of a brag (which 
is no justification), there is 
only one good reason for de- 
molishing Bruin, unless he gets 
troublesome, and that is to 
obtain his fat. Moose and deer 
tallow have their limitations 
for cooking, especially pastry, 
but bear ‘lard’ is prime, taken 
in the fall, just before hiberna- 
tion. 





The above arguments, for 
and against hunting bears, 
chiefly against, apply to those 
more civilised beings who live 
in bear country and not to 
city sportsmen who have never 
become satiated with killing 
through killing for necessity. 
But while Old Leif Andersen 
lived in bear country and would 
not hunt bears, his reason (Leif 
had only one) was none of 
those mentioned. It was surely 
as unique as its author. 

At one time, when I first 
heard the story, I thought Old 
Leif was a bit of an author, 
at that—rather too imaginative 
—feeding me another tall yarn 
from the tall timber. Consider- 
ing this—well, I will just let 
Old Leif tell it for himself. 
For that is, after all, the correct 
approach to this story—the 
approach to Birch Island on the 
main Saskatchewan River. 


Just above the island the 
river is a8 broad as a small 
lake, perhaps a mile wide, 
and if, a stranger, you have 
made the natural mistake of 
holding to the inside of the 
river’s bend there, you would 
fail to realise you were passing 
an island—at first; for the 
head of Birch Island so tapers 
that it appears to merge into 
the opposite shore, and what is 
actually the left-hand channel 
is camouflaged as a great bulge, 
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or bay. Thus you are tricked 
into a narrowing snake-like 
channel, away from the main 
stream, very bad during low 
water. 

So shallow the water may 
be that it will not float a loaded 
canoe. You lighten it by 
wading, and tow it along with 
scraping keel, your feet slipping 
on shifty sand, rushing icy 
water climbing your legs; a 
hundred yards, two hundred 
yards, then the sand-bar sheers 
off suddenly, and, where one 
moment you were sweating with 
labour, the next instant it may 
be with fear. 

The water now hurtles itself 
and you against the outside 
curve of one of those snake-like 
bends. Here the banks are 
deeply bitten, yellow clay, pre- 
cipitous, from which hang 
dangerous ‘ sweepers ’ — trees 
that have been undermined 
and toppled, still clinging by 
their roots. Great gnarled 
limbs snag up from the depths 
of the rushing stream, like 
slavering teeth, eager to rip 
the bottom from a canoe. The 
snarling current jostles you at 
them; you paddle for dear 
life to thwart it. Perhaps, 
though you thought you had 
got past religion, you pray. 

Three miles of this tortuous 
passage, towing and cursing, 
then paddling and praying, and 
you are spewed out through a 
delta of sand-bars, formed by 
criss-cross channels at the foot 
of the island, into the main 
Stream again. But here you 
seem fully rewarded by the 
deepest breath you have known 
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for some time, and the great 
breast of the main tide receives 
you again, like a fickle mother 
now promising peace. In this 
moment of contrasting emotions, 
of dissolving fear and hate, of 
a returning response to its 
beauty, you come to know 
something of the river in terms 
of passion. You sense its in- 
dividuality. For rivers are like 
that — they have character. 
And the Saskatchewan in it- 
self epitomises and reflects all 
the enigmatic moods of Nature 
herself. To us, who know it, 
it is ‘The River,’ and cannot 
be regarded impersonally, like 
its countless infant tributaries. 

This approach, too, is the 
only way that a stranger would 
come to discover the home of 
Old Leif Andersen. For here 
on the south mainland at the 
foot of Birch Island, if you 
chanced to look up, you would 
spot a cabin—at least it was 
there several years ago—stand- 
ing on the edge of a sheer clay 
cliff. 

You would wonder, in passing, 
if anyone lived there, and in 
any case just how long it would 
be before the river cut the 
foundation away from beneath. 
But if you were one who regu- 
larly trafficked on the river 
you would know who inhabited 
this eccentric location, and you 
would probably call there for 
a word with Old Leif, along 
with a drop of his chokecherry 
wine or the firewater he occa- 
sionally distilled from oatmeal, 
pot barley, and brown sugar, 
donated by lumberjacks for the 
purpose. 
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We will go up, then—as it 
‘was several years ago—when 
we come to a shelving bank 
where Old Leif’s canoe shows 
its patched red bottom. Here 
a path is deeply worn, the result 
of many years’ tripping, and 
leads back along the very edge 
of that steep clay cliff—a hand 
out-thrust could drop a pine 
cone into swirling grey water 
a good fifty feet below. 

What a place for a cabin! 
A bare ten feet separates the 
northern corner from _ the 
gradually receding brink. But 
what a view! The eye returns 
first to that cauldron which we 
have just traversed, follows 
down to the brown patchwork 
of delta, laced with riffles, 
immediately below ; then off to 
far, timbered shores, their birch 
and poplar all purest orange and 
yellow with autumn colour, 
and accented by dark pine and 
spruce; then we swing north- 
east, beyond the mouth of 
the Petagin, to a distant bend 
that hides the ten-mile stretch 
of Tobin and Squaw rapids. 
Surely a poet chose this place 
to live, heedless of danger for 
beauty’s sake, his soul in tune 
with that of the great river! 

“Oie!” Old Leif is beside 
us now, grinning broadly. He 
does not shake hands; we are 
neighbours, living only forty 
miles apart, and our last meeting 
was little over a month ago. 
“Oie!” he greets, his thumbs 
tucked into his braces. ‘ Oie’ 
may be translatable, one sus- 
pects, a word muffled under a 
grizzled moustache that never 
knew scissors. His beard is 
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only three days old, but his 
whitish hair is certainly that 
of a poet—I had promised to 
trim last winter’s growth when 
IT returned from up-river. Other 
than this detail, the old Norse- 
man’s appearance does not 
suggest the poet: his shoulders 
are stooped and his short legs 
bandied from forty years of 
packing over hard trails, and 
when his keen grey eyes turn 
to the woods or the distances 
it is as though he were seeking 
game. 

Beneath the eaves of his 
cabin hang traps, snowshoes, 
rifles. We are invited to enter 
the interior of peeled spruce, 
pleasantly yellow with age. As 
usual, I say that I am scared 
stiff his old shanty will go 
sliding into .the river. 

“ Pfft!’ says Leif through 
that walrus moustache. It is 
his unshakable conviction that 
the cabin is safe for years to 
come, according to the amount 
of land chiselled off in the 
last two decades. 

Having returned for a 
purpose, I pause to examine, 
as years ago, two enormous 
hand-forged bear traps that 
decorate either door-post, like 
insignia of Leif’s trade. They 
have wicked off-set teeth and 
are equipped with logging chains. 

“Not Newhouse;  hand- 
made! You make ’em, Leif? ” 

“Mmm.” (Leif served a 
smithy’s apprenticeship in Nor- 
way when a lad.) 

“Look as if they’d hold a 
grizzly. Hard to set?” 

“Set ’em with clamps.” 

“They’d hold a man till 
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Doomsday, if he got caught. 
But they’re rusty as sin; why 
don’t you grease them with 
tallow, like the others ? ” 

“Don’t use ’em.” 

‘“‘ Don’t you ever intend to ? ” 

“‘ Nope.” 

“Well, I don’t blame you. 
A bear sure raises hell in a trap ; 
he’s so strong; must suffer a 
lot. Shot any lately ? ” 

7 Nope.” 

“ Lots 
there ? ” 

6c Sure.’’ 

“Don’t you ever drop one 
for lard ? ” 


hereabouts, aren’t 


“‘ Nope.” 

“Great stuff, bear lard. 
Don’t you like it ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Sure.”’ 

“What, then? Fond of 
bears ? ” 


“ Not much.” 

I let it go at that and pro- 
duce a bottle of Highland 
Cream, Leif’s favourite brand 
of Scotch. Then I set about 
his annual haircut, before 
such work with scissors can 
become dangerous. Leif sits 
on a stump, the bottle in one 
hand. .Gradually he thaws out. 
Perhaps it is the unusual caress 
of a comb in his locks. Perhaps 
it is the civilising influence of 
a haircut—and he looks very 
civilised, almost bald, in fact, 
before I get through. Or per- 
haps his pride comes to the 
fore and demands that I shall 
not go away thinking him afraid 
to tackle a bear all alone. 
Anyway, Old Leif thaws out. 

“You wanta know why I 
don’t kill bear, Buck?” he 
asks suddenly. 
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“Sure. Let’s hear it.’ 

“Promise you won’t tell? ” 

It sounds like a girl’s secret. 
I promise—rashly, and, like- 
wise, offer to trim his moustache 
so that I may hear him better. 

“Nope; I read once that 
taking hair off the upper lip 
was hard on the eyes. It 
happened back about ten years 
ago. I was up-river, ‘long 
P.A. way. I was back in the 
bush trailin’ a deer. Shot him 
with an old Marlin 38; big 
slug, no punch; not alongside 
a 30°30. <A belly shot, I trailed 
that jumper t’ell’n’gone; but 
I got ’im. Then along come a 
forest fire. I smelled it miles 
off.” Leif takes a drink, wipes 
his moustache, and hands me 
the bottle. 

“T got skittery after a while 
when the smoke started layin’ 
in through the trees. I dropped 
the deer and ran for my boat. 
Then I saw I’d even have to 
shift course. Couldn’t even 
make the boat. But I had to 
reach water. 

“When I hit the river I 
was about ten jumps ahead of 
the blaze, half-choked and 
seared as the rabbits I tripped 
over. You know what a big 
burn is like—hell—an’ no dis- 
respect to the devil, either.” 
(Leif is warming up !) 

“Td grabbed me a dead 
stump of tree to help float, 
’cause I couldn’t swim much, 
and pushed off in a hurry. 
The stump was soggy and I 
didn’t make very good time. 
The flames licked out offshore, 
sucking down, almost reaching 
me. I half-drowned from duck- 
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ing under water and I began 
to think that that was better 
than choking from smoke, but 
I kicked away the best I 
could. 

“ Well, I'd never have got 
to the far shore alone. What 
saved me, s’help me God! was 
a bear. There were a lot of 
animals, moose and deer mostly, 
swimming down-river; but it 
was a bear bumped into me. 
A drowning man will clutch at 
a straw, they say. Well, I 
grabbed the long hair on the 
bear’s rump, and he towed me. 

“Queer; he never even 
noticed me. I guess he thought 
it was the fire got hold of 
him. He just kep’ millin’ 
along, and I did my best to 
help him. 

““ Say, whatcha laughin’ at ? 
Doncha believe me?” Old 
Leif halts here, waxing in- 
dignant. 

“No. I mean sure. I was 
only laughing at the idea,” I 
chuckle. This is a woodsman’s 
yarn I have never heard before. 
If it is original with Old Leif 
I am ready to credit him with 
an as yet unsuspected imagina- 
tion. ‘Fire ahead, Leif,’ I 
say; ‘but why didn’t you 
straddle the bear ? ” 

‘* Because I mean it was like 
that,” Leif answers simply. “I 
don’t know; perhaps God sent 
that bear. Anyway, he dragged 
me to a sand-bar in the middle 
of the river, and there we lay, 
me and him, chokin’ and cough- 
in’ together. Both banks were 
burnin’ all along. There was 
no use going farther, and we 
didn’t climb up on the bar 
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because of the heat. We just 
lay there for hours. We weren’t 
scared of each other. We 
kinda liked each other’s com- 
pany. I said then, ‘ God strike 
me dead if I ever kill another 


bear!’ I meant it. I had 
trapped and shot a lot of 
bears. But none since. That’s 
all.’’ 


‘And how did you get off 
the sand-bar ? ”’ 

‘A fire-ranger picked me off 
in his boat next day. But it 
is plain to see that you are 
quite drunk and I will tell 
you no more stories.” Leif 
retains his dignity. 

I tried to match this tall 
tale then with a whopper I 
had heard in Nipawin, but it 
fell rather flat by comparison. 
And I remained very doubtful 
about Leif’s yarn. Was it his 
trick to convince me thoroughly 
that he spoke the truth and 
then tell our friends how he 
had taken me in? The whole 
River would laugh. So I 
simply scoffed; while he on 
his part insisted that I must 
tell no one—as if he should 
be considered a sentimentalist, 
perhaps. 


So much for the origin of 
Leif Andersen’s pledge, his 
single (alleged) reason for not 
hunting bear. How he broke 
this pledge, and the result, 
is my story, though I had it 
from Skippy Dick. Skippy 
Dick stutters so badly that 
I shall have to give my own 
version. 

Now, I always thought of 
Old Leif as part of the river, 
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or the river part of him—either 
way. For twenty years he had 
been in that one spot. Each 
winter he passed the tedium, 
when trapping slowed down 
with deep snow, waiting, as 
the river waited. Then came 
thaw, the glory of spring break- 
up, with ice-pans crashing like 
big guns, the log-drivers follow- 
ing shortly, and then the burst- 
ing forth of new greenery, and 
the leaping fish, Summer and 
high water from the mountains, 
deer swimming to escape the 
black flies; and so on into 
autumn colour riots. A con- 
stant pageant. 

Throughout the years Leif 
and his gruff hospitality had 
been known to every accustomed 
traveller of the river—timber 
men and trappers mostly ; 
frontiersmen, in the true tradi- 
tion of The River, even though 
outboard motors superseded 
paddles. But the select timber 
was now all culled, fur almost 
trapped out in sections, and 
Leif, who had never saved 
money, turned to making canoes 
in the summer. A Nipawin 
merchant drove fifty miles into 
the bush on a lumber trail and 
took them out in his truck. 
O irony! since those intrepid 
explorers, La Verendrye and 
Alexander Mackenzie, The River 
had been the highway, spanning 
from the Rockies to Hudson’s 
Bay. 

Perhaps all these changes 
hurt Leif Andersen. But when 
settlers came seeping into the 
woods, his jealousy flamed up. 
Farmers! That was too much. 
Was The River to become 
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tame indeed, banks shorn of 
trees? Placid cows instead of 
game? Fences ? 

Old Leif spat his disgust. 

“Squatters! Fools! Married 
men!” he snorted at me. 
“* Raisers of pigs!” 

Skippy Dick answered to all 
these charges—except marriage. 
That he was a fool depends on 
how you look at it. Skippy 
was a fool by Leif’s standards 
and mine, coming to squat in 
tall timber that would require 
endless clearing and provide 
only light soilin the end. True, 
he had settled on a burnt-over 
patch, but a new growth seemed 
bound to beat him before he 
could get the old stumps out. 
He had no horses yet, just one 
cow, rather thin on marsh 
hay, and a pair of pigs. 

These pigs were fed on 
potatoes, turnips, and general 
rubbish from a patch of garden, 
hand-dug. In addition, they 
ate a great deal of grain pur- 
chased and brought from Nipa- 
win in Skippy’s old Ford. 
Imagine that! All that work 
and money to raise pigs when 
the woods were full of game for 
the taking! Yes, and in the 
woods were bears not averse to 
pork. So surely Skippy was a 
fool, as well as the closest of 
the encroaching settlers. 

Leif had looked on that new 
homestead — from a distance. 
Skippy had called several times, 
bringing Leif mail from town, 
back-numbers of magazines, &c. 
Leif had hardly said thank you, 
and Skippy had thought him 
more than churlish, “a bit 
queered.”’ Actually, he pitied 
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“lonely Old Leif Andersen ” ; 
but Skippy knew when he 
was not wanted. 

Things had been like that 
for a year—Leif jealous of the 
non-pastoral traditions of The 
River and holding from his 
closest neighbour—when Skippy 
landed in one bright late April 
morning, seeking (of all things !) 
the loan of Leif’s bear traps. 

By chance, Leif was at home. 
There was a closed season on 
beaver that spring and Leif 
had voluntarily included a 
closed season on musk-rats ; 
because in the fall he had 
noted how scarce the ‘rats 
were—and he had received a 
rush order for a large freight 
canoe. So Skippy found him 
in the workshop, a second cabin, 
back from the river, to which 
Leif would move (if he ever 
came to the point) before his 
accustomed home dropped away 
into the depths below. 

“Gug-gug-good day, Mr 
Andersen,” Skippy said. When 
excited or embarrassed he 
stuttered like a ‘woodpecker 
rapping at a stump. And 
now he was both. 

Old Leif nodded shortly and 
continued whittling out canoe 
ribs with a draw-knife. 

“JT pbub-bub-bubu-brought 
you a leg of pork,’’ Skippy said. 
He set down a great ham on 
the edge of a smith’s forge 
and sat himself on a trestle. 
He was a slim little Englishman 
of thirty, tow-headed, blue- 
eyed. He always looked a 
trifle innocent and helpless, 
though he was not green. He 
had been in Canada eight years, 
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most of that time down on the 
prairies, where he had invested 
and lost his money, owing to 
five years of drought. Now, 
in his spare time, he was 
writing a book called ‘ Success 
in Farming.’ (Later, at the 
end of chapter six, he came to 
see the humour of it and burned 
it.) 

Old Leif looked once at that 
generous gift of ham. Like 
most of us, he detested pigs 
but liked pork. He became 
even more embarrassed than 
Skippy. This gift!—it was 
worse to Leif than having been 
called “ Mr Andersen.”’ 

All he could find to say was, 
“ Ain’t spring a funny time 
to kill a pig? Can’t freeze the 
meat.’’ 

“T did-d-didn’t kill Doctor 
Johnson; a bub-bubu-blasted 
bear did,” Skippy blurted. 
‘“ And I needed him for bub- 
bubu-breeding Sarah.” 

“Doctor Johnson?” Leif 
queried, scratching his winter’s 
growth of hair. 

‘Yes; wasn’t he a great 
eater—or sus-susa-something ? 
Anyway, that’s what I called 
the pig, Sarah’s better half.” 

‘‘ And now he’s dead. And 
you brought me Doctor John- 
son’s hind-leg.’’ Leif pieced 
things together, without trying 
to be funny. ‘ Uh—thanks. 
Uh—did you plug the bear?” 

“No; it was night; I heard 
the Dud-dud-doctor and Sarah 
squealing and gug-guga-guessed 
what was up. I grabbed an 


axe, cause I knew I couldn’t 
shush-shoot straight enough in 
the dark, and I didn’t want to 
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get mauled. But the bear ran 
away.” 

‘““ He’ll come back again,”’ 
Leif promised. ‘‘ Once a bear 
tastes pork, he’ll always come 
back for more. Did he eat 
much ¢? ” 

‘‘Nun-nuna-no; he hadn’t 
time to eat any. But he came 
back last night. I ch-chased 
im away twice, then left the 
lantern burning in the pig- 
house.” 

‘“* Musta been a durned hongry 
bear, comin’ right back like 
that,” Leif said, forgetting he 
was to have nothing to do with 
Skippy. ‘ Bears are always 
right hongry in spring, ’specially 
a late spring, like this. They 
wake up pretty thin and don’t 
find much to eat. So you better 
hang up the lantern again 
tonight, or if he comes in 
daytime——” 

“ B-but I don’t want to bub- 
buba-burn down Sarah and the 
cow. Besides, Sarah’s close 
to her time and the light worries 
her. If she’s nervous she may 
t-t-tramp on her babies or eat 
them. And as for g-getting 
the bear in daylight, I only 
got a 25°20.” 

‘“ A pea-shooter,” Leif agreed. 
Then he thought he saw the 
trend of things—first the gift, 
then a loan. ... “But I 
never lend a dog or a gun,”’ 
he stated flatly. 

* And I w-wouldn’t ask it,” 
Skippy assured him. ‘ Whu- 
whu-what I was thinking of, 
though, wa-wa-wa-was those 
t-t-traps hanging on your door. 
I hope you aren’t using them. 
If I can have ’em for a few 
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days I’ll g-g-give you the bear’s 
pelt.” 

“Don’t want it,’ Leif said 
gruffly. Why had he not thrown 
those bear traps into the river 
long ago? ‘ All a bear’s good 
for is lard, and that’s in the 
fall.”’ 

“Tf lul-lula-lard’s what you 
want, ’ll have a whole tubful 
from Doctor Johnson,” Skippy 
offered. 

And thus Old Leif was hard 
put to it to find a reason for 
not lending his bear traps. 
He was a trapper, so who would 
believe he exempted bears ? 
As for his reason, he could 
never be intimate enough 
with this squatter to divulge it 
—not even though Skippy Dick 
produced a whole gallon of 
Highland Cream. However, 
why shouldv’t Leif loan his 
traps? His oath had been 
never again to kill a bear 
himself. Which reasoning 
proves what I have said (or 
did I not?), that Skippy’s 
seeming helplessness made a 
strong appeal. Now, mourning 
the passing of Doctor Johnson, 
Skippy was positively pathetic. 
And Old Leif responded. 

Yes, Old Leif was like The 
River: he could take hard 
courses, but in the main he 
was broad and generous. So 
he grunted under his moustache 
and led the way to the bear 
traps. 

“How do you set ’em?” 
Skippy asked. 

‘‘ With clamps,’ Leif said. 
Then he paused thoughtfully 
and looked at Skippy. ‘Sure 
as shootin’ that little guy would 
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make a mug of it, go and get 
himself tangled up in a trap.” 

He demonstrated how to set 
one, screwing down the great 
springs with clamps, lifting the 
trigger and hooking the dog 
down over the toothed jaws. 
Then he sprung the trap on a 
stick and Skippy took a turn, 
but he was obviously unfamiliar 
with traps. 

“TI guess I better go ‘long 
with you,”’ Leif finally offered, 
grudgingly. ‘But I'll shake 
up some grub for us first. 
Dinner-time.”’ 

“* Oh, thanks, thanks.” 
Skippy was very grateful. 
“We'd better eat at my place, 
though. That bear might be 
after poor Sus-susa-Sarah right 
now.” 

Leif nodded, and, almost un- 
consciously, took down his old 
Winchester 30°30 from a peg 
under the eaves and slung it 
over one shoulder, a bear trap 
over the other. Then, another 
habit when he went rambling, 
he loosed two dogs that were 
generally limited in freedom 
to a thirty-foot range—stretches 
of wire on which their chain 
rings could slide. These were 
the last of a team of five; 
as the others had died, one by 
one, Leif had managed to get 
along without replacements— 
which saved a good deal of 
work, hunting and fishing to 
feed them—and speaks for their 
calibre when two dogs are 
adequate ; they were enormous, 
those huskies, with the strength 
of small ponies. 

“‘ Beauties !”’ said Skippy. 

They leapt at Leif as though 


to eat him, in the frenzied joy 
of release. ‘Down, Lucy! 
Down, Pearl!” Leif clouted 
them off affectionately. Pearl 
seemed as old as he, a great 
faded - yellow wolfish - looking 
bitch. Lucifer was compara- 
tively young, the last of her 
pups, chocolate in colour, with 
creamy legs and brow markings. 

“Would they ch-chase after 
a bear?” Skippy asked. 

‘Yep ; the fools ! ” Leif said. 

He walked on in silence, 
leading the way. Skippy 
dropped behind on the woods 
trail. Few men, somehow, 
would try to lead the way for 
Leif—unless it were in a town. 

After a while he spoke, com- 
pleting his last statement. 

‘“*Lumberjacks give me 4a 
bear cub three years ago Feb- 
’uary. Had killed the mother 
while loggin’s Den under a 
windfall that had to be cleared. 
She was stoopid with sleep; 
they killed her with axes. COub 
six weeks old, maybe; size of 
a cat. The boys fed him con- 
densed milk and give me a 
lot more, ‘long with him. I 
raised him that way. A lot 
of fun, but he got to be a 
nuisance. I kicked him out in 
the fall. The dogs bossed him 
then, so they still think they 
can lick a bear. One reason I 
keep ’em tied up.” 

‘¢ And what happened to that 
bear?” Skippy wanted to know. 
“Did he come back in the 
spring ? ” 

“Sure. O’ course. I loosed 
the dogs on him. He looked 
kinda hongry and I didn’t 
care to boot him out like I 
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useta. But he was still scared 
of dogs.” 

“Mum -muma- maybe that 
was the bear that finished the 
Doctor,’”’ Skippy suggested. 

“The Doctor? Oh—yes— 
might be,” Leif admitted. “‘ He 
was raised in a house and knew 
how to open doors ’n’every- 
thing.” 

So perhaps from the start 
Old Leif had suspected: the 
bear he had raised might have 
killed Skippy’s pig, and Leif 
may have felt partly responsible. 

Back from the river they 
struck a road. Three miles 
along its miry track they came 
to the burnt-over strip that 
marked Skippy’s homestead. 
His cabin, raw and new-looking, 
stood in the clear, but hardly 
safe from another possible fire, 
should one sweep the timber. 
His garden patch, grubbed out 
with great effort, looked woe- 
fully small. So did the log 
stable, the adjoining pig-house, 
the little stack of cow-fodder. 

“ Home sweet home,’’ Skippy 
murmured, and looked out 
across the too-familiar vista of 
scorched poles and stumps that 
reached south to the Great 
Muskeg. “I wonder how 
Sarah’s keeping.” 

They found Sarah quite safe, 
but puffing abnormally. 

““They’re d-d-due !”’ Skippy 
breathed, turning to Leif. 

““ Who’re due ? ” 

“ Another j-j-generation of 
Johnsons,’”’ Skippy predicted. 
He almost forgot food on this 
momentous occasion, till he 
saw that Old Leif was not 
deeply stirred. 
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It is quite possible, however, 
that Old Leif was duly im- 
pressed before the afternoon 
was out. Sarah began present- 
ing young Johnsons to the 
world at precisely 2.35 P.M., 
29th April—about the time two 
shallow holes had been made 
in which to conceal bear traps 
just outside the maternity ward. 
Every quarter of an hour there- 
after Skippy reported progress. 
By five o’clock it seemed that 
thirteen was to be Sarah’s 
limit, and both she and Skippy 
appeared satisfied. Leif saw 
no sense in it all, this pig- 
raising, but Skippy’s elation 
would have moved a heart of 
stone. 

The bear traps, strongly wired 
to logs for drags, had been 
neatly set, covered lightly with 
chaff, and left to await Bruin ; 
but Leif had not departed. 
Skippy had detained him by 
countless means, asking advice, 
dragging out books, getting 
help to repair his radio, and 
not least, by organising a bee 
to complete the dissection of 
Doctor Johnson, portions of 
whom cluttered every corner 
of the one-roomed cabin. A 
roast of spare ribs was in the 
oven, flanked with potatoes. 
Yes, and a great prune pie. 
Tonight there would be feasting. 

There was feasting; radio 
reception was at its best—a 
clear night; and there was a 
spare bunk to sleep in. Old 
Leif had enjoyed Skippy’s 
fluttering hospitality hugely, ad- 
mitted or not. He stayed the 
night. 

The dogs were kept in the 
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cabin, so as not to frighten 
the bear, and chained to the 
cooling stove to keep them from 
eating pork. All night they 
slept, but at grey dawn Pearl 
began to growl. 

Old Leif woke at the first 
sound. ‘“ Quiet, Pearl!” She 
would not stop. Lucifer took 
up the strain too. Leif slipped 
from bed and cuffed them. 
They must not bark. 

Then a sudden screaming and 
roaring sounded from the pig- 
house, and Leif said, ‘ Got 
him!” 

The two men dashed into 
trousers; the dogs barked 
furiously. The sound outside 
had subsided, except for oc- 
casional squeals from Sarah. 
Evidently the bear had made 
off with the drag. Skippy lit 
the lantern. “I must c-c-c- 
calm down Sarah or she may 
t-t-tramp the litter.” 

Leif held the straining dogs 
on leash. “Only one trap 
missing,” he said when they 
reached the pig-house. ‘“ Set 
the other off with a stick, 
’ecase of trouble.” 

Skippy obeyed; then went 
to soothe Sarah. She subsided 
shortly, venting only nervous 
grunts. Skippy appeared, carry- 
ing one small pink casualty, 
a baby trampled underfoot. 
“ Lul-lula-lucky at that,” he 
commented. He returned with 
an armful of hay to comfort 
Sarah, and left the light with 
her. 

Leif kept smacking the dogs 
to hush them. Between their 
yaps he had marked a sound 
from the dead-wood in the burn. 


The bear, hauling the drag, 
a hundred-pound log, had kept 
to clearest going. In scrub or 
young trees it would soon get 
tangled, surely; though it 
might travel a mile or so. If 
it reached green timber it would 
probably climb a tree. 

There was not yet light 
enough for shooting. Half an 
hour would make the difference 
—possibly the time it would 
take to close in on the bear. 

The dogs pulled Old Leif 
along as if he were on skids. 
Their leashes got tangled in 
charred poles leaning at all 
angles in the burn. “ Lul- 
lula-let me take one dog,” 
Skippy offered. He was not 
heeded, and Old Leif continued 
to be jerked along, till all at 
once one toe caught on a root 
and he was pitched down so 
hard that he was half-stunned. 

“Gawd! I’ve let them go!” 
he moaned, his first thought. 
Lucky, really, he had not 
twisted an ankle ; but the dogs 
were now fast overtaking the 
bear. ‘ Hurry!” 

They plunged on, unable to 
see far ahead ; for in the morn- 
ing light the sprinkling new 
growth of four-foot poplar 
shoots was like a low-lying 
green fog. Beyond a ridge the 
dogs were raising cry. For a 
moment Leif halted to listen, 
panting. 

“They’ve caught up,” he 
said. “The fools may close 
in. Hurry!” 

They topped the ridge. Now 
they could see bear and dogs; 
the bear struggling in a small 
grove of young burnt trees, 
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the tops of which swayed and 
clacked together as the bear 
sought to dislodge the clinging 
trap, or drag, or both. The 
dogs circled, barking. For the 
most part the bear did not heed 
them, but occasionally one dog 
would flash in and make a 
pass at his rump, slashing it— 
or the empty air as it became 
necessary to dodge a smashing 
blow from a great forepaw. 

Then, even as they hurried 
down the ridge, ‘‘ He’s away !”’ 
Leif yelled. ‘ He’s broken 
clear! No; must’ve shed the 
trap by the way he’s dis- 
appearin’ ! ”” 

It was true. The bear was 
off at a mad gallop, dogs in 
swift pursuit. Despite his 
lumbering everyday gait, a 
bear is said to be capable of 
outrunning @ moose or a horse. 

“ Hope the dogs can’t catch 
up,” Leif said anxiously. 

They found the trap and 
drag where they had seen the 
struggle. The toe and claw 
of a bear remained in the 
trap. Then Leif kept on in 
the general direction of the 
pursuit. Recently thawed snow 
left soggy ground, and in the 
fast-growing light a trail could 
be followed. 

Occasionally Leif stopped and 
whistled ; still there was no 
sign of returning dogs. Skippy 
sensed the other’s keen anxiety. 
He was in the awkward position 
of sympathising, yet unable to 
help. His staccato comments or 
questions went unheeded. 

Leif plunged on for a full 
hour, like a slower hound in 
pursuit. The trail circled back 
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to the river, and they were 
abreast of Skippy’s cabin when 
they found the dogs. 

It was tragic. Lucifer lay 
with a great tuft of black bear 
hair in his mouth, disembowelled. 
Old Pearl, close by, looked as if 
she had been crushed and then 
beaten into the mossy forest 
floor. 

The two men stood looking 
down. Skippy’s hand crept to 
Old Leif’s shoulder. 

‘*T—I—I know .. .” 

Skippy should have kept 
quiet. Leif shrugged away the 
hand. What could a farmer 
know about such a loss ?— 
these trail mates, sharers of 
blizzard, frost, and sometimes 
hunger! But Skippy did sense 
it. He went away and left 
Old Leif alone with his dead. 

“TI felt a little like that when 
I lost Doctor Johnson,’’ Skippy 
mused. He wondered what he 
could do. He went to his 
shack and returned with a 
shovel. 

“Mum-mum-may I do 
this ? ”’ 

Old Leif nodded. 

They buried the dogs. Not 
a tear from Old Leif, though. 
No slush. Just silence. 

He set out for home after 
a not very hearty breakfast, 
despite Skippy’s best efforts at 
flap-jacks, bacon, and coffee. 

“T deserved it,” Leif told 
himself as¥he took his way 


through the woods. “I broke 
my pledge.” 
But what would have 


happened if Old Leif had met 
up with that bear just then ? 
Who knows? A sudden re- 
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venge, surely—in the light of 
what did happen—and practic- 
ally the same result. 

As it was, he approached 
his cabin dolefully. Now he 
‘was alone. The dogs had always 
been there to greet him, if 
not at his heels. He was still 
damning himself—and the bear 
—when he noted that his door 
was open—battered open. And 
the interior of the cabin was a 
horrid wreck. 

His food shelves were torn 
down. His cupboard smashed. 
Bread-box broken and empty. 
A jam tin licked clean. Flour 
sack ripped and spilled. Sugar 
bin polished. Most of what 
had been a grubstake sufficient 
for the next three months had 
been devoured or ruined. 

The answer, of course, was 
a bear. The same bear? 
Hardly. Buta bear. And Old 
Leif was feeling harshly towards 
bears in general already. His 
superstitious attitude—that he 
had been scored-off for breaking 
his pledge—barely outweighed 
his spleen. 

Then he saw it. 

From his south window Leif 
spotted a bear swimming against 
current to the foot of Birch 
Island. 

Of one thing there was no 
doubt: there were not so many 
bears around but what this 
swimmer was either the bear 
that had killed his dogs or the 
one that had demolished the 
grub-stake. 

With so certain a revenge in 
sight, Old Leif did not hesitate. 
Otherwise he might not have 
attempted any form of retribu- 
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tion. <As it was, he was off 
like a shot; down-stream a 
quarter of a mile to the shelving 
bank and his old canoe; then 
pushing up toward Birch Island. 

He kept to the main stream 
and right up, half a mile along 
the island before he stopped 
and secured the canoe at the 
north bank. Now, by working 
back, he would surely meet 
Bruin in the thin end of the 
wedge. Not likely the bear 
would be in a hurry. 

However, the wind was 
against him—that is, from him 
to the bear. So he was not 
surprised when he came to the 
foot of the island, after zig- 
zagging along cautiously and 
peering into all cover, that he 
failed to see his quarry. 

The bear had taken to water. 
There he was, just a head 
showing, steaming it off across 
that narrower south channel, 
which was roaring with high 
spring water. The strong 
current was pulling the bear 
down, across a now submerged 
delta of sand-bars. 

Leif threw up his rifle, cock- 
ing the hammer as he lined the 
ivory bead with the rear sight, 
and lifted to the bear’s skull. 
Then he hesitated. In one of 
those flashes that come to a 
man it was as though he read 
on his sights, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
kill—a bear.” 

Leif’s finger eased on the 
trigger. Then in the same 
flash he compromised. What 
he would do, he would just 
snick an ear off that bear— 
teach him a lesson. And that is 
what he aimed to do. 
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Of all the rifle shots I have 
known, I should choose Leif 
to shoot cigarettes out of my 
mouth, if I had to be the goat 
for such foolery. He was good. 
But shooting over water is 
tricky. Add a moving object 
swayed by shoulder movement 
and a swirling current, and it 
was no wonder that Leif’s 
first shot missed. It went 
high. A trifle less front bead 
this time. <A _ little lower. 
Boom! The bear lurched under 
water, came up swimming circles, 
head high, weaving and bawling. 
The shot had gone too low, 
clipped the side of his head or 
taken him at water-line in the 
base of the neck. 

Whether he was mortally 
wounded or not will never be 
known. But Leif stood there, 
shaking. He had gone too far. 


He had broken his pledge. 
Like a lot of us, his religion was 
not .of a constant order. It 
surged up so infrequently that 
it was largely superstition— 
begotten of various fears. What 


did he fear now? The old 
pledge—broken—“ God strike 
me dead if I ever kill another 
bear.”’ 

Well, God is not so small or 
relentless. But a strange thing 
happened. Call it coincidence ; 
it is more comforting to sinners. 
The bear continued to weave, 
swimming blindly, but, if any- 
thing, straight across the 
channel. He landed at the 
foot of that precipitous clay 
bank. That is, he tried to 
land. He could not. He just 
clawed away at the straight 
wall before him. Then _ it 
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happened — coincidence _cer- 
tainly, but it happened—the 
whole face of the cliff fell for- 
ward, moving majestically at 
first, like a wall falling forward ; 
then crumpling suddenly, the 
whole raising an enormous 
volume of displaced water, all 
dissolving inte mere muddy 
foam. 

The incredible had happened. 
Before his own eyes Leif saw 
his cabin cling for a moment, 
the crack halving its foundation, 
then tipple over and bounce into 
the river like a bird’s nest 
dislodged by a boy’s stick. And 
like a loose nest of twigs it 
split into fragments, floating 
away. 

Leif stood there, almost ex- 
pecting heaven to smite him 
next. But his immediate heaven 
was a smiling blue sky. Then 
he realised what had happened. 
He had lost his home. Just 
log walls? No; the home he 
had loved, that he had clung 
to so stubbornly, that for two 
decades had served The River 
with hospitality. Yet ‘worse 
than that in a material sense. 
All his traps, a really large 
investment and a source of 
livelihood, hung on those topp- 
ling walls. Within were bedding, 
cooking utensils, and a hundred 
objects of small but important 
value. Very important when 
you are old, when trapping 
provides no more than a bare 
grubstake in these days of de- 
pleted game and fur prices. 

What had he left? A work- 
shop and tools, a rifle, a canoe, 
the clothes he stood in. Start 
afresh? How? Where? 

s 
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The tragedy, however, was 
not complete—in one sense. 
Skippy Dick saved the situation. 
He and Old Leif are partners 
now, however it came about. 
And they seem to get along 
not too badly. Leif refuses to 
feed the pigs, but his rifle 
provides a good deal of meat. 
He will milk the cow, though 
—likes his butter, and cream in 
his coffee—and he weeds the 
garden diligently. In a new 
workshop he makes canoes. 
Skippy provides youth and com- 
panionship. I do not know 
whether they are more like 
partners or father and son. 

T do not know, either, whether 
in the first instance of this 
story or the last Leif was 
pulling my leg. I have just 
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given it to you as a tale—for 


what it is worth. I do not even 
pretend it has a moral. But 
sometimes, as I pass, I look 
up at that shorn cliff at the 
foot of Birch Island, and I 
think of the landmark that had 
stood there, stood for all the 
pioneering traditions of The 
River. I think of what they 
meant to Leif, how much he 
was part of The River; and 
how, if not in so many words, 
he had sworn his allegiance to 
The River—from which the 
old colourful life is now fading. 
And, as I look up, the bareness 
of that cliff seems to whisper 
that more than one pledge was 
broken. Whereupon I am a 
little sad—although I know it 
happened for the best. 
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THE NORTH-EAST FROSTIE SEA. 


BY DOUGLAS AND MARY DIXON. 


I. 


Ir had always been John 
Davidson’s intention to make 
a final test of his idea of a 
ship as an ideal home by going 
away for over a year, living 
in his yacht, an old east-coast 
fishing boat, and earning his 
living at the same time. He 
believed that if he could only 
sail to out-of-the-way corners 
of the world his mode of 
life would be so greatly 
simplified, and unique material 
for writing so abundant, that 
earning a modest living would 
be easier than it would be 
ashore. None the less, a strain 
of caution made him wait 
until he had accumulated 
a certain reserve of money. 
This held up his scheme for 
several years. But the idea 
never faded. And eventually, 
with about a hundred and fifty 
pounds saved from one year’s 
work, and reasonable prospects 
for the next, John Davidson 
felt it would not be over- 
optimistic to give his wife, 
for her birthday, a present of 
a chart of their proposed destina- 
tion, and an Admiralty pilot 
with sailing directions. 

He had known for some years 
where they should go. There 
are not many seas nowadays 
left unexplored and _  un- 
popularised, but in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, north of the Alands 


and the Quarkens, there are 
islands, bays, and inlets, “‘ The 
North-east Frostie Sea,’’ that 
are shut in ice for a large part 
of the year and still little known 
to the world at large. English 
charts were scanty, the pilot 
hinted at all sorts of dangers ; 
‘abnormal magnetic condi- 
tions exist in various parts 
of the Gulfs of Finland and 
Bothnia” ... “by the pre- 
vailing current in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, vessels are usually set 
to the eastward of their course 
towards the Finnish reefs.” Ac- 
cording to the chart and the 
pilot, the North Quarkens, the 
group of islands dividing the 
Gulf at its narrowest point, 
seemed to be the greatest diffi- 
culty. The southerly current 
was said to be very strong, 
except during a southerly gale. 
The Davidsons pinned the chart 
on their bedroom wall, and 
every morning and evening, as 
they lay in bed, they studied 
it and wondered if a little 
sailing ship, without any engine, 
would ever get through those 
narrows and up to the north. 
Their interest grew. To sail 
in time to get there as soon as 
the ice broke up; to spend all 
the summer exploring and dis- 
covering the islands; to face 
contentedly the long winter 
when they would be frozen in 
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by the ice, surely this would 
at once remove them into a 
world of few and simple realities 
and provide unequalled oppor- 
tunities for writing. 

That winter, Mrs Davidson 
pinned up three lists on the 
pantry door where she would 
be sure to see them frequently. 
The first was headed “ Stores 
Required,” and consisted mainly 
of tea, Ovaltine, and butter. 
The other two were called 
“Clothes to be Done” and 
‘Clothes Overhauled.”’ They 
rather gave away the fact 
that sewing and mending were 
not Mrs Davidson’s strongest 
points, but the second list 
made fairly good progress on 
the whole. There was only 
one hitch. The hundred and 
fifty pound reserve did not 
increase in that last year as 
they had hoped. They had a 
number of unexpected expenses. 
Bearing in mind the underlying 
principle of the voyage, it is 
difficult to understand why they 
should, for instance, have taken 
another cottage. And yet it 
was typical of John Davidson. 
He felt, with that curious vein 
of caution in him, that he ought 
not to take for granted the 
result of his experiment, and 
even if the voyage were a 
success he would still need a 
shore base for a little while to 
consolidate his position before 
setting off again for good. So, 
when a more convenient cottage 
was offered to them, it seemed 
unreasonable to turn down the 
opportunity, and unreasonable 
not to make a few rather badly 
needed improvements, especially 
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as Mrs Davidson had fallen in 
love with it. 

The result was that when 
they actually sailed, in spite 
of tremendous efforts they had 
only two hundred pounds as a 
reserve fund to see them through 
for eighteen months. It was not 
hopeless by any means; it meant 
a little under three pounds a 
week for the whole trip, and 
Mrs Davidson had something 
amounting to a gift for econ- 
omical provisioning. But it also 
meant that in order to have 
enough for photographic sup- 
plies, ship’s gear and so on, 
there was a real necessity now 
for John to write, and sell his 
writings. For his peace of 
mind he could not afford to 
wait too long. And their efforts 
had left them very tired. 


They sailed on a Friday. 
It was the very first day they 
were ready, after a month’s 
feverish rush to let and prepare 
their cottage, finish rigging and 
painting the ship, and stow 
their personal gear and the 
cases of provisions they had 
decided to take with them. 
It was also the very first day 
they floated, after a week on 
the hard at neap tides. The 
day before, when the tide had 
not reached their water-line by 
two inches, Mrs Davidson had 
spent a great deal of time 
with tide-tables and a tape 
measure. All winter she had 
been haunted by a curious fear 
of ‘ easterlies,’ the fresh east 
winds that so often blow in 
the bright crisp weeks of May, 
and the days on the hard had 
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tormented her with steady 
south - westerly breezes that 
would have been ideal for a 
quick passage to the Baltic. 
Now that they were ready, 
John Davidson would have been 
glad enough to relax and take 
the wind when it came, but 
she would not let him. 

“We're losing our chance,”’ 
she said; ‘we must hurry, 
hurry, hurry until we get to 
the Baltic. Then it won’t 
matter.” 

So, as soon as they floated 
off the hard, quite easily after 
all, they had to make sail 
and drift down the river on 
the ebb in spite of the fact 
that it was raining and there 
was no wind. Nobody could 
understand why they must start 
in such depressing conditions 
with a whole year and a half 
before them ; nobody, that is, 
who had not encountered Mrs 
Davidson’s fever of impatience 
in those last days. Yet, in 
spite of a good deal of surface 
excitement, they were both 


' suffering from an undercurrent 


of depression, which might have 
been from either overstrain or 
premonition. Whichever it was, 
they were not a bit surprised 
when, in defiance of a good 
weather forecast, the rain turned 
to a fog that held them fretting 
at anchor in the mouth of 
London River for twelve hours ; 
nor were they surprised that 
the wind, when it came, sprang 
up from the north-east. In 
the circumstances, John David- 
son showed considerable wisdom 
by insisting upon taking them 
in to anchor at Harwich for 


a day and a night. Then, 
although the wind had not 
changed, they carried on. Out- 
side Landguard Point the sea 
still tumbled in desolate con- 
fusion. They plunged into icy 
waters, grey combers streaked 
with dirty foam. Driving rain 
cut face and hands like a lash 
and soaked down through even 
the most cunningly wound scarf 
or neck-cloth. It was May 
indeed, but not bright or crisp, 
and so cold that they had to 
take short spells on deck and 
then rush down to warm frozen 
hands at the coal stove in the 
cabin. But they threshed on, 
one tack up to Yarmouth and 
another over to Holland, until 
they picked up the coast 
and discovered that the best 
they had done was to reach 
Ymuiden. 

It was a bad start; for John 
Davidson had planned to sail 
direct to the Elbe, and he 
could not help feeling that 
they had fought an unnecessary 
battle. 

If they had waited at Ymui- 
den and rested until the wind 
faired, it would not have 
mattered. Unfortunately, in 
their anxiety to push on, they 
decided to sail through the 
Great North Holland Canal, 
which runs nearly parallel with 
the coast up to the Dutch 
Frisian Islands. The weather 
was very unsettled, thunder- 
storms alternating with calms, 
but even so, the mistake should 
have been obvious, because any 
breeze that could take them 
north in the canal would have 
been fair for the quicker sea- 
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passage. For three days they 
sailed past sunken tulip-fields 
and dallied in the cheese market 
of Alkmaar. After the first 
day the south-west wind that 
would have taken them to 
Kiel blew fresh and fair. It 
was very pleasant, but they 
paid for it. They had their 
days of idling; then the wind 
went back to the north-east, 
and for nearly two whole weeks 
they fought to get to the Elbe, 
sometimes driven back, some- 
times hove-to off the Frisian 
coast, sometimes rolling tedi- 
ously in fog and calm. It 
certainly seemed as if Mrs 
Davidson had been right with 
her dreaded easterlies; and 
through all the weary struggle 
she was oppressed with a feeling 
of frustration, very unlike her 
usual flaring optimism. 

‘‘ Sometimes,’”’ she said to 
John, “I think I must be a 
witch and make it happen. 
I wish I could shake off this 
feeling that something is fight- 
ing us. It isn’t only the head- 
wind and the calms; after all, 
we're pretty used to them. 
Perhaps it’s only because I’m 
tired that I feel there is some 
intangible opposition to the 
whole thing. Anyway, when 
we get to the Baltic it will be 
all right.’’ 

But when they got to the 
Baltic, though the seas were 
shorter and steeper and the 
water nearly fresh enough for 
washing, and though there 
were no tides to help and 
hinder, yet there did not seem 
to be any improvement. Still 
the same alternating head-wind 
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and fog—only perhaps there 
was more fog now than wind. 
They lay for days off the 
Swedish coast enveloped in a 
white blanket of mist; the 
polished water surged round 
them, the sails lifted and shook, 
every separate reef - point 
drumming in obedience to the 
slow swell that rolled the ship 
in long, uncontrollable shudders. 
Mrs Davidson, at the helm, 
watched anxiously for the 
distant, dark-blue line moving 
towards them over the pale 
sea; but if the breeze reached 
them it often died at once, 
and when it lasted an hour or 
two, only shifted the burden to 
John. For the fog still hung 
low on the sea, the circle of the 
horizon loomed only a few 
hundred yards away, and navi- 
gation became a torment. He 
made his first landfall at a 
Swedish port by ‘ arming’ the 
lead with a smear of tallow 
and creeping inshore with 
frequent soundings, checking 
up each depth and each speck 
of sand or mud picked up by 
the tallow with the chart read- 
ings, until he had verified their 
position and could steer for 
the invisible harbour entrance. 

Three times they put into 
port before reaching Stock- 
holm; twice, at Ystad and 
Kalmar, for supplies, and once, 
at Oscarshamm, when they were 
driven back by a fierce northerly 
gale. They allowed themselves 
no rest ashore. They were 
old towns, these, with a 


splendour of lilac hanging over 
old city walls, and if Jobn 
Davidson had no time for any 
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writing, there were notes to be 
made, old squares, old castles, 
and, above all, old-time sailing 
traders to be seen and photo- 
graphed. The weather was now 
much warmer. If there had 
been no limit to time or money, 
if they had already proved 
themselves and were living on 
board for good, it would have 
been very well indeed. John 
could have done his writing 
while they waited in those 
summer days for a fairer wind. 
To force a battle was against 
everything he had learnt in 
his knowledge of the sea. But 
they had to press on. BHighteen 
months had seemed a long 
enough time when they left 
England, but they were going 
to be frozen in for much of it, 
and the islands of the north 
were still far away. So, every 
day they sailed, and every day 
had its own struggle to make 
northing. 

When at last, through the 
soft inland waters of Lake 
Maloren, still beating to wind- 
ward after one and a half 
thousand miles sailed, they came 
to Stockholm, they were a 
month late, still tired, and not 
one word had John Davidson 
been able to write. 


Probably everyone responds 
to the cool, clean beauty of 
Stockholm, and certainly John 
Davidson, with his passionate 
love of the sea, thought it the 
most beautiful city in the world. 
Everywhere he looked he could 
see water, clean shining water, 
and ships of all nations and 
types. If there had been more 
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time there is little doubt that 
here, above all, he would have 
been able to live and work 
aboard in great content. But 
underlying a certain feeling of 
triumph in having at any rate 
reached the latitude of the 
northernmost Orkneys, was the 
realisation that the most diffi- 
cult part of the passage was 
still before them. Behind the 
advice they were given in Stock- 
holm seemed to be the warn- 
ing, “it will be something of 
an achievement to reach the 
north of the Bothnia without 


an engine.’ ‘ Ah,” thought 
the Davidsons, “the North 
Quarkens.”’ 


They did not understand. 
Even though they received the 
Swedish weather forecasts every 
day, with reports of north-east 
winds on the northern coasts, 
they still did not understand. 

The character of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, as they had read and 
heard of it, was of sudden 
fierce squalls out of a sunny 
sky ; of terrific gales and cruel 
seas. They had certainly never 
thought of it as one of the 
small ‘trade winds’ areas of 
the world. Yet, it could not 
have been only because of 
its tideless sea that it had 
remained the last home of 
sail. There were not only 
the great square-rigged ships 
sailing out of Mariehamm, but 
all the little traders too, with 
their small auxiliary engines 
and their spread of sail. They 
had passed them in the south 
Baltic, but it was in Stockholm 
that John Davidson’s attention 
was caught by the tall slender 
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spars and standing gafis of the 
Aland schooners bringing wood 
and potatoes to Sweden. There 
was only a short stretch of 
open sea between the Aland 
Islands and the outer skerries 
of Stockholm’s skargard, but 
still that was no rig to be 
caught in a blow, no rig to 
stand pitching and rolling in 
a short sea. He thought again 
when he saw some of their 
canvas, old beyond belief, seam- 
sick and often so full of holes 
that it was surprising that it 
held enough wind to drive the 
heavy, rather clumsy hulls. The 
truth was that in most years 
there is little wind in the 
Bothnian Gulf during the short 
summer, and what there is is 
constant in direction, usually 
from the south-east during the 
day. Along the Swedish coast, 
where the land is high, there 
are said to be land and sea 
breezes in the morning and 
evening, but not along the low, 
island-fringed Finnish shore. 

Even a light south-easterly 
breeze would have suited the 
Davidsons, though they might 
have taken longer over the 
passage than they expected. 
But just this year the wind was 
from the north-east. Day after 
day it blew steadily from the 
contrary quarter; in the even- 
ing it died and there was a 
calm. They did not grasp 
the position for a long time; 
for they had a fair wind out 
of Stockholm and picked up 
the ‘ trade wind’ in the Aland 
Islands. 

Next day it blew a northerly 
gale and they ran close-reefed 
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among rocky islands and shoals 
with John Davidson aloft to 
look for unmarked dangers. 
They broke the mainsail boom 
in a sudden jibe to avoid a 
submerged rock, for Mrs David- 
son, at the tiller, had neither 
time nor strength to shorten 
in the sheet. They sailed to 
windward, with jury-rig, until 
they found an Aland firewood 
schooner sheltering by a broken 
pier, and borrowed axe and 
wood from her so that they 
could fish the spar to serve 
until they came to Abo on the 
Finnish mainland. And all 
these days, and while they lay 
at Abo waiting for a new boom 
to be made, the wind sitill 
blew from the north-east. Even 
when they came to the island 
of Lyperto, northernmost pilot 
station for Abo and the Gulf 
of Finland, they did not realise 
the constancy of the head-wind. 
They found an almost perfect 
anchorage, with the main island 
curving round astern like a new 
moon, and a very small island 
ahead of them. They lay there 
for several days waiting for 
the wind to change, and the 
time passed pleasantly. They 
climbed over the rocks for 
bilberries, pulled the dinghy in 
reed-fringed bays and hunted 
for fresh supplies of milk, eggs, 
and butter, which were not at 
all easy to find. But one day, 
when the weekly little steamer 
came from Nystad, someone 
asked them how long they were 
staying. 

“Till the wind changes,” 
answered Mrs Davidson rather 
in surprise; and everybody 
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laughed. They were told that 
the wind could blow from the 
north-east all the summer. 


And now it was John David- 
son who said they must ‘ hurry, 
hurry, hurry.” Already it was 
past the height of the short 
northern summer and_ the 
nights were beginning to darken. 
He was afraid that they 
would never reach the north 
to explore the islands. He was 
not thinking of writing now. 
The important thing was to 
get there. 

They sailed day and night 
again, anchoring when they 
must, for lack of wind, usually 
between nine and ten in the 
evening, and making sail when 
an air stirred at three or four 
in the morning. They sailed 
through enchanted islands of 
woodland, meadow, and cliff, 
with enticing inlets and bays 
to which they must close their 
eyes. They sailed past great 
colonies of duck and geese that 
would have gladdened the heart 
of a wild-fowler ; through gold 
and crimson seas when, in the 
evening, the sun dipped behind 
shadowy pinnacles of rock and 
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sharp silhouettes of trees; 
through a fairyland of blue and 
gold and green when the first 
little breeze of morning aroused 
the sleeping water. They put 
in only for necessary supplies. 
Leaving the Finnish islands 
they set a course for Sweden, 
pursued by thunderstorms and 
grateful for the _ transitory 
change of wind which the squalls 
often brought with them. They 
slipped through the long-dreaded 
North Quarkens with a good 
thunderstorm behind and ac- 
tually a favourable current 
underneath them; they fought 
a northerly gale off the little 
sealing harbour of Buroklubb 
and gained a few miles northing. 
And so, almost on the last day 
of July, they came at the end 
to Lulea, capital of northern 
Sweden. And on that day the 
wind was kind and helped 
them through the narrow little 
neck of Tjuvholmssund, barely 
more than a steamer’s width, 
where the current may pour 
out at great strength. Across 
the great shining fjard they 
saw the city rising fair against 
the skyline, the tower of the 
Cathedral over all. 


II. 


Although they had reached 
the North, within about fifty 
miles of the Polar Circle, even 
now the voyage had only 
just begun. Practically every- 
thing was still to do: the islands 
they had studied on the bed- 
room wall to be discovered, 
the writing to be done to pay 


their way, the living in the 
ship, as opposed to the past 
months of passage - making. 
But although it was so late, 
although there was so much 
to do, they had to stay 
in Lulea to find out where 
to lay the ship up safely 
during the winter ice. The 
$2 
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result was disappointing. It 
seemed there were no small 
slips in the little harbours of 
the north where she could be 
hauled out. In the Finnish 
islands, and farther south in 
Sweden, John Davidson had 
seen many such slips, where 
they could have hauled out, 
built a wooden house over 
the ship for the winter, and 
continued to live in her. He 
remembered, too, that the Aland 
schooners wintered in the ice 
itself and only came up once 
every few years for painting ; 
he thought about --that—a 
sheltered berth somewhere, 
where the ice would not be 
likely to move. But he could 
find no one to assure him that 
it would be perfectly safe, and 
many advised against it. So 
it seemed that she must be 
taken out in one of the biggish 
yards in Lulea, where building a 
house would not be practicable ; 
they would have to leave her 
when the really cold weather 
came, and that altered all his 
ideas for the winter: some- 
how they would have to go 
ashore. 

It was settled that they 
should go up-country and join 
the nomad Lapps. From the 
journalistic point of view it 
was the right thing to do; he 
had always meant to see some- 
thing of their life, anyway. But 
he had not realised they would 
have to go so far inland. They 
made a special journey to the 
Lappland mountains to make 
contact with some of the tribes 
before the winter came. In 
itself it was a great success ; 
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they lived with a Lapp family, 
and John was rather carried 
away by his interest in Lapp 
life. But it was like the cottage ; 
it seemed the right thing to do, 
but it was off his real line. 
And it cost time and money. 
He regretted it afterwards. 

When they returned to Lulea, 
social engagements kept them 
lingering: parties and picnics 
nearly every day. Lulea was 
a shock to the Davidsons; 
they knew it was a port of 
size, shipping iron ore from the 
Lappland mines, but they had 
not expected such a modern, 
gay little city so far north. 
It was attractive, too, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the 
Lule Alv and its fjard, with 
wide, shady streets and clean, 
pleasant quays where they could 
lie alongside. So the days 
slipped by, and most of August 
was gone before they sailed 
again, well stocked with food, 
for the REAL THING. 


It was a tragedy for John 
Davidson that he had not been 
able to reach his islands sooner. 
He did not know until later 
how those lost months had 
wrecked his hopes, but he was 
conscious of an ill fate that 
had, at each critical moment, 
led him into a wrong choice; 
if only . . . he thought bitterly, 

. if only he had waited at 
the beginning, or in Ymuiden, 
for the fair wind; if only he 
had sailed up the Swedish 
instead of the Finnish coast. ... 
Now he had arrived, and the 
summer was almost gone. 

They were so lovely, these 
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northern islands; not so close 
together as he had imagined 
from the chart, but with 
stretches of good sailing water 
between them ; infinitely more 
varied than the islands of the 
southern Baltic; bare granite, 
with just a bush or two, or 
well wooded ; rocky, or stretch- 
ing silver sands to the tideless 
blue sea. There was Fjuksé, 
only a few miles from Lulea. 
They anchored there the first 
evening in a little inlet, divided 
by masses of piled rocks into 
three sandy bays and one patch 
of cool green rushes. The island 
was uninhabited, but they found 
a woodcutter’s shelter in a 
clearing of short grass and 
scarlet rowan bushes, and there 
was a tiny, natural boat-harbour 
of smooth rocks and stones. 
Farther in, it was all birch and 
fir forest, carpeted with bil- 
berries and reindeer moss, flame 
and crimson against silver-grey ; 
blackcock whirred from _ the 
undergrowth, and capercailzie, 
big and grey, so that at first 
they thought them to be wild 
turkey. There were elk, too, 
they heard afterwards, but the 
island was big and they never 
saw one. 

And there was Rané ; where, 
guided by a fishing boat, they 
picked their way daintily past 
a reef and a little island, then 
a bigger island, and still one 
more, until they brought up 
by a grassy slope where three 
farms looked on to a quiet pool. 
There, John Davidson spent 
three days painting the deck, 
and Mrs Davidson was given 
a pathetic handful of drought- 
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stricken lettuce and carrots 
for nothing, ‘ because you are 
the first English ship that has 
ever visited the island.” A 
baby, born on the evening 
of their arrival, was presented 
with a handsome assortment 
of English stamps. There they 
heard how once only one man 
lived in Rané, and he grew so 
enraged at the way farmers 
on the mainland brought their 
cattle over to his pastures that, 
when the ice came, he walked 
across and all the way to Stock- 
holm to petition the king for 
sole right to the island. Now 
all the inhabitants are his 
descendants, with distinctive 
names taken from their farms. 
No meat and little bread were 
to be had in this island, but 
plenty of milk and good fresh 
‘strémming,’ a little silvery 
fish like a sprat. Rané had a 
considerable fishing industry in 
the autumn, and John Davidson 
thought wistfully of how, if 
he could only have hauled out 
there, he would have liked to 
stay in this peaceful place, 
helping the fishermen with their 
nets and driving with them to 
Lulea market over thirty miles 
of sea ice. But no slip was to 
be found, and they had to sail 
again, for there were many 
other islands to see. 

There was Haninkari, where 
the salmon-fishing is in June, 
and where the pinewoods are 
full of heather and ant-hills 
and blackcock, and the wild 
geese flight over the northern 
sandy spit. And Likskér, that 
group of bare skerries where 
the wild-fowl rise in the air 








like a black cloud. So they 
wandered; through sounds 
so narrow that it seemed 
they were sailing right into the 
forest, and out across open 
water where it was difficult 
indeed to pick up the scarlet 
and black brooms that marked 
the channel between the next 
group of rocks or islands. And 
every day was a little cooler 
and just a little shorter, until, 
at the very end of August, 
they came to Finland again. 


The first frost arrived punctu- 
ally on the 1st of September, 
and it was a sharp reminder 
to John Davidson that they 
must think of getting back to 
Lulea before the weather broke 
up for the autumn. They were 
already rather late, and though 
they did not realise it, the fate 
that had hung over them all 
the time was by no means 
appeased. 

They sailed from Kemi with 
an easterly breeze which in two 
hours developed into a gale 
and forced them into the uneasy 
shelter of Réytta, the timber- 
loading anchorage on _ the 
Swedish-Finnish border. It was 
poor shelter except from the 
north-east, and since the gale 
was veering to south, John 
Davidson decided to run for 
the old Swedish harbour of 
Salmis. In doing so he was 
relying partly on the chart 
and partly on local advice; 
for the pilot had deleted Salmis 
as @ port since the new one 
was built five miles to the west, 
at Haparandahamm. Up till 
now he had had much less 
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anxiety than he expected in 
choosing his anchorages and 
finding his way from island to 
island. But he would never 
have run to Salmis if he had 
had reliable information about 
it. Since the building of the 
new port the wooden piers had 
been allowed to rot and subside 
into the water, so that it is no 
longer possible to bring up 
anywhere alongside. 

As soon as he was in and had 
seen the state of the harbour for 
himself, John Davidson knew 
that instead of finding a refuge 
he had run into a trap. The 
approaching channel is very 
narrow and beset with various 
rocky dangers. It would be 
unsafe, if indeed possible, to 
beat out. The harbour faces 
due south, and already a sea 
was running in. He was, in 
fact, as neatly embayed as 
might be, with sunken wooden 
piles on both sides and very 
shallow water ahead. But he 
had no alternative; he could 
not beat out and he dared not 
try to go alongside the crumbling 
piers. He rounded up, dropped 
anchor, and took a sounding. 
There was only seven feet of 
water, barely two feet to spare, 
and the barograph was showing 
an ominous, steep drop. On 
the other hand, the bottom 
was mud and moderately soft 
and there was the possibility 
of a shift of wind again, in 
which case they would have 
good shelter. Davidson walked 
up and down the deck anxiously 
and looked at the seas. There 
was already nearly a two-feet 
drop from the crest to the 
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trough, he judged, and it was 
difficult to see how they could 
avoid being bumped heavily 
on the bottom if the seas 
continued to rise; the wind 
seemed to be increasing steadily, 
and the ship was beginning to 
snatch at her anchor as she 
plunged her bowsprit into the 
crests. He did not think she 
was likely to drag astern with 
so much chain out, but the 
bay shallowed so quickly that 
he could run no risk. He 
decided to lay out the kedge 
and shackle a heavy weight 
on to the main cable to give it 
more spring. While he was 
doing that Mrs Davidson 
managed to pull the dinghy 
over to the tumbled-down piers 
and collect a pile of rotten 
wood for the cabin stove; for 
it was colder than they had 
known it since leaving England. 

They were glad of the fire 
that night; for wind and sea 
increased a good deal and John 
Davidson had to go on deck 
every little while to see if 
anything should be done. They 
could not sleep, either of them, 
because of the noise of the 
wind tearing at mast and rigging, 
and the groaning of the anchor 
chain across the stem as the 
force of the gale wrenched the 
ship this way and that. Early 
in the morning she started to 
drag, and they were obliged 
to veer out more chain, al- 
though they knew they would 
drift into shallower water. As 
soon as it was light, Mrs David- 
son had to go ashore again for 
more wood, for the rotten stuff 
burned through quickly. She 
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did not much like doing it, 
for there was a lot of breaking 
water. The seas were so much 
bigger than before that she 
could not understand how it 
was that the ship was not 
bumping. She came back with 
the news that the water on 
the piers seemed to have risen 
by a foot. 

‘“* Yes,” said John, “ I’ve just 
discovered the same _ thing. 
We’re in seven foot of water 
still and if the sea doesn’t get 
worse we might be all right. 
I wonder if it will go up any 
more.”’ 

Now, although the Bothnian 
Gulf is tideless, there can be 
a great variation in the water- 
level, depending on the dis- 
charge of its numerous rivers 
and the rate at which it flows 
out through the Quarkens, and 
ultimately through the Cattegat 
into the North Sea. A strong 
southerly wind not only dams 
up the discharge of the rivers 
through the North Quarkens, 
but reverses the flow in the 
southern half of the Gulf, so 
that at the northern end the 
water rises very quickly. When 
the storm is subsiding the water 
sinks as rapidly as it has risen. 
The Davidsons knew this, and 
through all his anxiety John 
had been hoping for a rise in 
the level. But when a storm 
is sudden it often happens 
that the rise precedes the wind, 
and he had not dared to hope 
too much. Immediate anxiety 
was only allayed to be replaced 
by a future worry. What was 
going to happen when the water 
went down? So long as it 
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was blowing tairly hard from 
the south the level would stay 
up, but they could not beat 
out, and as soon as the wind 
changed and released them the 
water would go too. It was 
all very well to say they must 
take advantage of the first 
change of wind, but the days 
were short now and the channel 
unlit. 

By the evening the wind 
seemed to have shifted a point, 
but not enough to let them out ; 
the barograph showed an ail- 
most straight line, with a 
tendency to rise. John David- 
son paced the deck thoughtfully. 
‘“‘ There'll probably be a calm 
in an hour or two and then it 
will blow harder than ever 
from a northerly quarter. We 
ought to get out in the morning 
as soon as it’s light. But she 
mustn’t swing with all this 
chain out, and I don’t like to 
shorten in while it’s still blowing 
from this quarter. I'll try to 
keep awake,’ he said to Mrs 
Davidson, “but if I go to 
sleep, and you hear the chain 
on the bow, call me at once.”’ 

He was not quite right in 
his forecast. The wind dropped 
but did not change, the water 
resumed its southward flow, 
but the ship lay quietly, head 
still to the south, and there 
was no warning rattle of chain. 
The Davidsons were very tired ; 
they had had two days and 
nights of great anxiety, with 
practically no rest; they fell 
asleep, and, soothed by the 
sudden absence of noise, they 
went on sleeping until late 
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in the morning. Mrs Davidson 
woke first and called John with 
a shout. The sun was shining 
and there was a light breeze 
from the north-west. But the 
ship had not swung. They 
knew why without taking a 
sounding. In the night the 
water had dropped over two 
feet and they were aground— 
aground in a_ tideless sea. 
Trapped. 


John Davidson took it fairly 
calmly. It was just another 
blow. He remembered that 
he had been told in Lulea, 
‘‘Three high waters before the 
ice.”” There ought to be two 
more. At the same time, he 
prepared to try and get out. 
He had veered a lot of chain 
since his first sounding, so 
there should be deeper water 
ahead, and the ship was only 
aground for about a third of 
her length. He took the kedge 
out to port, where the water 
deepened to nearly seven feet, 
and brought the warp aft. 
Then he hoisted the mainsail 
in the hope that it might list 
her and force her head round 
into the wind, now on the 
starboard beam. They took 
the kedge warp to the mast- 
winch and hove it in. She did 
not move an inch, and eventu- 
ally the kedge came home. He 
laid it out again, and then, 
because the light breeze was 
not enough to list her properly, 
he put a tackle on the 
dinghy, slung it on to the 
boom end and let it out 
with a run to port, hoping to 
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shake the ship and loosen the 
mud round the keel. She did 
shift a little; and, filled with 
hope, they hauled on the kedge 
warp again. Still they could 
not move her. 

John Davidson sat down on 
the bulwarks and lit a pipe. 
“There are only two things 
that will get us off now,’ he 
said. ‘* If the breeze strengthens 
and lists her right over, and the 
water doesn’t fall any more, 
she might come off. And if 
that doesn’t happen we'll have 
to wait here for the water to 
rise again.”’ 

“ But that means a southerly 
gale and then we can’t get 
out,’ objected Mrs Davidson, 
who never liked waiting for 
anything she wanted. 

“No, but we can move. We 
needn’t have been caught like 
this if I’d shortened in last 
night, or one of us had kept 
anchor watch. It’s entirely 
our own fault. We're stuck 
now, and we’ve just got to 
wait patiently and see it doesn’t 
happen again.” 

“T don’t,” said Mrs David- 
son obstinately, “‘ see what is 
to prevent me going to look 
for a motor-boat.”’ 

Of course she found one. She 
was so determined not to wait 
for the wind that she would 
have found one if it had meant 
going as far as Lulea for a tug. 
There were one or two small 
motor- boats in Salmis, but 
they did not look powerful 
enough. So she started to 
walk to Haparandahamm. It 
was a long way, but she managed 
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to get a lift from a passing 
lorry, and entertained the driver 
greatly with a vivid account, in 
rather fragmentary Swedish, of 
their predicament. It was lucky 
for her that she had amused 
him; for there were no tugs 
or motor-boats in Haparanda- 
hamm, and the lorry - driver 
kindly took her back to try 
Haparanda itself, nine or ten 
miles in the other direction. 
At the wharf there was a little 
white timber tug. But it took 
a deal of persuasion before the 
captain would take on the job. 
He was just about to pick up 
a timber tow, one of those 
long sea-serpents of logs, chained 
and linked together, more than 
a quarter of a mile long from 
tug to raft-end, which go 
voyaging all through the sea 
channels between the _ great 
rivers of the north and the 
paper-mills farther south. 
Good weather is supremely im- 
portant for a timber tow, because 
the rafts of logs will break up in 
a rough sea, and at the first 
warning of a storm the tugs 
make for shelter. As a result, 
their voyages often take a 
very long time, especially as in 
the best weather they cannot 
tow the rafts faster than two 
or three knots. It was not 
surprising that so late in the 
season the tug captain was 
anxious to take the first of a 
spell of fine weather. Even 
when he consented to come 
round and try to pull them off, 
he asked two hundred kronor, 
or ten pounds, for the job. 
That was not a particularly 
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high price, but Mrs Davidson 
was appalled. Yet she would 
not give in, and since she had 
@ way with her, and most 
Swedish seamen are chivalrous, 
the captain at last agreed to 
come round and do what he 
could for two pounds. 

Now that she had won, Mrs 
Davidson greatly enjoyed the 
return trip. The captain made a 
fuss of her; she was interested 
in the accommodation, and in 
the woman cook who was a 
regular member of the crew, 
as in all Swedish ships. The 
little tug pushed down the 
shallow river from Haparanda, 
touching bottom and getting 
off again, and fairly foamed 
round the sea channel at a 
good eight knots. After such 
a triumph, it must have been 
a distinct shock to arrive im- 
portantly in Salmis harbour 
and find the ship afloat, and 
John Davidson smoking a pipe 
on deck and chatting with an 
old fellow whose motor - boat 
was riding astern. In the first 
place, she felt a complete fool 
with the tug captain ; and she 
hated having to ask John to 
pay two pounds for nothing. 
As it happened, the captain 
was very nice about it. He 
and the others laughed at her 
a good deal, then they all 
had some Swedish brannvin ; 
he took his two pounds and 
foamed off again. John was 
very nice about it too. 

“T wish you wouldn’t go 
dashing off like that,’’ he said 
mildly, ‘‘ it’s such bad seaman- 
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ship. You did quite well, and 
in certain circumstances we 
would have been very glad 
of the tug. But we can’t 
afford luxuries like that. In 
the first place, we ought never 
to have got caught ; and having 
got caught, we ought to have 
been more patient in trying to 
get off. You see, the north- 
west wind came up, as I thought 
it would; that heeled her 
over, and then the old pilot 
came off in his motor-boat and 
gave me just the extra pull 
I needed. As a matter of 
fact, if you’d been on board 
to help, we should probably 
have done it without him, and 
we'd have been out and at 
sea at least an hour earlier— 
apart from the cost of the 
tug.” 


That episode put an end 
to their wanderings in the 
islands. John Davidson was 
resolute now on the importance 
of getting back to Lulea to do 
some work, and Mrs Davidson 
did not like to argue. Once 
only, she begged him not to 
pass the inviting fjards of Tére 
and Ranea, where for so long 
they had meant to go. 

“ Tf we don’t go now we never 
shall,”’ she pleaded, “ never in 
all our lives, and we looked at 
them so often on the bedroom 
wall!” 

“Ty know,” 
sombrely ; ‘ you needn’t tell 
me. It’s part of the price 
we’ve got to pay for being so 
late in getting here.” 


said John 
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In Lulea it seemed at first 
as though John Davidson’s ideal 
of a floating home was going 
to be a reality. The kindness 
of the Harbour-master assured 
them the best berth in the 
city, alongside a tree-lined quay 
in the northern harbour, with 
a flight of wooden steps running 
down to the deck-level and a 
drinking-water tap at the top 
of the .steps. For the first 
time they were able to get 
into a working routine. At 
seven o’clock in the morning 
John Davidson turned out, lit 
the coal stove, and made him- 
self a couple of pints of tea. 
An hour later, Mrs Davidson, 
who disliked tea in her bunk, 
stepped into a warmed saloon, 
swept the carpet, and made 
breakfast on rigidly English 
lines. They had a little diffi- 
culty over the discrepancy be- 
tween English and Swedish eat- 
ing times. Since the Swedish 
tule is to have a combined 
breakfast and lunch between 
half-past ten and twelve, and 
dinner between four and six, 
they were apt to have un- 
expected and embarrassed 
visitors at all their own meal 
times, even at nine o’clock in 
the morning. They considered 
changing over, but John in- 
sisted that one of the immense 
advantages of their own ship 
was that they could go to a 
foreign country and still live 
as though they were at home. 
So Mrs Davidson continued 
to provide English meals at 


English hours, and to search 
the shops for bacon and mar- 
malade and joints that could 
be roasted. On the whole 
she succeeded rather well, and 
English dinner - parties, care- 
fully concocted out of the 
market of the town and their 
own stores on board, began to 
be a feature of their enter- 
taining. 

Work was going well too. 
It had turned out to be difficult 
for them both to work on board 
at the same time, because to 
get anything done John had 
to spread notes and charts 
over his own settee, the deck, 
the table, and Mrs Davidson’s 
settee too. So they arranged 
that she should go out all the 
morning to do her shopping. 
After lunch she studied Lapp 
history and culture, Swedish 
grammar and other things in 
the library of the Lulea Museum, 
until it was time to come 
back and cook dinner. That 
worked splendidly. They were 
never at a loss in the evenings ; 
for the hospitable people of 
Lulea showered invitations upon 
them; and if they were not 
going out, always someone was 
coming to them. Many of 
their friends pitied them for 
living on board in the cold, 
wet autumn, but they never 
did after they had once been 
below in the cabin; in fact, 
visitors who sat near the stove 
nearly always had to ask to 
move to a cooler place. The 
routine was so good that even 
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a flying visit from the ship to 
see the Lapp Parliament, when 
it met for the first time for 
nearly twenty years and the 
second time in all history, did 
not shake it for more than a 
couple of days. 

But it did break, and what 
broke it was Mrs Davidson 
going sick. She was not 
seriously ill, only a mild attack 
of influenza, but it left her 
with a persistent fever for 
nearly a month, and that upset 
everything. No longer could 
John Davidson settle down to 
work directly after breakfast. 
He had to cook it first and 
wash up afterwards. Then he 
had to wait on his wife and go 
out shopping. He was lucky 
if he could even start to do 
anything before it was time to 
think of more food. No longer 
could he spread papers and 
charts over the whole ship, 
because his wife, on one of 
the saloon bunks, seemed to 
be taking up more than half 
of it; and he would not put 
her in the fore-cabin because 
he said it was too cheerless 
away from the coal stove. The 
wind and the rain of early 
autumn gave place to bitter 
night frosts. The birch trees 
were stripped bare, and day 
after day the wild geese flew 
honking southward. The sun 
was getting low—too low to 
reach the ship for more than 
a brief half-hour in the early 
afternoon. The Harbour-master 
warned them, “ The real cold 
may come any day now.”’ 

They began to think of lay- 
ing up; if the work was to 


be done properly and in order, 
it must not be left too late; 
but John wanted to wait if 
possible until Mrs Davidson 
was fit again. She got well 
slowly ; for the weather was 
not good, and her great: craving 
was to go for one more sail in 
open water before the winter. 
It was hard for John Davidson. 
He was very sure that there 
was not much time to spare 
in hauling out before the ice 
came; but he knew, none 
better, that a sail might pull 
Mrs Davidson round ; and, after 
all those messy weeks of sick- 
ness, he himself wanted badly 
enough to feel his ship moving 
with the wind. In spite of 
the frosts there was often a 
fairly warm, sunny period in 
the middle of each day. 

“Well, if we do go for a 
sail,’’ he conceded, ‘‘ we oughtn’t 
to go outside the fjard.”’ 

Lulea fjird has two bottle- 
neck entrances where the 
current runs out swiftly, Tjuv- 
holmssundet, where a command- 
ing wind is absolutely necessary, 
and Svartosundet, where it is 
just possible to beat through 
with a good fresh breeze. To 
go outside these narrow sounds 
meant a risk of not being able 
to get back in time. But there 
was one island that Mrs David- 
son had set her heart on visiting. 
She had been bitterly dis- 
appointed at the curtailment 
of their explorations, and all 
through the autumn she had 
cherished the thought of this one 
island. Theattraction was along 
narrow neck of sand at the head 
of a deep inlet, where, according 
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to the chart, it was possible to 
run in right up to the steep 
sand, anchor, and walk ashore 
over the bowsprit. She had a 
disproportionate longing to see 
the ship at anchor in that deep 
bay, to walk in the sun and the 
breeze on the narrow strip of 
sand between the waters, to 
shoot blackcock again in the 
woods. 

John Davidson had nothing 
to urge against it except a 
deep conviction that it would 
be a mistake; but the wind 
was from the south, fair for 
return, the weather a little 
warmer than it had been, the 
barograph rising. So they sailed 
out, taking the current through 
Tjuvholmssundet and beating 
down the length of Sandé, 
and somehow, almost before 
they were out, Mrs Davidson 
had caught John’s misgivings 
and began to wish she had 
not persuaded him. There was 
nothing to account for it; 
the sun was shining, the sea 
was blue, and if they took 
longer than they had expected 
to beat down, so that it was 
practically dark before they 
were kedged fairly close under 


the sand—vwell, what did 
that matter? Yet she was 
uneasy. 


“IT suppose we couldn’t go 
back now ? ”’ she asked suddenly 
as they were coiling down the 
kedge warp. 

John looked at her sideways. 

“No, we couldn’t. There’s 
no light until we get right past 
Sand6, and any number of 
rocks. You know that quite 
well. We can’t get out of here 
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in the dark. I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t be all right.” 

‘*T have a feeling,’”’ said Mrs 
Davidson unexpectedly, “ that 
V’ve been rather selfish. I 
could really have made do 
with the fjard.”’ 

Neither of them said anything 
more until just before turning 
in. John always went on deck 
for a last look round, and this 
evening Mrs Davidson, who had 
been very restless, put her head 
out of the hatch first. She 
came down looking worried. 

‘‘Tt’s awfully cold and the 
wind’s gone into the north,” 
and then, a minute later, “‘ John, 
come and look. The sky’s 
awfully queer.”’ 

But it was only the Northern 
Lights, a great arm of cold 
radiance stretching out across 
the sky from the north. 

‘¢T wonder what it means?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“Cold,” said John briefly. 
‘‘ Come on, get turned in, we’ve 
got to be out of here early.” 

It was not light enough to 
see the broom buoys until 
eight in the morning, but Mrs 
Davidson, who had been too 
worried and penitent to sleep 
at all, brought John some hot 
tea at seven, so that they could 
start to get under way in good 
time. Although she had kept 
the fire in all night it was 
terribly cold. They pulled on 
extra sweaters and duffel coats 
and went on deck. John David- 
son stopped as if he had been 
shot. For the water round 
them was not water at all, 
but ice—smooth ice, too thin 
to walk on but sharp enough 
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to cut through planking at the 
least movement. When he 
turned round his face was 
greyish-white and working. 

“Well, we’ve done it now. 
We can’t get her out of this. 
I don’t even know how she’ll 
last ; there’s no wind at present, 
but when thereis. ... I knew 
we oughtn’t to have come out 
here.”’ 

He dropped his face and put 
his hands up suddenly. ‘To 
bring her all this way and lose 
her like this, for no earthly 
reason ! ”’ 

It was very still. The smoke 
from the cabin stove-pipe went 
straight up into thin blue air, 
air so clear that all the distances 
had closed in upon them. Not 
anywhere could they see any 
movement; now the real cold 
was on them, water and atmos- 
phere were frozen into absolute 
stillness. Nor would there be 
any wind again until the frost 
had settled in. 

Mrs Davidson was too 
frightened at first to say any- 
thing at all, but later, when 
John stirred and looked again 
at the flat, dead sea, she asked 
nervously— 

“Is there nothing we can 
do?” 

“Yes,” he shouted suddenly, 
“T’ve got to get you ashore. 
You must find a telephone and 
tell the Harbour-master what 
has happened and our exact 
position.” 

He went below and typed out 
with great deliberation bearings 
and distances and the direction 
of the ship’s head. He thought 
for a moment and added the 
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depth of water when he had 
taken a sounding the evening 
before. 

‘Now, you must give him 
all this stuff, absolutely word 
for word. I don’t know if he 
needs it all, but he’s got to 
be able to put a pair of dividers 
on the chart and say ‘ there they 
are.’ The tug must be able 
to find us if it’s thick fog; 
he must know how near the 
tug can get to us; as a matter 
of fact, I should think there’s 
plenty of water for any of the 
harbour ice-breaking tugs. I 
don’t know where you'll find 
a telephone; that’s up to 
you; but somehow you’ve got 
to get through to him.” 

Mrs Davidson nodded. ‘‘ What 
are you going to do? ”’ 

“T don’t know, but we may 
be stuck here for the winter. 
I’ve got to think.”’ 


They had to break the ice 
to haul the dinghy alongside, 
but as soon as they got into 
it the weight sent it through, 
and it was just a laborious 
business of pushing and hacking 
away bits until Mrs Davidson 
could walk ashore over the 
fringe of thick shore ice. Then, 
as soon as he got back, John 
Davidson started to smash the 
ice round the ship and to sea- 
ward. All the time it was 
thickening; he could almost 
see the water where he had 
broken it freezing again; even 
the breath in his nostrils was 
half-frozen. As soon as he had 
cleared the water-line he slung 
a ten-foot plank, weighted with 
old shackles, from either bow. 
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It was all he could do in the 
way of protection for the water- 
line. And after that there 
was nothing at all to do but 
wait, watch the ice, and think, 
think what he must do if they 
could not get out. 

He was not left long in 
suspense. The island was in- 
habited, and nearly all the 
island farms in Sweden are 
linked up to shore help with 
telephones. Mrs Davidson ran 
along the strip of sand she had 
wanted so much to visit, and 
she saw, or thought she saw, 
that out to sea and where there 
was a@ current, the water was 
still free of ice. She found a 
fair track through the woods to 
a farmhouse—and a telephone. 
Luckily, the Harbour - master 
himself was in the office and 
she could talk to him in English. 


He did not say “‘ I told you so,”’ 
as he well might have after 
his warning; in fact, he was 
very kind and helpful. There 
was no great difficulty about 


sending a tug to them; he 
generally used the harbour tugs 
as ice-breakers until the ice 
got too thick, and there would 
be no difficulty at all in these 
conditions. Besides, Tjuv- 
holmssundet was clear, owing 
to the current, and in Lulea 
fjird itself, though it was frozen 
over, there was a lane where 
the steamer traffic passed in 
and out. 

‘“‘T wondered where you were,”’ 
he said. ‘I came down to your 
berth this morning to see about 
taking you up, and I thought 
you must have been caught. 
I’ll send a tug at once and tell 
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the men at the slip to have the 
cradle ready for you as soon 
as you come. But I’m afraid 
T’ll have to charge you the 
standard rate for the tug.”’ 

Mrs Davidson agreed with a 
sinking heart—another unneces- 
sary expense for poor John. 
But at least they were going 
to get out. John was relieved 
too. 

‘* Naturally we’ll have to pay 
the harbour charges,’ he com- 
mented. “If it’s absolutely 
crippling, we’ll have to try to 
come on the _ underwriters, 
though I don’t like doing that. 
Anyway, the great thing is 
that he can send a tug at once, 
before it gets any worse. But 
we must make them understand 
that they’ll have to tow us 
awfully slowly; it’s not very 
thick, I know, but there are 
bound to be bits floating about 
and those planks aren’t much 
protection.” 


So at last, by very mis- 
chance, they did indeed come 
to the “ North-east Frostie 
Sea’’; for though the outer 
fjirds were still clear, the whole 
of Lule’ harbour had frozen 
solid in that one night. It 
was hard ice now, sparkling 
with hoar frost and coloured 
faintly pink from the rosy 
sky. When it was all over 
they remembered that it had 
been beautiful; enclosed by 
dark pinewoods, the city rising 
proudly at the end. But at 
the time, they were too anxious 
to have much thought for 
anything but the bits of ice 
in the lane where they moved 
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slowly after the tug. At the 
harbour slip workmen were wait- 
ing for them, and as soon as 
they reached the mooring buoy 
everyone was ready to pull 
them inshore and into the 
cradle for hauling out. The 
delay had cost them something 
there too; for the men had 
had to cut a way to the slip 
for them with saws, pushing 
the floes underneath with long 
ice - picks. Once they were 
hauled out it did not take very 
long to strip and lay up. They 
had lost their chance of the 
orderly, methodical way John 
Davidson had planned. It was 
too cold for much work out- 
side; much too cold, with the 
Centigrade thermometer seven- 
teen degrees below zero, to 
think of scraping and varnishing 
spars ready for the spring. 
Even in the store it was well 
below freezing point. On board, 
though they kept the stove 
going night and day, they 
found a little ice in the bilge 
the last morning before they 
left her. In fact, considering 
how quickly the cold came, John 
Davidson was lucky to get the 
wooden roof built over her 
before the snow fell. It came 
as suddenly as the ice. He 
went down to say good-bye to 
her on skis. 

Now that the voyage was 
over, John Davidson ought to 
have been depressed, for it 
could hardly be said that up 
to date his experiment had 
been very successful. They 
had gone to sea, had sailed 
to out-of-the-way corners of 
the world, but in spite of the 
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simplification of their life they 


had grossly exceeded their 
budget. They had started with 
two hundred pounds for 
eighteen months, and in six 
they had spent one hundred 
and sixty. Worse and worse, 
he had done absolutely nothing 
as a journalist ; he had written 
a little in those good days in 
Lulea, but nothing was yet 
sold. The outlook for the rest 
of the trip was gloomy; in 
fact, ultimate reserves like 
insurance policies might have 
to be realised to get them 
home, and John Davidson, 
cautious, plodding fellow in 
spite of all his ideas, was bound 
to view the position with great 
anxiety. 

But he was not depressed. 
The overspending was nothing 
to do with living afloat. It 
was partly bad luck—the broken 
boom, the tug, and finally, 
the ice; partly over-optimistic 
capital outlay like the expensive 
trips to the Lapps, and all the 
photography. It was the same 
with his journalistic failure; 
that was nothing to do with 
living in a ship. If he had 
been less cautious, had taken 
the whole plunge and written 
and lingered in Kalmar and 
Stockholm, he would have been 
all right. But he had only 
allowed himself a year and a 
half for the test, and fate had 
held him back from the north 
and disturbed his short respite 
there with gale and sickness. 
These were accidents. 

But the ship herself; what 
a home she had been! She 
had never failed him ; an Hast- 
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coast fishing boat, over fifty 
years old, she had brought 
him faithfully to the North- 
east Frostie Sea in the face 
of every challenge. Head-winds 
and fog; calm and gale; even 
the long-dreaded currents and 
the ice itself ; there was nothing 
that the sea had spared her, 
nothing that she had not met 
and defeated. And in those 
few weeks in the northern 
port, when the bitter frosts 
stripped the trees and the great 
winter of the north crept daily 
southwards, what a warm, 
peaceful home she had been! 
Half a dozen countries he had 
visited in a8 many months, 
and he had never had to un- 
pack, or eat foreign food, never 
even left his office; for type- 
writer and files survived all 
gales in their locker at the 
head of his bunk. If he could 
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have found a way to go on 
living in her during the winter, 
it would have been so much 
easier to restore the shattered 
finances. 

Slowly and reluctantly he 
took from her gangway the 
shining white lifebuoy with her 
name, the last thing to go in 
the store. He caressed her 
sides for a moment, under the 
pretence of feeling how the 
cold was flaking off the paint. 
The last thing he did, before 
he went away, was to hoist 
to the masthead again her 
tattered burgee. It fluttered 
out bravely; pathetic little 
challenge to the winter, proud 
signal that she was still in 
commission. And then John 
Davidson, left her, to try, on 
shore, the element he disliked 
so much, to earn enough money 
to make the signal stay true. 
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PRELUDE. 


BY FRANCIS MILTON. 


THE bombing of warships 
from the air is a subject, to 
put it mildly, of topical interest 
today. Nevertheless, if a dozen 
people were asked in what 
year an attempt was first made 
to destroy a fighting ship by 
dropping bombs upon her from 
an aeroplane, I doubt if one 
would name a date earlier 
than, say, 1914. And if they 
were asked in what place, 
not one, I am certain, would 
be within five thousand miles 
of it. 

The Italians can claim the 
distinction of being the first 
nation to use aeroplanes in 
war. During their campaign 
in Tripoli against the Turks, 
besides performing aerial re- 
connaissance, Italian machines 
dropped bombs on the enemy 
troops on several occasions. 
But it was in Mexico that the 
new arm was first pitted against 
a warship; at Guaymas, on 
the Gulf of California, and that 
in the early days of 1913. 

A very brief résumé of 
Mexican affairs at about that 
date is necessary to give the 
right perspective. For twenty- 
five years, up to 1910, Porfirio 
Diaz, nominally President but 
actually dictator, had ruled in 
Mexico. While he held office 
Mexico prospered and developed, 
but the new wealth was shared 
only between the big landowners 
and foreign concessionaries. 


The peasants were held in the 
bonds of peonage; free in 
name but in practice slaves. 
In 1910 Madero raised the 
flag of rebellion, and Diaz was 
overthrown. In 1912 Vic- 
toriano Huerta led a reactionary 
revolt against Madero. Madero 
was killed, and Huerta became 


President. But the fun was 
only just beginning. Before 
the year was out, General 


Carranza, Governor of Coahuila, 
rose in his turn. By 1913, the 
period of this chronicle, the 
revolution was raging in 
Northern Mexico. The centre 
and south were firmly in the 
hands of Huerta, and Carranza 
was hard pressed. In one 
province alone was he more 
or less supreme—Sonora, which 
forms the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of California. Here, a 
revolutionary column under 
Colonel Obregon (soon to be 
promoted General) was driving 
down the railway from Nogales, 
on the United States border, 
to Guaymas, on the Gulf of 
California, the only port of 
importance in Sonora. 

The revolutionaries had com- 
pletely cut off Guaymas from 
connection with the Huertists 
by land; the only means of 
communication with their 
friends for the garrison was 
by sea. To keep this open the 
Federals had stationed two 


gunboats, the Guerrero and the 
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Tampico, in Guaymas harbour. 
While these two ships lay there, 
the beleaguered garrison in 
Guaymas had nothing to fear. 
Carranza had no ships at all. 
His army in Sonora consisted 
largely of Yaqui Indians—fierce, 
cruel, ferocious; utterly fear- 
less in the mode of warfare to 
which they were accustomed, 
but filled with superstitious 
horror of the weapons they could 
not understand. Chief among 
these and most dreaded was 
shell-fire. As long as the heavy 
guns of the Guerrero and Tam- 
pico covered Guaymas it was 
safe from all attack. The 
Yaquis would not face them. 
Time was all against Car- 
ranza; something had to be 
done. 

While these things were a- 
doing in Mexico, there happened 
to be staying in Los Angeles, 
California, in all the modernity 
and comfort of the Occidental 


Hotel, a young Frenchman 
named Didier Masson. After 
doing his military service, 


Masson had migrated to London, 
where, gifted with the magical 
power his race enjoy over in- 
ternal combustion engines, he 
became an expert in the ways 
of that—in those days—tem- 
peramental device, the high- 
tension magneto. In 1909, when 
his countrymen were carrying 
all before them in European 
aviation, Masson left Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and his magnetos 
to join Paulhan, victor of the 
famous London to Manchester 
race (in which he beat Claude 
Graham White). 

Paulhan taught Masson to 
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fly, and eventually took him 

to the United States on a 
flying tour. When Paulhan 
returned to Europe, Masson 
stayed behind and carried out 
a very successful barnstorming 
tour in Canada, the States, 
and Honolulu. The winter of 
1912-1913—-winter was more or 
less of a close season for flying 
then—found him in Los Angeles. 

One January morning he was 
called to the telephone, and 
was asked to call on the Presi- 
dent of the Aero Club of 
California, who wished to see 
him on an important matter. 
Masson went, and learned that 
the Mexican revolutionaries 
were anxious to find an airman 
who would, for a considera- 
tion, drop something heavy and 
explosive on the obnoxious 
Guerrero and Tampico. 

Then followed days of negotia- 
tion, carried out in the real 
William Le Queux manner. 
Conversations in moving motor 
cars. Rendezvous, timed to 
a split second, at obscure street 
corners. Changing of taxis in 
tunnels to shake off pursuers. 
There is no doubt that Masson 
did become an object of con- 
siderable interest to Huerta’s 
faction ; but as it turned out, 
all this elaborate subterfuge 
was perfectly useless. The 
Federals knew all about the 
project. 

It was some time before 
Masson and Carranza’s envoys 
came to terms, but, of course, 
the issue was never in doubt. 
An adventurous young French- 
man. <A war. The liberation 
of an oppressed people. . . . Do 
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not think for a moment that 
I am disparaging Masson. He 
is a very dear friend of mine, 
and I envy him his courage, 
his skill, and his opportunity. 
His subsequent career as a 
fighting pilot in the war, in 
which capacity he won that 
proud award of France, the 
Médaille Militaire, equivalent 
to our Victoria Cross, save 
only that it is awarded to 
general officers and to the ranks 
alone, proves that he was no 
mere adventurer with an eye 
to the main chance. To cut 
a long story short, terms were 
agreed on and the Carranza 
faction provided the funds to 
purchase a Glen Martin two- 
seater pusher machine with 
an eighty horse-power Curtiss 
engine. 

So far, all had gone smoothly. 
The problem now was to get 
the machine to Sonora. 

The United States had not 
yet recognised Carranza. The 
machine was contraband of 
war, Huerta’s representative in 
Washington knew all about it, 
and the United States Govern- 
ment were fully informed of 
what was afoot. 

Masson enlisted the services 
of his friend and mechanic, 
Tommy Dean, an Australian, 
and together they set out, 
ostensibly on a barnstorming 
tour, to Tucson, Arizona. Here, 
after plastering the town with 
handbills, they proceeded to 
erect the machine. This process 
was interrupted by the arrival 
of the sheriff with a warrant. 
He told Masson that the machine 
was seized as contraband of 
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war. This was a facer, but 
inspiration came to Masson. 
By an amazing quibble that 
the machine, not being com- 
pletely assembled and there- 
fore not able to fly, did not 
constitute a ‘flying machine’ 
as specified in the warrant, 
he managed to shake the 
sheriff’s confidence to such an 
extent that that worthy left 
to telegraph to Washington 
for moral support. This respite 
they employed by repacking 
the machine in its crates, load- 
ing them on to two lorries, and 
starting post-haste for Nogales, 
on the Mexican border. All 
went well for a while, and 
by midnight half the distance 
was completed. Then blazing 
headlights warned them of pur- 
suit, and in a few minutes the 
sheriff, his nerve restored, was 
jubilantly calling on them to 
halt. There was no choice; 
the lorries drew in to the 
roadside and stopped. At the 
sheriff’s orders the crates were 
unloaded by the roadside. The 
sheriff put his deputy in charge 
and departed, warning Masson 
to attend his office in Tucson 
next morning. 

Masson, however, had other 
ideas. He left Dean to entertain 
the deputy sheriff, boarded one 
of the empty lorries, and drove 
like Jehu for Nogales. Here 
he took train for Hermosillo 
in Mexico, seat of General 
Pasquiera, Governor of Sonora, 
and to that gentleman ex- 
plained his plight. Pasquiera 


was a man of action. Within 
the hour Masson was on his 
way back with an enormous 
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roll of United States currency 
in his pocket and an escort 
of four of the toughest-looking 
gunmen in the province. At 
Nogales they got into the lorry 
and drove back to the derelict 
crated machine. The new situa- 
tion was explained to the deputy 
sheriff. Surrounded by those 
gunmen he was rapidly con- 
vinced of the righteousness of 
Carranza’s cause. In a few 
minutes he was in the capacity of 
captain of cavalry in Carranza’s 
army, energetically helping to 
load the crates on to the lorries. 
It is curious to note that in 
spite of the handicap of a 
wooden leg he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, served Car- 
ranza well, and earned rapid 
promotion. 

Since Nogales was now fully 
warned of the venture it was 
necessary to try and cross the 
border at some other point. 
After a brief discussion they 
decided to try Douglas, Arizona. 
With great boldness the lorries 
travelled back through Tucson 
itself, vindicating the dictum 
of the great Dundonald: 
“Operations unexpected by the 
enemy are, if well executed, 
almost bound to succeed.”’ The 
lorries picked up their new 
road for Douglas, and Masson 
left them, in charge of Dean, 
to go himself direct to Nogales, 
where, on the Mexican side of 
the street, he attracted as much 
attention to himself as possible. 
Tommy Dean, ever efficient, 
brought his charges safely 
through to Douglas and across 
the border. Challenged by a 
sentry at the boundary to name 
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the contents of the crates, 
he answered laconically, 
“‘Chickens.”? That chicken was 
soon to lay some remarkable 
eggs. 


The Glen Martin was first 
erected on Mexican soil at 
Hermosillo. Masson soon 
learned that flying, in Mexico, 
had problems all its own. On 
the day appointed, the people 
turned out in their thousands 
to witness this marvellous thing. 
They swarmed over the field 
—men, women, and children ; 
horses, carriages, and dogs. In 
despair, Masson called on the 
police to clear room for him 
to take off. It was some time 
before the police understood 
just what was required of them, 
but, once they grasped it, they 
worked with a will, belabouring 
all and sundry with splendid 
impartiality. A space was 
cleared, Tommy Dean and 
Masson took their places, the 
engine opened up, and they 
were off. As the wheels left 
the ground there was an in- 
voluntary surge forward which 
the police, also raptly staring, 
made no attempt to stop. In 
a moment the field was as 
congested as before. 

For half an hour or so Masson 
flew round. Seeing that no 
attempt whatever was being 
made to clear the field he 
made the best of a bad job, 
chose the clearest portion he 
could see, cut off his engine, 
and came gliding in to land. 
His eyes were on the crowd to 
right and left, and well in front, 
judging, as best he might, 
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whether he was likely to bring 
up in time. His wheels were 
just about to touch the ground 
when, to his horror, a horse 
and carriage appeared right 
before him. He tried to stall 
the machine over the obstruc- 
tion, but he was landing too 
slowly for any response. He 
landed squarely on top of the 
carriage. There was a splinter- 
ing crash, and carriage and 
undercarriage dissolved in frag- 
ments. The horse galloped 
off, the traces dragging; in 
the opposite direction, at equal 
speed, the driver ran for his 
life. He was not seen again. 
Blasphemously Masson and 
Dean dragged the wreck back 
to cover, and set about repairs. 

As soon as these were com- 
pleted Masson made a trip up 
the railway to General Obregon’s 
headquarters to select a landing 
ground, and to arrange for it 
to be cleared. Here he was 
introduced, for the first time, 
to the bombs he was to drop. 
These were eighteen-inch lengths 
of three-inch iron pipe, filled 
with dynamite and fitted with 
a crude—but perfectly effective 
—impact fuse. Masson, not 
very impressed, suggested that 
vanes should be fitted to the 
rear end to give them some 
directional stability. This was 
agreed to, and the alterations 
were put in hand. On his 
return to Hermosillo, Masson 
contrived a bomb rack under 
the wings of his machine. From 
this each bomb was released 
by the pulling of a string led 
to the observer’s seat of the 
machine. A primitive bomb- 
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sight was also made and fitted. 
This was merely a graduated 
are carrying a pointer, on each 
end of which was a square 
frame with cross wires. The 
procedure was as follows. The 
sight was set to some arbitrary 
mark. On approaching the 
target one bomb was dropped 
as the sights came on, and 
according to whether it fell 
short of the target or over, 
so the sight was adjusted for 
the next attempt. A trial 
of rack and sight was made 
with some bombs—not yet 
fitted with directional vanes— 
brought back from Moreno. 
The results were not very en- 
couraging from the point of 
view of accuracy, but the bombs 
burst with a most satisfying 
noise. Masson felt confident 
that with the new tails he had 
ordered much greater precision 
would be achieved. No one 
appears to have felt one 
moment’s doubt that a hit 
by one of these paltry little 
projectiles would inevitably sink 
a ship. 

On the ist of March the 
machine was ready for action 
once again, and on that day 
Masson set out for the new 
landing ground at Moreno. He 
carried as passenger Captain 
Joaquin Alcalde, a young 
Mexican, a fiuent French 
speaker, who was to be his 
observer. They started rather 
late on a very hot day. The 
air was astonishingly bumpy, 
and on the way they ran into 
several incipient tornadoes in 
which the machine became vir- 
tually unmanageable. Masson, 
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experienced pilot, hated every 
minute of that flight and 
was, a8 he admits, thoroughly 
scared. Not so Joaquin Alcalde. 
It was his first flight, and he 
took it all quite calmly. Ap- 
parently he felt there was 
nothing disturbing in being 
dropped suddenly from several 
hundred feet to a height at 
which the sorely tried machine 
could barely stagger over the 
mesquit trees. A stout race, 
the Mexicans. 

They landed safely at Moreno 
after a nerve-racking journey, 
and Masson took up his quarters 
in a@ Pullman car on the train 
in which the officers were ac- 
commodated. This train pro- 
vided almost the only shade 
to be found in the camp, and 
in that shade, on the track, 
between the wheels, underneath 
the carriages—every  where—lay 
the men, their women, their 
dogs, fowls, and cattle. . Flies 
swarmed everywhere. It was 
impossible to convey a mouthful 
of food to its destination un- 
covered by a black swarm of 
these pests. Fleas made life 
unbearable—and over all, the 
smell. That smell Masson will 
never forget—it pervaded every- 
thing. In time he got used to 
the heat, to the flies and 
insects, to being regarded by 
the superstitious Yaquis as 
something unholy and revolting 
and in alliance with the Devil 
(though, fortunately, upon Car- 
ranza’s side)—but he never got 
used to the smell. 

A few test flights, and Masson 
felt that they were ready to 
venture over the lines. The 
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bombs were not yet ready, so 
it was decided to carry out a 
reconnaissance flight. The ap- 
pearance of the machine over 
the Federal lines caused an 
immense commotion. It was 
received with a tremendous 
volume of fire from rifles and 
machine-guns ; all, fortunately, 
quite ineffective. Gradually, as 
he found himself immune from 
the fire, Masson came lower 
until he could clearly dis- 
tinguish the activity to which 
his passage overhead gave rise. 
One young officer in particular 
excited his admiration. This 
youth—one presumes he was 
a ‘ youth ’—evidently had some 
dim grasp of the fact that the 
difficulty of hitting the machine 
was due to its rapid motion and 
consequent change of range, 
but the methods he used to 
combat this circumstance were 
ludicrous. He made his squad 
lie down and fire a few rounds, 
then got them to their feet 
and doubled them forward a 
hundred yards or so; down 
again to blaze away—up and 
on at the double. The un- 
fortunate squad was still grimly 
advancing by short rushes when 
Masson passed out of sight. 
Another officer, so he learned 
from a deserter later, made 
his command lie down on 
their backs and fire from that 
uncomfortable position, with the 
result that the combination of 
recoil and iron-hard ground 
resulted in a fine crop of 
broken collar- bones at the 
first volley. Naturally, since 
the Federals were entirely un- 
acquainted with the powers of 
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an aeroplane and had no idea 
of concealment against observa- 
tion from above, the entire 
disposition of the force was 
an open book to Masson. 
Obregon was pleased with the 
results of this reconnaissance 
—as was Masson, for not a 
bullet touched the machine. 
Impatient to carry out his 
contract, Masson decided to 
go to Hermosillo and hurry 
up the work on the bombs. 
In the hotel in that town an 
episode began which, though 
it has no direct concern with 
bombs or bombing, developed 
in a manner so typical of the 
whole adventure that it is 
worth recording. One night, 
just as Masson was going to 
bed, there came a tap on his 
door. He opened it to find 
outside a Mexican officer whom 
he knew, slightly, as General 
Cabral, accompanied by a 
soldier. The General posted 
the soldier to guard the door, 
and came in. He shut the 
door with a great show of 
caution, drew Masson as far 
from it as possible, and in a 
low voice began a tale that 
sounded to Masson so fantastic 
that he listened without any 
real interest, wishing only that 
the General would leave him 
to go to bed in peace. The 
Huerta Government, said Cab- 
ral, were much disturbed by 
Masson’s presence with the 
revolutionary army. He, Cabral, 
had most positive information 
from Mexico City itself that 
an agent was being sent to 
Sonora to bribe Masson and 
his mechanic to change their 
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allegiance. Cabral claimed to 
have complete information on 
the subject, even to the induce- 
ment that it was proposed to 
offer, 50,000 dollars, and, when 
the revolution should finally 
be quelled, further reward in 
the form of land or concessions. 
To all this rigmarole Masson 
listened, completely sceptical. 
Then Cabral made his proposal. 
When the agent—a young officer 
in the Federal army, a fluent 
speaker of French—should in 
due course make his appearance, 
Masson was to seem to fall 
in with his suggestion. He 
was to demand payment of 
the bribe in some readily negoti- 
able form, and when it was 
safely in his hands he was to 
denounce the agent. The money 
was then to be split, fifty-fifty, 
with Cabral. The General saw 
no necessity to mention to 
Obregon that money had 
changed hands; that was a 
purely private affair; the re- 
ward for good services rendered. 
To get rid of his unwelcome 
guest Masson heartily agreed 
to the suggestion. The General 
took his leave, and Masson 
went to bed. 

Two days later the alteration 
of the bombs was completed, and 
Masson flew back to Moreno; 
Dean, with a truck-load of 
bombs, following by train. All 
was now ready for an attack 
on the ships. 

Next morning, in the grey 
of dawn, with eight bombs in 
the racks and Joaquin Alcalde 
perched on his precarious seat 
before him, Masson took off. 
The sight was set at an angle 
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that on test had proved satis- 
factory for bombing from a 
height of 3500 feet, and to that 
height he climbed. Then south- 
south-west for Guaymas. At 
this height, as he had proved, 
they had little to fear from 
rifle or machine-gun fire. 
Guaymas came in sight; three 
or four miles away, and in the 
bay, clearly to be seen, the 
Guerrero and Tampico and a 
United States ship of war, the 
Colorado. At this long range 
the gunboats opened fire. There 
was no indication of where 
the shells were going ; for they 
were using percussion fuse, 
which, of course, gave no burst 
in air. Some wretched Mexican 
farmer, no doubt, far from the 
scene of conflict, must have 
been wondering which one of 
his more recent sins had called 
down this visitation. 

Masson and Joaquin had long 
decided on their method of 
attack. They intended to fly 
over the ship selected in pro- 
longation of her fore and aft 
axis. This had two advantages. 
In the first place, she would 
probably be lying head to 
wind, and the problem of allow- 
ing for lateral drift would there- 
fore be eliminated. Secondly, 
the length of the ship would 
allow them a little margin in 
their angle of depression. 
Masson manceuvred into a posi- 
tion directly ahead of one of 
the ships and turned towards 
her. Nearer they drew and 
nearer, the sight creeping slowly 
over the water. Joaquin, eyes 
glued to the sight, motioned 
him slightly to right or left. 
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He plucked at a string; one 
bomb away. Breathless they 
watched for the strike. <A 
jet of water, about seventy-five 
yards astern of the target, 
directly on the line. Masson 
Swung her round and back to 
renew the attack while Joaquin 
adjusted the sight. The ships, 
meanwhile, were blazing away 
furiously with all their guns. 
Since they could not possibly 
put on sufficient elevation to 
bring the machine into sight 
this must have been sheer 
panic. Masson put up three 
fingers to Joaquin, calling for 
three bombs. Joaquin nodded 
comprehension. Again the sight 
crawled towards the target. 
Once, twice, three times Joaquin 
pulled a string. Surely they 
must hit this time. ... Very 
close. The splashes rose all 
round her; one so near that 
water must have fallen on 
her deck. Better luck next 
time. Round again and into 
position. The sight-setting was 
evidently satisfactory ; it was 
left unaltered. Four strings 
this time; the last of the 
bombs away. Four columns 
of water leapt round her, but 
farther off than before. Sadly 
they turned and headed for 
Moreno. 

Obregon was bitterly dis- 
appointed; so was Masson. 
The latter’s confidence, how- 
ever, was not shaken. They 
had failed to hit at 3500 feet— 
very well, they must try lower. 
They made a test forthwith. 
A rectangle, approximately 
equal to a ship in size, was 
marked out on the ground. 
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With four bombs in her racks 
the old Glen Martin climbed 
to 2500 feet. One by one 
they released their bombs, and 
scored a hit. Satisfied, they 
landed. 

Sunrise next morning found 
them over Empalme, a suburb 
of Guaymas. Again they were 
greeted by a furious but in- 
effective fire. As they came 
up with the ships Masson noticed 
splashes in the water all round 
her. Puzzled, he looked at 
Joaquin. That young man was 
shaking with laughter. He saw 
Masson’s surprise and made 
motions suggestive of swimming. 
Masson understood; the crew 
was abandoning ship! Three 
bombs. . . . No hits, and the 
impacts on the water widely 
spread. Something wrong, ob- 
viously. They circled round 
and released the remaining five 
together. This time Masson 
watched them carefully as they 
fell. One alone fell true; the 
others whirled down in wide 
spirals. If they behaved like 
that there was little hope of 
achieving accuracy. Crestfallen, 
they returned. Obregon was 
not amused. 

Now to investigate the source 
of the observed inaccuracy of 
flight. The racks were tested 
for alignment, but here no 
fault was found. Dean it was 
who guessed the cause, and 
experiment seemed to confirm 
his theory. The rod that carried 
the directional vanes was only 
a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
A test run up and down the 
field proved that the bumping 
of the machine in taking off 
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was apt to bend them con- 
siderably out of true. Well, 
that was easily remedied. Dean 
was hastily despatched to 
Hermosillo to have the size 
of the vane rod considerably 
increased. 

To while away the tedium of 
waiting, Masson took to hacking 
about the country round Moreno 
on a borrowed horse. On one 
such ride he came across the 
bodies of some Federal prisoners 
who had been taken out and 
butchered by the Yaquis after 
the most fiendish torments. 
After this experience riding 
lost its savour. The period 
of waiting, however, provided 
its own adventure. One day, 
to his astonishment, Masson 
noticed that a distinct attempt 
was being made to clean up 
the camp. Mrs Partington 
and her mop could not have 
been more futile, but it did 
suggest that some event of 
unprecedented importance was 
imminent. On inquiring, he 
learned that General Felipe 
Angeles, a senior artillery officer 
of Huerta’s, had deserted and 
was on his way to join Obregon. 
In due course the General 
arrived with his staff, and was 
most enthusiastically received. 

One young officer of Angeles’ 
staff evinced great interest in 
the Glen Martin, and Masson, 
always delighted to meet a 
fellow enthusiast, laid himself 
out to show him all that was 
to be seen. This officer, Cheva- 
lier by name, turned out to 
be of French extraction, had 
been educated in Paris and 
spoke French —even Apache 
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slang—like a Parisian. He also 
knew more than a little about 
flying. Naturally, Masson’s 
heart warmed tohim. Presently, 
General Felipe and his staff 
adjourned for luncheon with 
Obregon. Masson insisted that 
his new-found friend should 
excuse himself from the official 
luncheon and share his meal. 
Chevalier gladly accepted the 
invitation. The meal was a 
great success. If there were 
plenty of flies there was at 
least enough to eat, and, more 
important still, plenty to drink. 
Masson had, moreover, con- 
trived to get a shipment of 
ice by train from Hermosillo. 
After a fairly lengthy session 
they went to have a look round 
the camp and another inspection 
of the machine. Then Masson 
suggested that Chevalier might 
as well share his quarters for 
the night. Chevalier thought 
this a very good idea. So, in 
due course, an apéritif or two, 
another meal, tunes on the 
gramophone, and many reminis- 
cences of the Paris both men 
knew and loved. Gradually 
the talk grew more intimate. 
The wine was sinking steadily. 
As Chevalier very reasonably 
explained, wine that had been 
cooled on ice should not be 
allowed to get warm again, 
for it would spoil. The wine 
was not allowed to spoil. Pres- 
ently the talk came round to 
the subject of their enemy— 
Huerta and his party. Cheva- 
lier, of course, knew a great 
deal about them, having just 
deserted from their ranks. He 
spoke of them with a tinge 
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of sadness. “You know, 
Masson,” he said, “‘ they are 
splendid fellows. Men of charm 
and education. Not like this 
rabble here. I want to warn 
you, my dear fellow, to be 
on your guard. They treat 
you very pleasantly at present, 
but the moment you have 
done what they sent for you 
to do—look out. Don’t for 
a moment imagine that you’ll 
leave this country with the 
reward that they have promised 
—you are far more likely to 
get a knife in the back. My 
advice to you is to get out of 
here as quickly as you can. 
Now, I’ve a suggestion. Why 
don’t you go over to Huerta? 
You would be rapturously re- 
ceived; they’d give you any- 
thing you cared to ask for 
and treat you like a prince. 
The French Consul in Guaymas 
is a friend of mine. All you 
have to do is to land there. .. .” 
With growing astonishment 
Masson listened. The wine died 
in him and he remembered 
the hotel bedroom in Hermosillo 
and Cabral’s whispered con- 
fidences. He rose to his feet. 
“Listen to me,’ said he. 
‘‘Your mission here is _per- 
fectly well known. I am 
supposed to hand you over as 
soon as I have collected from 
you the money you are going 
to offer in another moment. 
It’s no use to deny it, every- 
thing points to you as the man 
of whose coming I have been 
warned. There’s just one chance 
for you—beat it. Take the 
train for Hermosillo, get off 
before you reach the town, 
T 
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walk round and catch the train 
to Nogales on the other side. 
Get across the border as quickly 
as you are able. Otherwise, 
you'll face a firing squad. Take 
anything you want that I 
have got and go. The farther 
you are from this pullman, the 
happier I shall be.” For a 
minute or two Chevalier sat 
motionless, staring at Masson. 
Then white with rage he rose 
to his feet. ‘‘ Ah!” he cried, 
‘“T know who gave the game 
away. That hijo de la gran—— 
De A , who claimed to be 
a friend of mine. If ever I 
get back I'll get even with 
him.” Gradually he calmed 
down. He left the pullman with 
a brief good-bye, and Masson 
saw him no more. He learned, 
however, that Chevalier crossed 
the border in safety. 

This episode had a curious 
sequel, or perhaps epilogue 
would be a better term. Long 
after he had quitted the service 
of the revolutionaries Masson 
was travelling on business in 
the neighbourhood of Guaymas. 
Railway construction work was 
in progress, and passengers 
had to leave the train at one 
point and walk across country 
for some distance to another 
train. As he crossed this gap 
Masson fell in with General 
Cabral, who was evidently 
directing the work. Cabral 
greeted Masson like a long-lost 
brother. After chatting for 
some time, just as Masson 
prepared to take his departure, 
Cabral said: ‘“‘D’you know, 
Masson, many’s the time I 
had to bite my lips to prevent 
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myself from giving the order 
to have you shot?” 

‘“* Indeed ? ” said Masson, sur- 
prised. ‘‘ Whatever for?” 

‘Qh, you know very well,” 
replied Cabral. ‘I know that 
you warned that man Chevalier 
to run for it and allowed him 
to escape.” 

“ How ...?” began Masson. 

‘* I was underneath your pull- 
man. I heard every word. I 
don’t speak French, but I 
understand enough to know 
that he made his offer. . . And 
you must have refused it... 
You did us out of fifty thousand 
dollars. ...I ought to have 
had you shot.” 


At long last Tommy Dean 
returned with the improved 
bombs. The attack on the gun- 
boats was renewed next day. 
I will not describe it, for it was 
again unsuccessful, almost an 
exact repetition of the prevous 
attempts. One novel element 
was introduced, however. 
Masson was provided with a 
bundle of leaflets to drop over 
Guaymas. The leaflets urged 
the civil population to rise 
against Huerta and join the 
cause of liberty. While flying 
drearily back to Moreno Masson 
noticed parties of Revolution- 
ary troops marching north- 
wards—that is, away from the 
enemy and back towards 
Moreno. He remembered then 
that he had heard a rumour a 
few days earlier that Obregon 
intended to fall back a few 
miles in the hope of luring 
the Federals out of Guaymas. 
It began to look as though 
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there might be some truth in 
this. 

Obregon was extremely curt 
when Joaquin reported this, 
the latest failure. In despair, 
Masson decided to try the effect 
of bombing from 2000 feet. A 
fresh target was laid out on 
the ground and they went up 
at once to see what they could 
do at this lower altitude. Four 
hits were scored out of eight 
bombs dropped: this looked 
like business. Much elated, 
they returned to camp and pre- 
pared for an early start next 
morning. 

From the first, luck was 
against them. The poor old 
Glen Martin was beginning to 
feel the effects of the strenuous 
life she led, and the lack of 
spares. No sooner had Masson 
waved away the chocks and 
the machine begun to trundle 
forward than BANG !— away 
went a tyre. No spares of any 
kind. Nothing for it but to set 
to work and mend a nasty 
burst; and this they did. It 
took a considerable time, but 
was at last accomplished. By 
this time it was fairly late. 
Masson knew well how un- 
pleasant flying could be in that 
climate with an underpowered 
machine once the sun was high, 
but go he would. They took off. 

The machine was sluggish. 
They staggered over the hills 
to the north of Guaymas barely 
five hundred feet above the 
ground. 

Several machine-guns were 
waiting for them here, but 
failed to hit the machine even 
at this low altitude. The old 
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Glen Martin, however, was being 
flung about like a cork in the 
ocean. She had no comfortable 
enclosed nacelle or fuselage as 
have modern machines; pilot 
and passenger perched, more or 
less outside everything, on a 
piece of canvas. Bumps were 
no joke. As he let the leaflets 
go over Guaymas, Joaquin was 
very nearly jerked out of the 
machine. Then, the last straw. 
Right forward, over the front 
landing wheel, a small vertical 
fin was fitted. Masson noticed 
suddenly that this was loose 
and threatening to tear away. 
If it went, it would inevitably 
be drawn into the slip-stream 
and smash the propeller. There 
was only one thing to be done: 
he signed to Joaquin to crawl 
forward and break it off. With- 
out hesitation Joaquin lowered 
himself on to a landing skid 
and worked his way forward 
along it, holding on by one of 
the sloping struts running from 
the top plane to the skid. He 
reached the fin, managed to 
break it off and drop it clear. 
Then he regained his seat. 
Masson had cut off the engine 
while the danger from the fin 
remained ; the machine had, 
of course, lost a great deal of 
altitude; it was dangerously 
low and was vibrating in 
a most alarming fashion. 
They were, however, nearly 
over the gunboats. Masson 
circled over them and Joaquin 
let go the whole load at once. 
They did not observe the 
strike. It was high time to 
go home. The engine was run- 
ning very irregularly. The 
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revolutions would fall to about 
two-thirds or less of their normal 
value, recover for a moment 
or two, then fall off again. The 
machine was barely able to keep 
her altitude. As luck would 
have it, at Ortiz, the revolu- 
tionary front line, they ran into 
a tourbillon in which the machine 
was quite out of control. They 
emerged, barely above the tree- 
tops and facing south instead 
of north. At last they sighted 
Moreno. To his dismay, Masson 
saw that the aerodrome was 
completely veiled in dust, raised 
by the rapidly strengthening 
wind. The revolutions were 
fluctuating more alarmingly 
than ever; he had no choice 
but to land. Half blinded by 
dust, he came gliding in. At 
six feet from the ground a 
tremendous gust of wind held 
them almost stationary. It 
died as suddenly as it had 
arisen. With little or no flying 
speed the machine dropped like 
a stone. CrasH! A steel strut, 
supporting the engine, carried 
away and swung into the are 
of the propeller—and that was 
that. To crown all, there stood 
Obregon, looking like a thunder- 
cloud, waiting to receive their 
report. Joaquin hurried over 
to him with assumed alacrity. 
What he said, Masson, whose 
Spanish was at that time limited, 
could not understand, but he 
saw the whole flight described 
in Joaquin’s eloquent gestures : 
the machine-guns on the ridge— 
the dropping of the leaflets and 
Joaquin’s narrow escape from 
following them—the breaking 
of the fin—the bombing of the 
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gunboats (apparently every 
bomb dropped within a yard) 
—and the crash on landing. 
Joaquin nearly crashed himself 
in his dramatic fervour. The 
effect on Obregon was nil. 
When Joaquin stopped at last 
for lack of further material, 
Obregon had his say. No inter- 
preter was needed. 

So here they were. A new 
propeller was absolutely neces- 
sary, only to be obtained in 
the United States, and neither 
Masson nor Dean could go 
there to fetch it; for both were 
under indictment—not merely 
for contraband but for the 
alleged murder of Hopkins, 
the deputy sheriff, that young 
man not having seen fit to 
explain what had happened 
to him. Masson therefore 
wrote a letter to Glen Martin 
explaining what had happened 
and asking for a new propeller 
and enclosing a long list of 
spares for the engine. The 
trouble was now to find a 
trustworthy messenger. At long 
last one was found. Never 
before was seen a Mexican with 
80 open a countenance, 80 
honest a look. Testimonials to 
his fidelity, reliability, honesty, 
and skill dripped from all his 
pockets. He was given a large 
sum of money, the letter, and 
told to go post-haste to Los 
Angeles and deliver it. (He 
had been in the States and 
spoke English: that was one 
of his many qualifications for 
the job.) He made a charming 
little valedictory speech, prom- 
ised to be back in a very short 
time, and went. 
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Masson and Dean set to 
work to overhaul the engine 
and machine and make such 
repairs, pending the return 
of their agent, as they were 
able. While this was going 
on an episode occurred con- 
taining the mixture of farce 
and tragedy so normal in this 
adventure. There was, in the 
revolutionary camp, a young 
American engaged in the manu- 
facture of explosives for 
Carranza. The youngster was 
an enthusiast, not to say a 
fanatic. Day after day he 
poured into Masson’s ears tales 
of the amazing power and im- 
mense possibilities of tri-nitro- 
glycerine. Masson, who saw 
quite clearly which way things 
were tending, was not enthusi- 
astic. That did not deter the 
young chemist, who promised 
that when he had manufactured 
sufficient of his diabolical pro- 
duct he would give a demon- 
stration that would convince 
even the most sceptical. Masson 
was convinced of one thing: 
that nothing on earth would 
induce him to have anything 
to do with the stuff, but he held 
his peace. In a few days the 
American turned up once more 
and invited all and sundry to 
witness his demonstration. 

He took an empty five-gallon 
gasolene tin and poured into 
it some nitro-glycerine. He 
swilled this around until all 
the inner surface of the tin 
had been wetted, and poured 
away the surplus. The tin was 
then stood in the sun to dry. 
When it was dry, all retired 
to a respectful distance. The 
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youngster took a thirty-thirty 
Winchester rifle and fired at 
the can. There was a sharp 
report and the can vanished 
—blown to dust. The Amer- 
ican was triumphant. That 
was the way, in his opinion, 
to encourage a reluctant aero- 
plane pilot to take up with 
him large quantities of this 
temperamental stuff. He said 
as much. Masson thought of 
that burst tyre, of the bent 
bomb-tails. He thought of 
forced landings—of many 
things. The young man prattled 
on. One bomb, he said, filled 
with nitro-glycerine would sink 
the gunboat it hit. Masson was 
quite ready to believe this, but 
explained that he did not in- 
tend to be the pilot on that 
occasion. The American per- 
sisted, and Obregon, standing 
by, was obviously impressed. 
Just out of curiosity Masson 
asked how he proposed that the 
bomb should be carried in the 
machine. “Oh, in a box full 
of cotton-wool, hung by a spring 
beneath one of the wings,’ 
was the answer. Then, un- 
expectedly: ‘‘ When you take 
it up I’d like to come with 
you as observer.’’ Answered 
Masson with feeling: ‘‘ WHEN 
I do, be perfectly sure, you 
SHALL.” 

But one morning the problem 
solved itself. The camp was 
shaken by a tremendous ex- 
plosion. The officers’ train 
rocked on its rails; the little 
bivouacs of the men fell flat 
before the blast. A great pall 
of black smoke rose billowing 
in the air. There was no more 
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nitro-glycerine—nor anyone to 
make it. 


And now Masson was shown 
a glimpse of real war—with 
the gloves off. The strategic 
retirement from Ortiz was in 
full swing. Like all stations 
on that railway, Ortiz had 
no natural water supply. All 
the water used there was 
brought by train and stored 
in iron tanks. As the troops 
marched out, water-tanks, build- 
ings, station—every place where 
men were liable to congre- 
gate—were elaborately mined. 
Still pleasanter surprises were 
arranged for the Federals. 
Smallpox was raging in the 
revolutionary camp. 

With the rearguard of the 
revolutionary force at its retire- 
ment were numerous sanitary 
squads—I suppose that is what 
you would call them—who, 
with large cans full of infected 
cotton-wool, steeped in matter 
drawn from the pustules on the 
infected soldiers, went round, 
industriously rubbing every 
article that men were likely to 
handle, until the place must 
have been a very hotbed of 
infection. 

The rebels, however, were 
not alone in their malignancy. 
It has already been mentioned 
that the revolutionary soldiers 
were in the habit of seeking 
the shade offered by the officers’ 
train, lying on the line and 
between the wheels to sleep 
in the heat of the day. On 
the day before the evacuation 
of Ortiz, during the mid-day 
heat, when all men not other- 
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wise employed were dozing in 
this dangerous situation, the 
train suddenly began to move. 
The scene that followed was 
appalling. Men, suddenly roused 
from sleep, struggled frantically 
to get clear, thrusting one 
another under the relentless 
wheels. Yells of fear mingled 
with shrieks of agony. Limbs 
and heads were torn off; men 
were cut in two or horribly 
mangled. The train travelled 
nearly a hundred yards and 
killed or injured scores before 
the driver, who had been stand- 
ing talking to a friend some 
hundred yards or more from 
his engine, managed to catch 
up, swing himself to the foot- 
plate and close the throttle. 
The Federal agent who must 
have been responsible was never 
caught. 

Almost immediately after this 
the last of the troops moved 
back, leaving only that ghastly 
rearguard to infect the neigh- 
bourhood. In the course of 
the next few days the revolu- 
tionary advanced troops were 
‘ driven back,’ and the Federals 
advanced and occupied Ortiz. 
They were allowed to enjoy 
their new-won territory for 
a few days—to permit the 
smallpox germs to put in their 
deadly work. Then Obregon 
struck. One night a mixed 
force of cavalry and infantry 
paraded in the dark under the 
eyes of Obregon himself, and 
moved off to the southward. 
Their duty was to pass around 
the Federal flank and destroy 
every bridge on the railway 
between Guaymas and Ortiz. 
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This was the first move in 
Obregon’s plan. The intention 
was to cut off the water supply 
of Ortiz. It has been men- 
tioned that Ortiz was dependent 
for its water on supplies brought 
by rail. The Federals would 
naturally be supplying it from 
Guaymas. The function of the 
cavalry was to raid and destroy 
the bridges ; the accompanying 
infantry were then to take 
up a position to prevent the 
garrison of Ortiz from falling 
back directly on Guaymas. As 
soon aS word was received 
from Trujillo, the cavalry leader, 
that his mission was accom- 
plished, the remainder of the 
revolutionary column was to 
attack Ortiz from all sides 
simultaneously—save one. The 
attack was not to be pressed 
right home. The Federals, 
whose tanks, it had been 
arranged, were to be blown up 
by @ partisan in Ortiz as soon 
as the line was cut, would be 
forced by want of water to 
retire. With devilish subtlety 
Obregon had arranged that after 
twenty-four hours of steadily 
increasing pressure, by which 
time the Federals would be 
suffering severely from thirst, 
the attack from the east was 
to weaken and finally give 
ground. The Federals, looking 
for a weak spot in the circle 
through which they might break, 
would naturally choose this 
point for their attempt. In 
this direction, at a distance of 
several miles, lay some springs 
of fresh water, San Antonio. 
For these springs the Federals 
would inevitably make, and 
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towards them they were to be 
shepherded. After twenty-four 
hours of fighting—without water 
—and a long march through the 
desert, it was to be expected 
that their cohesion, discipline, 
and morale would suffer. At 
San Antonio they would find, 
not the water for which they 
would by then be almost frantic, 
but a strong force of Yaquis 
under Alvarado, and Trujillo’s 
cavalry, which, on completion 
of its mission of cutting the 
railway, was to march to San 
Antonio. 

This was the plan, and it 
worked like clockwork. Not 
one detail went wrong. The 
wretched Federals, waterless, 
strongly attacked from all sides, 
put up a stout resistance for 
some hours, and then began to 
feel for a weak spot in the 
investing line on which to 
throw a desperate assault in 
an attempt to break through. 
Everywhere they met with 
stiffening resistance—save only 
to the east. They fell into 
the trap, brushed aside the 
light resistance offered, and 
bag and baggage, with all their 
gear and women, broke through 
the circle of their enemies and 
headed for San Antonio. By 
the time they reached the place 
they had lost nearly all order 
and formation; the men were 
dropping with thirst. Trujillo 
fell on them like a thunderbolt 
and swept away like chaff those 
units that tried to stand. On 


Trujillo’s heels the Yaquis 
charged, and the rest was mere 
slaughter. 


That action left GQuaymas 
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open, but the Yaquis still 
would not advance to take the 
town for fear of the gunfire 
from the ships, which made 
Masson’s situation no pleasanter. 
To his intense relief, at this 
juncture the envoy returned 
with the longed-for propeller. 
Jubilantly Masson and Dean 
unpacked it ; they stood aghast. 
The propeller in the packing- 
case was about twice the dia- 
meter of the propeller needed 
and of tremendous pitch. The 
poor, little, ill-used 80-h.p. 
Curtiss engine could never hope 
to turn it. The reliable envoy 
was seized and put through the 
third degree. It turned out 
that he had decided that New 
York would prove far more 
amusing to visit than Los 
Angeles, and to New York he 
had gone. For a few weeks he 
had enjoyed a high old time 
on the money provided to buy 
the propeller and spares, but 
he was prudent enough not to 
spend it all on riotous living. 
When funds became low he 
visited an engineering exhibi- 
tion, just then drawing to a 
close, and picked up, at a 
bargain price, this monstrosity 
that he had brought with him ; 
one of the exhibits of a German 
firm and apparently intended 
for a Zeppelin. 

Masson and Dean set grimly 
to work to try and reduce it to 
possible dimensions. They suc- 
succeeded only in completely 
destroying the balance and 
rendering it useless. But Dean 
was not easily defeated. He 
went nosing round Hermosillo 
for material, raked up sufficient 
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to serve his purpose, set to work, 
and built a propeller himself. 
Moreover, it worked, and took 
the machine off the ground 
without shaking the engine out 
of the bearers. Only those who 
know something of the niceties 
of propeller construction can 
appreciate just what, under 
those unfavourable circum- 
stances, Dean accomplished. 

So here they were, in action 
once again. The engine, how- 
ever, for which the truant 
messenger, now languishing in 
gaol, had brought no spares, 
was on its last legs. Masson 
himself, moreover, was suffer- 
ing from a severe attack of 
dysentery ; for some time his 
health had been bad. Never- 
theless, they decided that an 
attempt must be made at once. 

After the disaster to the 
propeller, Joaquin had rejoined 
his regiment. It was therefore 
necessary for Dean to fly as 
observer. To give him some 
practice in the use of the bomb- 
sight Masson took him up as 
soon as the new propeller had 
been tested, and Dean proceeded 
to show his quality, scoring 
several hits on the practice 
target. Next morning they 
made a flight over the ships, 
but failed once more to score 
a hit. Crestfallen they returned 
to report another failure to 
Obregon, who received the news 
with an icy indifference worse 
than any rage. Masson decided 
that, dysentery or no dysentery, 
they would attack again next 
morning and finish the job 
somehow. The machine would 
obviously not be able to fly 
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much longer. The motor was 
developing only about fifty of 
its rated eighty horse-power, 
and many of the parts were 
worn to such an extent that a 
breakdown was only a matter 
of time. 

Though Dean’s first attempt 
at the ships had ended in failure, 
his target practice had been so 
good that both men took their 
places in the machine next 
morning in good heart. 
Masson’s dysentery was still 
as bad as ever, but a beautiful 
morning and the fact of having 
the undefeatable Dean in the 
front seat helped him to forget 
his troubles. From the first 
the motor gave them anxiety, 
missing, and running very 
irregularly, but they were not 
going back. Masson nursed the 
machine up to their altitude 
and headed for Guaymas. They 
reached the town and dropped 
the leaflets ; then out over the 
bay to their old friends, the 
gunboats. 

They got on to the alignment ; 
dropped a ranging bomb. Close ; 
so close that there was no need 
to alter the sight. Full of hope 
they swung round in a wide are 
to renew the attack. Even as 
they turned the motor stopped 
dead. 

A nice position. The choice 
lay open. To land in the water 
as close as possible to the U.S.S. 
Colorado and hope to be picked 
up, or to land at Empalme, 
which was at that time in no- 
man’s-land and might at the 
moment be occupied by patrols 
of either side. It was connected 
with Guaymas by a railway 
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bridge, and it would not take 
the Federals long to reach it, 
if they were not already there. 
Joaquin had more than once 
impressed on Masson that he 
must on no account allow him- 
self to be taken alive: re- 
membering the bodies he had 
seen that had been the Yaquis’ 
prisoners, Masson felt that the 
advice was good. . . . On the 
other hand, Guaymas Bay was 
notorious for its sharks. ... 
In the silence that followed 
the stopping of the engine 
they heard the continuous roar 
of musketry punctuated by the 
boom of the warships’ guns. 
Every armed man was firing 
at the disabled aeroplane... . 
Masson looked at the sea. The 
sharks decided it; he swung 
her nose towards Empalme. 
Lower and lower they sank, 
Masson peering anxiously ahead, 
looking for a possible landing 
ground and trying to see 
whether troops of either side 
were in the neighbourhood they 
were approaching. The crackle 
and roar of musketry grew 
louder moment by moment. 
It was not an atmosphere con- 
ducive to calm judgment. He 
saw a small field on the far side 
of Empalme—they could just 
make it, with luck. Dean, 
meanwhile, was plucking at the 
bomb-strings, getting rid of 
their dangerous cargo prepara- 
tory to landing. The big guns 
flashed and boomed; _ the 
machine-guns chattered without 
ceasing. The field was smaller 
than Masson had thought when 
first he sighted it; it was sur- 
rounded by a high fence, and the 
T3 
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near side was lined with palms. 
To right and left he glanced ; 
nothing else possible. The field 
it must be. A shell from one 
of the gunboats exploded within 
a hundred yards of the point 
he had chosen. The line of 
palm trees was rushing towards 
them. Masson put the nose 
down until they were below 
the level of the _ tree-tops, 
pulled back the stick and 
zoomed over; pancaked to the 
ground. They landed heavily, 
but nothing broke. Dean and 
Masson shot out of the machine 
as though it were red-hot. A 
big negro came running up. 
Were there Federal troops in 
Empalme ? they asked eagerly. 
No, he told them, there were 
no troops actually in the place, 
but if they looked round they 
would see a train full of men 
now crossing the bridge... . 
They looked. They saw it was 
as the negro had said, and they 
ran. Dean stopped, clutched 
Masson’s arm and pointed: 
‘“ Look at that!’’ There, trail- 
ing astern of the plane, stretched 
one of the bomb-strings and on 
the end a bomb. Somehow it 
must have got fouled. The 
safety clip was detached. Why 
it had not exploded, heaven 
knew. Theyranon. A barbed- 
wire fence confronted them, 
strands about eighteen inches 
apart. How they did it Masson 
cannot say. They made what 
he describes as a ‘ flat dive ’— 
and the obstacle was behind 
them ; they were unscratched. 
Bullets were cracking about 
their ears. They won clear of 
Empalme. Masson’s weak con- 
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dition was now beginning to 
tell on him. His feet weighed 
like lead; he had no strength 
left. He was forced to stop 
and rest. He struggled on a 
little; stopped again. Dean 
seized his arm and dragged him 
on. They heard the drumming 
of hoofs, and right ahead, riding 
hell for leather, a troop of 
cavalry charging down upon 
them. This, then, was the end. 
Exhausted, Masson stopped. 
Dean stopped also and stood 
beside him, staring moodily at 
the advancing horsemen. With 
a start of incredulous amaze- 
ment Masson recognised the 
leader — Trujillo himself. 
Revolutionary cavalry. They 
were saved. In another moment 
Trujillo had halted and was 
dismounting. ‘‘ Where is the 
plane?’”’ he asked. Dumbly 
Masson pointed, unable to 
speak. 

One glance showed Trujillo 
the state of affairs; he ordered 
two of his men to help Dean 
and Masson to their saddles. 
The rest of the troop he led 
away to save the machine. 
Masson saw him extend his 
men and open fire on _ the 
advancing Federals, now s80 
close that, but for Trujillo’s 
opportune arrival, another five 
minutes must have seen the 
end of the two fugitives. <A 
brisk action followed. A shell 
from the gunboats removed 
the head of one of Trujillo’s 
men, but apart from that he 
had few casualties. He was 
able to drive back the Federals 
and keep them at a distance 
sufficient to allow a party of 
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his men to cut the fence and 
drag the plane to safety. Dean 
and Masson rode wearily back 
to the advanced camp, where 
they spent the night. Next 
morning they examined the 
machine. The cause of the 
stoppage was easily found: a 
broken petrol pipe. It was 
repaired with a piece of rubber 
tubing and the machine flown 
back to Moreno. All went well 
until they had almost reached 
their landing ground, then the 
engine began to flag. The 
revolutions dropped ; they just 
managed to get within gliding 
distance when it stopped—for 
ever. Examination on landing 
showed that the long-suffering 
Curtiss had given up the struggle 
—it had seized up solid. 

That also was the end, as 
far aS Masson was concerned, 
of his filibustering adventure. 
He obtained Obregon’s leave 
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to retire from the service. 
When his health was restored 
he did not immediately quit 
Mexico, but travelled about 
the country, with the possi- 
bilities of which he was tre- 
mendously impressed. Then 
came the fatal shot at Serajevo, 
and Masson returned to France. 


It is a great comfort to me, 
as an Englishman, to record 
that when Masson reached 
France the authorities took 
absolutely no notice of his 
record. He was solemnly put 
into a training machine and 
‘taught’ to fly, literally, from 
the ground up. I can think of 
no more convincing proof of 
the essential kinship between 
our Allies and ourselves. 

However, when they finally 
let Masson loose in a Hispano- 
Suiza Spad, they had to give 
him the Médaille Militaire. 
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CANARY CAMPS. 


BY RAMBLA. 


‘6 MIDDLETON’S WHARF, Wap- 
ping, in this fog? Ill try, 
governor.” 

The taxi groaned as it rose 
from the grimy depths of Liver- 
pool Street Station. At last 
came a welcome voice. 

“Ts it the Olsen boat you 
want? You’re close to her. 
The fog’s lifting and she sails 
on the tide at midnight.” 

Coffee and rolls at eight 
o’clock off Beachy Head in a 
capful of wind with sunshine 
peeping through the porthole ; 
then southward from Portland 


Bill in the teeth of a gale, 
into the terrors of a tempest 
four nights long, where B stands 
for Biscay, the Bay, and our 


boat the Bajamar, battened 
down and buoyant with her 
full complement of twelve 
passengers, all grey-green and 
prone on their bunks. One 
only ‘faced the fiddles — the 
Spirit of Adventure. 

“A gale of one degree more 
than hurricane force last night,”’ 
said the skipper to the Spirit 
as he retrieved a broken dish 
and balls of butter from the 
floor. 

Peace came at last with a 
steady roll over green moun- 
tains of a moment. 

Calm followed in the small 
hours, down a quiet lane of 
glittering water, away through 


p 


infinite space to the moon hull- 
down on the horizon. 

Rapture for those on deck at 
dawn. Look! A mountain 
peak two miles up in the air, 
flushed at the peep of day; 
while the sea two miles below 
still slept in the shadows of 
the night. And so to the 
Canaries that number seven. 

On the quay of Santa Cruz 
de Teneriffe stood great stacks 
of merchandise piled in the 
open—monumental evidence of 
a dry and sunny climate. 
Steamers of many shapes, 
colours, and sizes basked in the 
sun discharging at leisure bales 
of hay and straw, and loading 
tomatoes and bananas for 
Covent Garden Market. 

But the smallest of all did 
none of these things. Fast 
asleep lay Juanita, a wise little 
boat with a pea-green funnel. 
Between her naps in sunbaked 
harbours she cruised the 
Canaries on private affairs. 

In a kiosk on the quay sat a 
man selling stamps, tobacco, 
and Canary wine. As a side- 
line he booked passages in 
Juanita. 

‘‘In the morn of the morrow 
she will sail. Where to? El 
Capitan, who lives aboard, will 
surely tell you.” 

So we booked a cabin for the 
morn of the morrow and ad- 
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vanced, the Spirit and I, to 
board Juanita. Not a hope. 
Siesta must not be disturbed ; 
so the gangway was missing. 

Across the harbour, on a 
white wall, mammoth letters in 
blue said: ‘ Fonda Miramar.’ 

There, under trees by the 
waterside, chairs and _ tables 
invited the weary to rest and 
refreshment. Whiffs of hot air 
from the sunbaked earth in- 
vaded the shade, fluttered the 
white tablecloths, and passed 
on to ruffle the dazzling waters 
of the harbour. 

There we sat and watched 
while Santa Cruz de Teneriffe 
recovered from the suspended 
animation of siesta. A knife- 
grinder, wandering with his 
barrow through the empty 
streets, shrieked a gamut on his 
pipe, tuneful and cheery in the 
distance. “ El Dia! El Dia!” 
yelled an urchin, hatless, brown 


II. 


Most of us can find Teneriffe 
and Gran Canaria on the map. 
But who has heard of Gomera, 
their baby brother? A modest 
little island content to snuggle 
in his ocean cradle of obscurity 
and peace, while the great 
world passes on its way with 
funnels belching below the 
horizon. 

In olden times one sultry 
afternoon a sailing vessel, 
square-rigged and high in the 
poop, cast anchor off a beach 
of black voleanic sand. Thirsty 
sailors, short of water for many 
days, spied a brook rippling 
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and barefooted, waving the news 
in my face. I bought it and 
read: ‘ Noticias de Vapores ’— 
Elder Dempster, Union Castle, 
Yeoward Line. American boats, 
Spanish boats, a luxury liner due 
in today. Last of all—Vapor 
Juanita, sailing tomorrow; des- 
tination, Islas Canarias. 

Close to our table a flight of 
steps led down to the water, 
where a dinghy lay slapping 
the wavelets. 

‘The property of El patron 
de la Fonda,’’ said the waiter. 
I borrowed it, pulled across to 
Juanita, swarmed up a rope- 
ladder hanging down her side 
away from the shore, and in- 
vaded the saloon. A fat person 
in pink pyjamas sat smoking 
a cigar on a sofa. 

“Pardon me, sefior, I am 
looking for El Capitan.’ 

‘‘ You have found him, sefior. 
I am El Capitan.” 


down to the beach through 
groves of palm trees. Even 
as the anchor splashed a boat 


put out from the vessel. In 
the stern sat Christopher Colum- 
bus. Other boats followed with 
kegs and barrels. The thirsty 
mariners leapt ashore, drank 
their fill and tarried three days 
in little Gomera, stowing water 
aboard which would cheer them 
on to further adventures. But 
Christopher Columbus was a 
wise man; he drank wine— 
lots of it—and discovered 
America. 

Four centuries later, our little 
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Juanita with her pea - green 
funnel cast anchor off the same 
black beach. The boom of 
sluggish breakers and the swirl 
of snowy foam over the sable 
sands did not disturb, but 
enhanced, the calm of the lovely 
dawn that slowly unravelled 
the scene: a ruined fort squat 
to square in silhouette on the 
foreshore; the shadow of a 
valley deep in the mountains ; 
little houses, pink and yellow 
with flat roofs, squatting on 
the rocks and straggling down 
to the beach; the village of 
San Sebastian, the port and 
capital of Gomera. 

To land was to leap at a 
critical moment from a cockle- 
shell boat to the nearest step 
cut in a slippery rock and 
race the surging wave to safety 
on the top. Here donkeys 
slumbered, waiting for mer- 
chandise to arrive. Brown 
urchins by the dozen struggled 
for possession of our lighter 
luggage, put it on their heads 
and started off at speed in 
single file down a goat track, 
across the beach and up the 
village street. No questions 
were asked; we just followed. 

Half-way up the street our 
transport wheeled to the left 
and vanished one by one through 
a heavy wooden door in a 
yellow stone wall beneath the 
dangling sign—' Fonda Aguiln’ 
—ol the village inn, a massive 
affair of timbers and shutters 
heavily carved and mellowed 
to & natural grey since the 
days of Christopher Columbua. 
In the doorway stood a dame of 
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russet hue, well upholstered 
and comely withal: our land- 
lady and the mother of most 
of our transport. ‘“‘ Board and 
lodging,’”’ she said, ‘ will be 
five pesetas a day each with 
wine included.”’ 

After cooking our breakfast 
of omelettes, fishes, and coffee, 
with goat’s milk in thick glass 
tumblers, the russet matron 
returned for a chat. 

“Mules? Certainly, sefior. 
But why mules? Ah! You 
go to the mountains? The 
sefiora is indeed valiente. They 
are wild, those mountains. Run, 
Nifio! Call Antonio! Antonio 
has beautiful mules.”’ 

Antonio came. A mahogany 
man, thin and hard as nails, 
with a hook nose and grey 
eyes under the wide sombrero 
of a Spaniard. 

“The sefior is Americano. 
No? Aleman. No? Ah! 
Inglés.” 

A look of painful mental 
exertion came over him. Inglés; 
yes, he had heard of them but 
never seen one. 

Donkeys braying in the yard 
announced the arrival of our 
camp kit from Juanita. Six 
bundles of equal weight con- 
taining a tent, a bed, a valise, 
@ canvas bath, and basin for 
the Spirit; a tent, a ground- 
sheet, and a valise for me; a 


tent for the muleteers; two 
food boxes; one box of pots 
and pans; a gun-care and 
ammunition; sketching hit 
Antonio lifted each lead in 
turn to weigh it and put them 


in pairs. 
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“Three mules for that,” 
he said. “One for 


and my men, and 
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spare in case of accident, 


me for the road is very steep 
one and bad.” 


I. 


Morning sunshine was creep- 
ing down the mountain to 
meet the Mer de Brouillard 
rising from the valley. From 
the mist emerged our party of 
men and mules. We halted 
to rest in the cheerful glow of 
the sun. Somewhere far below 
us, through the billows of cloud 
at our feet, lay the great world 
and the little Juanita at anchor 
in the bay. 

A zigzag path above us led 
to a plateau, a patchwork of 
cornfields scattered among rocks 
where wild pigeons circled round 
before settling on the crops. 
The smoke of breakfast fires 
rose from crofters’ huts of 
mud and stone. Away across 
the plateau the mountains con- 
tinued their upward fling clad 
to the summit in the vestal 
green of virgin forests. There, 
far above the haunts of man, 
was a little white speck marked 
on our map by a black dot and 
the words Ermita de las Nieves 
—Hermitage of the Snows—our 
camp for tomorrow. For today, 
our first march, we had gone 
far enough. We looked for 
water, the all-important adjunct 
for a camping ground, and 
found it at last in a trickle 
across the path. Much practice 
in competition with the falling 
shades of night has taught me 
methods of despatch in the 


pitching of tents and the boiling 
of kettles. The first process, 
an easy one, is to place each 
tent bundle on the spot where 
the tent is to go up. Antonio 
and his mates, Manuel and 
Miguel, did that much. Then 
the novice had better stand 
clear, for all he does is to get 
in the way. First came the 
Spirit’s tent. I put that up 
and emerged triumphant from 
its folds. Behold! another 
tent standing four-square well 
pitched, and Manuel busy with 
the third as to the manner born. 

‘* Where, O Manuel, did you 
learn to pitch tents? ”’ 

“In the army, sefior. I 
served five years in Morocco as a 
signaller in the Foreign Legion.” 

Next morning our path rose 
to the Hermitage of the Snows, 
a stone hut in a setting of 
rocks and of heather growing 
ten feet high. In front the 
ground fell steeply away three 
thousand feet to the sea. Across 
the water a solitary snow-peak 
pierced the haze of a blue 
horizon; just as he saw it 
centuries ago an old man, sad 
and lonely, who built a hut 
with stones and thatched it 
with heather, 

In his sunny doorway he 
sat, in those far-off days of 
sail, watching the white butter. 
flies out to sea. He called 
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near side was lined with palms. 
To right and left he glanced ; 
nothing else possible. The field 
-it must be. A shell from one 
of the gunboats exploded within 
a hundred yards of the point 
he had chosen. The line of 
palm trees was rushing towards 
them. Masson put the nose 
down until they were below 
the level of the tree- tops, 
pulled back the stick and 
zoomed over; pancaked to the 
ground. They landed heavily, 
but nothing broke. Dean and 
Masson shot out of the machine 
as though it were red-hot. A 
big negro came running up. 
Were there Federal troops in 
Empalme ? they asked eagerly. 
No, he told them, there were 
no troops actually in the place, 
but if they looked round they 
would see a train full of men 
now crossing the bridge... . 
They looked. They saw it was 
as the negro had said, and they 
ran. Dean stopped, clutched 
Masson’s arm and pointed: 
“ Look at that!’ There, trail- 
ing astern of the plane, stretched 
one of the bomb-strings and on 
the end a bomb. Somehow it 
must have got fouled. The 
safety clip was detached. Why 
it had not exploded, heaven 
knew. Theyranon. A barbed- 
wire fence confronted them, 
strands about eighteen inches 
apart. How they did it Masson 
cannot say. They made what 
he describes as a ‘ flat dive ’— 
and the obstacle was behind 
them ; they were unscratched. 
Bullets were cracking about 
their ears. They won clear of 
Empalme. Masson’s weak con- 
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dition was now beginning to 
tell on him. His feet weighed 
like lead; he had no strength 
left. He was forced to stop 
and rest. He struggled on a 
little; stopped again. Dean 
seized his arm and dragged him 
on. They heard the drumming 
of hoofs, and right ahead, riding 


hell for leather, a troop of 
cavalry charging down upon 
them. This, then, was the end. 
Exhausted, Masson stopped, 


Dean stopped also and stood 
beside him, staring moodily at 
the advancing horsemen. With 
a start of incredulous amaze- 
ment Masson recognised the 
leader — Trujillo himself, 
Revolutionary cavalry. They 
were saved. In another moment 
Trujillo had halted and was 
dismounting. ‘‘ Where is the 
plane?” he asked. Dumbly 
Masson pointed, unable _ to 
speak. 

One glance showed Trujillo 
the state of affairs ; he ordered 
two of his men to help Dean 
and Masson to their saddles. 
The rest of the troop he led 
away to save the machine. 
Masson saw him extend his 
men and open fire on the 
advancing Federals, now s80 
close that, but for Trujillo’s 
opportune arrival, another five 
minutes must have seen the 
end of the two fugitives. A 
brisk action followed. A shell 
from the gunboats removed 
the head of one of Trujillo’s 
men, but apart from that he 
had few casualties. He was 


able to drive back the Federals 
and keep them at a distance 
sufficient to allow a party of 
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his men to cut the fence and 
drag the plane to safety. Dean 
and Masson rode wearily back 
to the advanced camp, where 
they spent the night. Next 
morning they examined the 
machine. The cause of the 
stoppage was easily found: a 
broken petrol pipe. It was 
repaired with a piece of rubber 
tubing and the machine flown 
back to Moreno. All went well 
until they had almost reached 
their landing ground, then the 
engine began to flag. The 
revolutions dropped ; they just 
managed to get within gliding 
distance when it stopped—for 
ever. Examination on landing 
showed that the long-suffering 
Curtiss had given up the struggle 
—it had seized up solid. 

That also was the end, as 
far as Masson was concerned, 
of his filibustering adventure. 
He obtained Obregon’s leave 
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to retire from the _ service. 
When his health was restored 
he did not immediately quit 
Mexico, but travelled about 
the country, with the possi- 
bilities of which he was tre- 
mendously impressed. Then 
came the fatal shot at Serajevo, 
and Masson returned to France. 


It is a great comfort to me, 
as an Bnglishman, to record 
that when Masson reached 
France the authorities took 
absolutely no notice of his 
record. He was solemnly put 
into a training machine and 
‘taught’ to fly, literally, from 
the ground up. I can think of 
no more convincing proof of 
the essential kinship between 
our Allies and ourselves. 

However, when they finally 
let Masson loose in a Hispano- 
Suiza Spad, they had to give 
him the Médaille Militaire. 
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CAMPS. 


BY RAMBLA. 


I. 


‘6 MIDDLETON’S WHARF, Wap- 
ping, in this fog? Ill try, 
governor.” 

The taxi groaned as it rose 
from the grimy depths of Liver- 
pool Street Station. At last 
came a welcome voice. 

“Ts it the Olsen boat you 
want? You’re close to her. 
The fog’s lifting and she sails 
on the tide at midnight.” 

Coffee and rolls at eight 
o’clock off Beachy Head in a 
capful of wind with sunshine 
peeping through the porthole ; 
then southward from Portland 
Bill in the teeth of a gale, 
into the terrors of a tempest 
four nights long, where B stands 
for Biscay, the Bay, and our 
boat the Bajamar, battened 
down and buoyant with her 
full complement of twelve 
passengers, all grey-green and 
prone on their bunks. One 
only ‘faced the fiddles — the 
Spirit of Adventure. 

“ A gale of one degree more 
than hurricane force last night,’’ 
said the skipper to the Spirit 
as he retrieved a broken dish 
and balls of butter from the 
floor. 

Peace came at last with a 
steady roll over green moun- 
tains of a moment. 

Calm followed in the small 
hours, down a quiet lane of 
glittering water, away through 





infinite space to the moon hull- 
down on the horizon. 

Rapture for those on deck at 
dawn. Look! <A mountain 
peak two miles up in the air, 
flushed at the peep of day; 
while the sea two miles below 
still slept in the shadows of 
the night. And so to the 
Canaries that number seven. 

On the quay of Santa Cruz 
de Teneriffe stood great stacks 
of merchandise piled in the 
open—monumental evidence of 
a dry and sunny climate. 
Steamers of many shapes, 
colours, and sizes basked in the 
sun discharging at leisure bales 
of hay and straw, and loading 
tomatoes and bananas for 
Covent Garden Market. 

But the smallest of all did 
none of these things. Fast 
asleep lay Juanita, a wise little 
boat with a pea-green funnel. 
Between her naps in sunbaked 
harbours she cruised the 
Canaries on private affairs. 

In a kiosk on the quay sat a 
man selling stamps, tobacco, 
and Canary wine. As a side- 
line he booked passages in 
Juanita. 

‘¢In the morn of the morrow 
she will sail. Where to? El 
Capitan, who lives aboard, will 
surely tell you.” 

So we booked a cabin for the 
morn of the morrow and ad- 
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vanced, the Spirit and I, to 
poard Juanita. Not a hope. 
Siesta must not be disturbed ; 
so the gangway was missing. 

Across the harbour, on a 
white wall, mammoth letters in 
blue said: ‘ Fonda Miramar.’ 

There, under trees by the 
waterside, chairs and _ tables 
invited the weary to rest and 
refreshment. Whiffs of hot air 
from the sunbaked earth in- 
vaded the shade, fluttered the 
white tablecloths, and passed 
on to ruffle the dazzling waters 
of the harbour. 

There we sat and watched 
while Santa Crus de Teneriffe 
recovered from the suspended 
animation of siesta. A knife- 
grinder, wandering with his 
barrow through the empty 
streets, shrieked a gamut on his 
pipe, tuneful and cheery in the 
distance. ‘ El Dia! El Dia!” 
yelled an urchin, hatless, brown 
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and barefooted, waving the news 
in my face. I bought it and 
read: ‘§ Noticias de Vapores ’— 
Elder Dempster, Union Castle, 
Yeoward Line. American boats, 
Spanish boats, a luxury liner due 
in today. Last of all—Vapor 
Juanita, sailing tomorrow; des- 
tination, Islas Canarias. 

Close to our table a flight of 
steps led down to the water, 
where a dinghy lay slapping 
the wavelets. 

‘““The property of El patron 
de la Fonda,” said the waiter. 
I borrowed it, pulled across to 
Juanita, swarmed up a rope- 
ladder hanging down her side 
away from the shore, and in- 
vaded the saloon. A fat person 
in pink pyjamas sat smoking 
a cigar on a sofa. 

“Pardon me, sefior, I am 
looking for El Capitan.”’ 

** You have found him, sefior. 
I am El Capitan.” 


II. 


Most of us can find Teneriffe 
and Gran Canaria on the map. 
But who has heard of Gomera, 
their baby brother? A modest 
little island content to snuggle 
in his ocean cradle of obscurity 
and peace, while the great 
world passes on its way with 
funnels belching below the 
horizon. 

In olden times one sultry 
afternoon a sailing vessel, 


square-rigged and high in the 
poop, cast anchor off a beach 
of black voleanic sand. Thirsty 
sailors, short of water for many 
days, spied a brook rippling 


down to the beach through 
groves of palm trees. Even 
as the anchor splashed a boat 
put out from the vessel. In 
the stern sat Christopher Colum- 
bus. Other boats followed with 
kegs and barrels. The thirsty 
mariners leapt ashore, drank 
their fill and tarried three days 
in little Gomera, stowing water 
aboard which would cheer them 
on to further adventures. But 
Christopher Columbus was a 
wise man; he drank wine— 
lots of it— and discovered 
America. 

Four centuries later, our little 
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Juanita with her pea- green 
funnel cast anchor off the same 
black beach. The boom of 
sluggish breakers and the swirl 
of snowy foam over the sable 
sands did not disturb, but 
enhanced, the calm of the lovely 
dawn that slowly unravelled 
the scene: a ruined fort squat 
to square in silhouette on the 
foreshore; the shadow of a 
valley deep in the mountains ; 
little houses, pink and yellow 
with flat roofs, squatting on 
the rocks and straggling down 
to the beach; the village of 
San Sebastian, the port and 
capital of Gomera. 

To land was to leap at a 
critical moment from a cockle- 
shell boat to the nearest step 
cut in a slippery rock and 
race the surging wave to safety 
on the top. Here donkeys 
slumbered, waiting for mer- 
chandise to arrive. Brown 
urchins by the dozen struggled 
for possession of our lighter 
luggage, put it on their heads 
and started off at speed in 
single file down a goat track, 
across the beach and up the 
village street. No questions 
were asked ; we just followed. 

Half-way up the street our 
transport wheeled to the left 
and vanished one by one through 
a heavy wooden door in a 
yellow stone wall beneath the 
dangling sign—‘ Fonda Aguila’ 
—of the village inn, a massive 
affair of timbers and shutters 
heavily carved and mellowed 
to a natural grey since the 
days of Christopher Columbus. 
In the doorway stood a dame of 
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russet hue, well upholstered 
and comely withal: our land- 
lady and the mother of most 
of our transport. ‘ Board and 
lodging,’”’ she said, “ will be 
five pesetas a day each with 
wine included.”’ 

After cooking our breakfast 
of omelettes, fishes, and coffee, 
with goat’s milk in thick glass 


tumblers, the russet matron 
returned for a chat. 
“Mules? Certainly, sefior. 


But why mules? Ah! You 
go to the mountains? The 
sefiora is indeed valiente. They 
are wild, those mountains. Run, 
Nifio! Call Antonio! Antonio 
has beautiful mules.”’ 

Antonio came. A mahogany 
man, thin and hard as nails, 
with a hook nose and grey 
eyes under the wide sombrero 
of a Spaniard. 

“The sefior is Americano. 
No? Aleman. No? Ah! 
Inglés.” 

A look of painful mental 
exertion came over him. Inglés; 
yes, he had heard of them but 
never seen one. 

Donkeys braying in the yard 
announced the arrival of our 
camp kit from Juanita. Six 
bundles of equal weight con- 
taining a tent, a bed, a valise, 
a canvas bath, and basin for 
the Spirit; a tent, a ground- 
sheet, and a valise for me; a 
tent for the muleteers; two 
food boxes; one box of pots 
and pans; a gun-case and 
ammunition; sketching kit. 


Antonio lifted each load in 
turn to weigh it and put them 
in pairs. 
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“Three mules for that,’ 
he said. “One for 


and my men, and 
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spare in case of accident, 


is very steep 


Ii. 


Morning sunshine was creep- 
ing down the mountain to 
meet the Mer de Brouillard 
rising from the valley. From 
the mist emerged our party of 
men and mules. We halted 
to rest in the cheerful glow of 
the sun. Somewhere far below 
us, through the billows of cloud 
at our feet, lay the great world 
and the little Juanita at anchor 
in the bay. 

A zigzag path above us led 
to a plateau, a patchwork of 
cornfields scattered among rocks 
where wild pigeons circled round 
before settling on the crops. 
The smoke of breakfast fires 
rose from crofters’ huts of 
mud and stone. Away across 
the plateau the mountains con- 
tinued their upward fling clad 
to the summit in the vestal 
green of virgin forests. There, 
far above the haunts of man, 
was a little white speck marked 
on our map by a black dot and 
the words Ermita de las Nieves 
—Hermitage of the Snows—our 
camp for tomorrow. For today, 
our first march, we had gone 
far enough. We looked for 
water, the all-important adjunct 
for @ camping ground, and 
found it at last in a trickle 
across the path. Much practice 
in competition with the falling 
shades of night has taught me 
methods of despatch in the 


pitching of tents and the boiling 
of kettles. The first process, 
an easy one, is to place each 
tent bundle on the spot where 
the tent is to go up. Antonio 
and his mates, Manuel and 
Miguel, did that much. Then 
the novice had better stand 
clear, for all he does is to get 
in the way. First came the 
Spirit’s tent. I put that up 
and emerged triumphant from 
its folds. Behold! another 
tent standing four-square well 
pitched, and Manuel busy with 
the third as to the manner born. 

‘Where, O Manuel, did you 
learn to pitch tents? ” 

“In the army, sefior. I 
served five years in Morocco as a 
signaller in the Foreign Legion.’’ 

Next morning our path rose 
to the Hermitage of the Snows, 
a stone hut in a setting of 
rocks and of heather growing 
ten feet high. In front the 
ground fell steeply away three 
thousand feet to the sea. Across 
the water a solitary snow-peak 
pierced the haze of a blue 
horizon; just as he saw it 
centuries ago an old man, sad 
and lonely, who built a hut 
with stones and thatched it 
with heather. 

In his sunny doorway he 
sat, in those far-off days of 
sail, watching the white butter- 
flies out to sea. He called 
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his hut ‘ La Paz,’ for here was 
peace in its cradle of solitude. 
To the shepherds who found 
him one day stiff and cold on 
the threshold the spot was 
known as Ermita de las Nieves. 
Today, the old hut is painted 
white, a landmark for mariners. 
The door is built up, the roof 
is of stone, and the old man 
rests there in peace. 

Porridge, eggs, and cocoa 
for breakfast, cooked by our 
treasure, Manuel, the légion- 
naire, and handed in at the tent 
door with the news of the 
morning. 

“Our tent was burnt down 
last night, sefior. The wind 
blew sparks. It flared up. We 
leapt out. In a minute it was 
burnt to ashes.’ 

So that was that. No good 
crying over burnt tents. 

“What about the poles and 
the ropes, Manuel ? ” 

‘‘ All burnt to ashes, sefior.”’ 

Very remarkable. Three 
times had I seen tents burnt 
to ashes, but never the ropes 
and poles. They char and 
singe, but never vanish. 

‘“‘ The iron pegs in the ground, 
Manuel, were they burnt to 
ashes also ? ”’ 

We searched for the pegs. 
Not one could be found. 

“The Foreign Legion,” mur- 
mured the Spirit. 

Ridges tossed up by volcanic 
eruption are heaped up in the 
middle of this circular island. 
All are now smothered with 
evergreen jungle festooned with 
moss from tree to tree. Here 
we pitched our third camp, 
where silence reigned supreme 
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by day in sunlight and shade, 
By night all was peace beneath 
the fleecy clouds that drifted 
lazily past the moon. In quiet 
contentment we lingered here 
for many days while the Spirit 
got busy with the landscape. 
Manuel and Miguel received 
their pay and departed, prom- 
ising to return with their 
mules on the twelfth day. 
Antonio and his mule, Her- 
mosa (the beautiful), remained ; 
a connecting link with our 
base. At the moment, Antonio 
was in the forest collecting 
materials for a hut to replace 
the tent, when the sound of 
hoofs approached the camp 
from below. Hermosa _ the 
beautiful registered interest 
with ears well forward. Then 
she put them back, closed her 
eyes, and opened a large mouth 
full of teeth to produce sounds 
of amazing volume that echoed 
from ridge to ridge in the 
stillness of the wild. The uproar 
had hardly ceased when an- 
other mule burst through the 
foliage, glistening with sweat, 
flecked with foam, and quite 
out of breath. In the saddle 
sat a fat little man in green 
uniform. I caught a glint of 
shiny cocked hat and gun- 
barrel pointing at my stomach. 

“ Manos arriba!” 

Up went my hands. 

““ Quien es usted?” 


“ Inglés,” I said, “and I 


have a passport.” 

Tension was relieved by a 
voice from the bush. It shouted 
The little green man 
from my 
I put down my 


an order. 
removed his aim 
anatomy. 
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hands, pulled out my passport 
and handed it to the latest 
arrival as he rode up on a 
yellow Arab pony struggling 
gamely under a great weight ; 
for this man of authority 
was long and large and 
his feet nearly touched the 
ground. 

“Pardon me. The Guardia 
Civil has made a mistake. We 
are looking for someone quite 
different. I am Don José 
Madruga del Roque, Alcalde of 
San Sebastian and the Governor 
of this island.’’ 

While he turned over the 
pages of the passport I scanned 
his salient points. A hawk-like 
person of much dignity with 
a brown complexion and black 
side-whiskers. His Norfolk coat 
and plus-fours of faded cotton 
cloth had seen better days. 
Yellow gaiters and white canvas 
shoes completed the outfit. The 
Spirit of Adventure arrived at 
this moment with her sketch. 
The long man _ dismounted, 
doffed his beret and bowed a 
stately bow of two hundred 
years ago. With a gallant ges- 
ture he took the sketch and 
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held it at arm’s length, register- 
ing rapture. 

** Deliciosa ! 
tura!” 

The moment had arrived to 
broach the bottle kept ready 
for such occasions. I dived 
into the tent and drew the 
cork. Then we sat under ever- 
green oaks drinking Canary 
wine in aluminium tumblers. 

‘* Here’s to your good health, 
Sefior Gobernador. May you 
catch your man! What has 
he been up to?” 

“There are many of them; 
gun-runners; doing a famous 
trade between Morocco and 
Spain. They hide in these 
islands. A gunboat will soon 
come to San Sebastian. Then 
we shall catch them.” 

He rose and gathered up his 
reins. The Arab pony braced 
his muscles. He mounted, and 
the Arab pony sagged visibly 
amidships. 

“ Sefior, you must honour 
me by coming with the sefiora to 
be my guests when you return 
to San Sebastian. Already I 
look forward to the pleasure of 
welcoming you. Hasta la vista.” 


Bonita pin- 


IV. 


When camped in the peace 
of the wild it is unusual to 
awaken with a start in the 
small hours. Bump—bump— 
thud! the last one close to 
my tent. 

Once before this had happened 
to me, in the Mountains of 
Kargil on the borders of Tibet. 
Then it was a red bear loosening 


a stone on the hill above in 
his hurry to get away from 
that awful smell—homo sapiens. 
There are no bears in the 
Canaries. I sat up to listen. 
All was peace, perfect peace. 
Just a whispering patter of 
dew among the leaves, while 
the moon, soaring high, shone 
serene through the open flap 
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of the tent. Next morning 
we found the marks of cloven 
hoofs scuttling across the open 
above the camp. 

“Wild boar!” shouted An- 
tonio. ‘“ Will the sefior shoot 
us a boar? Good meat! 
Lovely soup!” 

Yes. The sefior would; not 
so much for the soup as for 
the trophy of the ivory tushes. 
I had ball cartridge for my 
shot-gun for just such an oc- 
casion. So with field-glasses, 
compass, and haversack I set 
out on the trail of the sounder. 

Those who shoot at deer 
with a rifle handed to them at 
the last moment by a stalker 
in whose wake they have been 
squirming, know little of the 
joy of stalking as a one man’s 
job. Two men smell worse 
than one, make more noise, 
and double the chances of 
detection. So Antonio remained 
to guard the Spirit and the 
camp. 

The cloven hoofs ran down 
a narrow gorge, steep, densely 
wooded, and very still. From 
the narrow depths where the 
sun never shone came the sigh 
of restless water wafted up- 
ward on the cool damp air. 
A likely place for pig. With 
infinite caution I crept down 
to the stream and peered at 
last into its rocky bed. My 
turn to dislodge a stone. In- 
stant result. A stampede of 
grey forms among the rocks 
below; then silence, sudden 
and complete. Like a shadow 
an old boar emerged from cover 
and paused a second to register 
defiance with bristling spine 
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and gleaming tushes. I fired, 
He pitched forward, recovered 
himself, and was gone even 
before the echo of the shot 
burst with a roar through the 
gorge. 

All through the afternoon I 
followed the trail punctuated 
with spots of red. An absorb- 
ing job with a possible crisis 
at any moment: twenty stone 
of angry pork charging with 
tushes complete. As time wore 
on, piggy’s wound was healing, 
At last the track petered out. 
Long may he live to fight his 
rivals again and again with 
gory tusks! But the camp? 
Where was it? Well and truly 
was I lost, with no time to 
retrace steps before dark. What 
should I do, then? Climb a 
hill, of course, and look for home. 
So I did that, and the sun had 
set when I got to the top. 
Mountains, mountains every- 
where, not a sign of camp. 
On one side lay the sea and 
a coast of many coves. No 
ships, not a living creature 
to be seen except an old crow 
on a tree-top watching me 
from the corner of a furtive 
eye. 

Get busy now ; collect leaves, 
moss, and grass for a bed; 
sticks for a fire and light it. 
See what’s left in the haver- 
sack and eat it; a crust of 
bread, a hard-boiled egg, some 
water; and so to bed under 
an evergreen oak. 

The breeze that sighs through 
the trees to herald the dawn 
blew cold through my blanket 
of moss all wet with dew, 
and kindled a glow in the 
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ashes of the fire. Pulling some 
dry moss from under me to 
throw on the embers, I was 
about to make a cheerful blaze 
when suddenly the silence was 
rent by a mighty roar down by 
the sea. A bellow of prehistoric 
volume that raised my back 
hair. A Loch Ness monster ! 
I lay and listened for another 
effort while the dawn crept 
slowly out of the sea. Then 
came the cheerful sound of 
chikor on their roosting rocks 
calling to friends before flying 
away to feed. Breakfast! 
Roast chikor! I rose, tightened 
my belt, loaded my gun with 
number five shot and staggered 
forth, to find a bridle path 
with tracks of a mule on it. 
I followed the mule till the 
path crossed a spur leading 
down to the sea. Chikor love 
spurs, and there, sure enough, on 
the edge of a cliff sat a plump 
chikor. Down he dropped below 
the cliff like a stone before 
I could put up the gun. So 
bang went my breakfast. The 
sun was now peeping out of 
the sea with a broad red 
smile that lit up the wooded 
coves on the coast. Hey 
presto! A wisp of black smoke 
rising over the tree-tops close 
to the shore! But the smoke 
of wood-fires is blue, not black. 
Out with the field-glasses. They 
solved it. The black smoke 
rose from a pea-green funnel 
just visible above the trees. 
The Loch Ness monster! She 
had anchored at dawn in deep 
water with a rattle and roar 
of her cable. Breakfast at 
last, not a mile away. Hurrah ! 
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Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of— 
Hst! Sefior, hst! 

I spun round. Three men 
stood behind me. One covered 
me with his rifle. The others 
stepped forward and took my 
gun. 

‘ Buenos dias, sefiores, and 
please be careful,’ I said in 
my best Spanish. ‘ You have 
a nasty habit in this island 
of pointing guns at people. 
I am lost and am going to that 
ship down there to ask for 
some breakfast.” 

“You cannot go to that 
ship. Who are you?” 

When I had satisfied them on 
that point, the eldest, evidently 
the leader, climbed up a rock, 
turned towards the ship, put 
fingers to his mouth and began 
to whistle a series of notes, 
all loud, some short and some 
sustained. Then he stopped 
to listen. From the shore 
came an answering whistle. 
After a while he chipped in 
again, keeping up a conversation 


with the ship. 
‘“ Muy bueno. They are 
coming. They are bringing 


you some breakfast.” 

We sat down. My captors 
three were gaunt, silent men 
in soiled cotton clothes, wide- 
brimmed hats of rushes, and 
rope-soled shoes. Sons of the 
soil, brown and muscular. To 
pass the time I swept the 
horizon slowly with my field- 
glasses, powerful Zeiss bin- 
oculars of plus twelve magnifica- 
tion, an abiding joy and a 
present from the Spirit to com- 
memorate the day I was led 
to the altar. They revealed 
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to me another wisp of smoke 
far out to sea: the thin grey 
smoke of good steam coal, 
and below it two grey funnels. 
Breakfast arrived in a fruit 
basket on the head of another 
local brave. Bread, sausage, 
and, glory be, a bottle of red 
Canary wine. Etiquette or- 
dained that I should offer my 
meal to the others. They 
declined ; thank heavens! I 
tried them with the wine. 
Sportsmen all, they firmly re- 
fused, and drew aside to leave 
me to my munching. What a 
lovely meal! The sun was 
glorious, the wine was grand, 
the world a splendid place to 
live in, and—that wisp of grey 
smoke far out to sea was 
coming nearer. The hull of 


the ship was grey, the light 
grey of a Spanish warship. 
Breakfast over, the leader rose 
and gave me back my gun. 

“Come,” he said, “I will 
show you how to get to your 
camp.” 
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We climbed up the spur to 
the path. 

“Follow this road for two 
kilometres. You will then find 
a track to the right up a steep 
mountain. You cannot make a 
mistake ; there is only one track. 
Follow it, and after one hour 
you will arrive at your camp.” 

With an impulse of gratitude 
I fished out my purse from 
the pocket of my shorts. 

“ Sefior, allow me to pay for 
my excellent breakfast.’ 

A kindly smile. A bow of 
dignity and a definite refusal. 

“ But still I can do something 
in return for your kindness. 
You should waste no time, but 
whistle at once to El Sefior 
Capitan who lives on the ship 
with the green funnel, and who 
wears pink pyjamas and smokes 
big cigars, that a warship is 
approaching the island and that 
the black smoke from his pea- 
green funnel can be seen from 
afar. Hasta la vista.” 

“A Diés.” 
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SHANGHAI NIGHTMARE. 


BY CAPTAIN J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, R.E. 


“CaN you read Chinese ? ”’ 
I raised myself drowsily from 
the pillow and found the Captain 
of the Fu Ping standing in the 
cabin, holding out a sheet of 
yellow rice-paper. It was two 
o’clock in the morning, and the 
river steamer, in which we had 
been gliding down the Yangtze 
since leaving Nanking the pre- 
vious afternoon, had stopped. 
I took the paper and tried to 
concentrate on the columns of 
black characters that danced 
before my eyes. 

“To the Oaptain of the 
Wheelship Fu Ping,” I read. 
“For your exalted considera- 
tion I beg to state that before 
you are dangerous things. In 
order to avoid risk please refrain 
from proceeding and cast your 
anchor in this place so as to 
evade unexpected consequences. 
The Captain of the warship Hai 
Jung makes his bow.”’ 

“ What does it mean?” I 
asked. ‘* This must be one of 
the first occasions on which a 
Chinese warship has stopped a 
British vessel.”” The captain 
shook his head. “I can’t get 
any sense out of them,” he 
replied, “so Ill anchor till 
morning and then find out 
what’s the matter.” 

By this time the deck outside 
was alive with passengers, who 
had hurriedly muffled them- 
selves in dressing-gowns and 
were peering through the dark- 





ness at the lights of a ship 
anchored beside us. I could 
hear the lapping of the water 
as it ran swiftly past on its 
way to the China Sea. I sank 
back on the pillow and listened 
to the excited chatter of those 
on deck. Had we struck a 
rock ? Were we being pirated ? 
Had war been declared ? 

We were all on deck at day- 
break, and saw that the river 
was full of anchored ships, 
junks, steamers, tugs, and others, 
all apparently waiting for some- 
thing. The Hai Jung, cleared 
for action aft but not forward, 
lay within hail, but seemingly 
indifferent to the mystification 
she had caused. The captain 
made a signal to her, but only 
received the answer: ‘ You 
should not proceed.’ 

Suddenly one of the Chinese 
passengers pointed excitedly 
down-stream, where a river 
boat, Union Jacks painted 
conspicuously on her sides, was 
steaming up against the current. 
As she passed us our captain 
called to her over the brown 
water. ‘‘ There’s a boom across 
the river,” came the rejoinder 
from the bridge, “ but you can 
get through close to the left 
bank.” We lost sight of the 
newcomer as she rounded the 
bend on her voyage to Nan- 
king, little knowing that it 
would be many months before 
she should return. 
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“Well, I don’t care what 
the Chinaman says,” exclaimed 
our skipper, “‘ I’m going to get 
to Shanghai tonight; if we 
waste any more time we may 
not get there at all, and I’ve 
got a date at the Palace Hotel.” 
He mounted the bridge, the 
telegraph bell clanged, and the 
anchor chain began to rattle 
through the hawse-pipe. In a 
few minutes we steamed boldly 
past the Hai Jung, which took no 
more notice of us than if she had 
never seen us, and rounded the 
bend that shut our bewildered 
companions from our sight. 

On the right bank the Kiang- 
yin forts stood on an elongated 
hill that rose sheer from the 
water; the guns were hidden 
by trees and bushes, but newly 
dug trenches scarred the slopes 
with zigzag lines of brown 
earth. A missionary lady from 
the Middle- western States 
nasally drew my attention from 
the shore to mid-stream, where 
a line of partly submerged 
masts and funnels appeared to 
stretch right across the channel. 
I counted the wrecks of ten 
steamers ; there may well have 
been more; most of them 
seemed to be of the decrepit 
and diminutive variety to be 
found among the Chinese 
shipping companies, but one at 
least was a grey-painted war- 
ship, and her forward search- 
light still peered pathetically 


at the clouds. Near the left 


bank the greater part of the 
Chinese navy lay at anchor: 
wizened and venerable little 
vessels, which completely ig- 
nored us as we Sailed past 


them in search of the reputed 
gap. ‘* Goodness me,” remarked 
a stout Dane, sweeping the 
river with his binoculars, “ in 
all my thirty years in China I 
have never seen such thing. It 
looks the Chinese really mean 
to stop the Jap ships, isn’t it ? ” 

The excitement caused by 
this unprecedented blocking of 
the Yangtze, and the caution 
with which the Fu Ping crept 
between the muddy bank and 
the last wreck of the line, kept 
us all occupied until the even- 
ing, when we were again stimu- 
lated by the sight of a lone 
Japanese destroyer anchored 
close to the right bank. I 
joined the captain on the bridge, 
and found him gazing anxiously 
through a telescope at a distant 
group of ships in the middle 
of the widening’ estuary. 
“Crikey!” he said, handing 
me the glass, “* just take a look 
at that.’’ Below Woosung Point, 
where the Whangpoo River 
flows into the Yangtze, were 
eleven Japanese cruisers, their 
red and white ensigns just visible. 

Several merchant vessels were 
lying at anchor, evidently un- 
certain whether it would be 
better to stay outside or to 
sail up the Whangpoo to 
Shanghai. Our skipper was no 
less assailed by doubts; for in 
the twilight could be seen 
khaki-clad figures throwing up 
earthworks in the neighbour- 
hood of the ruined Woosung 
forts. He noticed that some 
of the familiar navigation marks 
had been removed, and, as he 
said, the Whangpoo was no 
river to creep up in the dark. 
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But the sky was obscured by 
that oppressive haze peculiar 
to ‘typhoony weather,’ and the 
muddy water tossed angrily 
about us. 

‘‘ In we go,”’ said the captain, 
and the telegraph clanged again. 

As we turned into the Whang- 
poo, sailing close to the low 
bank by the forts, we could 
just make out the shapes of 
hundreds of Chinese soldiers 
digging trenches in the gloom, 
while a Japanese gunboat ob- 
served them from a point almost 
within pistol-shot. Uncertain 
of the condition of the buoys 
or the navigation lights, the 
Fu Ping crept gingerly up the 
stream towards a yellow glare 
which rose and fell behind 
some silhouetted trees. As we 
reached a bend in the river, 
the gathering darkness was torn 
by flaring streaks of fire, dancing 
upon the black timbers of jetties 
on the left bank. One after 
the other we passed these 
brilliant scenes of destruction, 
made more infernal by the 
black figures that hurried 
among the flames, and by the 
crackling and hissing of the 


timber. The skipper smiled 
grimly. ‘It doesn’t look as 
if we'll go alongside in 


Shanghai,” he said. 

Dark masses loomed up in 
the middle of the river, proving 
to be cruisers of several 
nationalities: British, American, 
French, Italian, and others. 
At length, as if emerging from 
some Stygian dream into a 
garish vision of Fairyland, we 
rounded Pootung Point and 
approached the brightly illu- 
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minated Shanghai Bund. The 
shadowy massif of high buildings 


was pierced by a myriad points 
of light which shimmered in- 
constantly in the water below the 
mile-long quay ; junk masts and 
the funnels of tugs showed black 
against the arc lamps beside the 
road. The clock in the tower of 
the Custom House struck nine. 

Suddenly the captain gave 
vent to a terse nautical ex- 
clamation, and the telegraph 
rang out. Things had to be 
done quickly ; for just ahead of 
us was an unlighted mass of 
shipping, stretching like a 
barrier from one side of the 
river to the other, and ap- 
parently consisting of small 
steamers and native craft devoid 
of any sound or sign of life. We 
went full speed astern and just 
missed colliding with the ghostly 
fleet. Finally, we secured along- 
side farther down-stream. 

The Bund was strangely 
deserted ; buses and trams had 
stopped running, and no taxis 
were to be seen. Through the 
silence I thought I heard the 
distant chatter of machine-guns. 
It was Friday, the 13th of 
August. 

Next morning I awoke to the 
sound of gunfire away to the 
north-east ; the chant of carry- 
ing coolies in the lane beside 
the house came through my 
bedroom window in strange 
contrast. In the Settlement 
itself life seemed to be going 
on much as usual, but an 
anxiety was manifest among 
Chinese and foreigners to know 
exactly what was happening. 
This feeling became more pro- 
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nounced as one entered the 
porch of the Shanghai Club. 
The longest bar in the world 
was besieged by people with 
questions to ask or stories to 
tell, the entertainment value 
of which increased in proportion 
to the time spent in that 
atmosphere. The Press was 
loudly represented, greedily 
cropping material that was to 
startle the readers of that day’s 
evening papers in the capitals 
of the world. 

‘““T have absolutely definite 
information,’’ announced a well- 
matured China hand in the first 
row, “that the Chinese are 
going to break into the Settle- 
ment at four o’clock and are 
going to massacre every 
Japanese in Shanghai.” “TI 
don’t believe it,’’ retorted the 
bulky reporter of a London 
daily. “The Japanese navy 
told me in strict confidence 
that they landed fifty eight- 
inch guns from their ships this 
morning, and at four o’clock 
this afternoon they intend to 
demolish the whole of the 
Chinese city; besides, I have 
been told that half the Chinese 
troops are in the pay of the 
Japs.” “Say, you fellers,”’ 
broke in a lard-faced merchant, 
“have you heard the Chinese 
navy is on its way up the 
Whangpoo with thirty Russian 
submarines? I guess they’re 
going to sink the Jap fleet 
before war is declared.’ 

Lunch at the Club only stimu- 
lated the general excitement, 
but above the babel that arose 
from the tables I kept on 
catching the words ‘four 
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o’clock.’ Everybody had heard 
from someone else that things 
would happen at four o’clock ; 
nobody quite knew why or what. 

Later in the afternoon I 
walked along the Bund to- 
wards the British Consulate, 
and observed that a feeling of 
expectancy was animating the 
Chinese crowds that thronged 
the water-front. As they 
shuffled and jostled on the 
pavement, or loitered in the 
middle of the road staring at 
the long line of foreign warships 
in the river, it was as if they 
had all left their shops or 
offices to witness some un- 
advertised but long - awaited 
spectacle. The most interesting 
man-of-war was the Japanese 
flagship Idzumo, tied up next 
to her Consulate, her three long 
funnels rising vertically from 
her clockwork-toy-like hull. 
Built in England during the 
nineties, she was present at 
Tsushima in 1905 and at 
Shanghai during the Sino-Jap- 
anese troubles of 1932. Cleared 
yet again for action, with her 
new anti-aircraft guns pointing 
ominously skyward, this vener- 
able ironclad symbolised forty 
years of Western Pacific history. 

A detachment of British sol- 
diers guarded the Consulate 
gates, where the gilded Lion 
and Unicorn faced the Garden 
Bridge at the end of the Shang- 
hai Bund. I looked at my 
watch and saw, not without 
mingled thrill and anxiety, that 
it was ten minutes to four. 
The typhoon was still in the 
offing, and low clouds drifted 
across the humid firmament. 
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Thesing-song of coolies rose from 
the tangled mass of craft in the 
Whangpoo and Soochow Creek. 
A party of Japanese business 
men peered curiously from their 
passing car at the crowded river. 

Suddenly the hum of aero- 
engines rose in crescendo to 
a vibrant roar, as three large 
aircraft appeared over the tall 
buildings behind the Bund and 
flew low over the Japanese 
Consulate. The deafening 
crashes that followed gave the 
impression that every Japanese 
warship had opened up her 
anti-aircraft guns. In addition, 
a storm of machine-gun fire 
echoed and clattered among 
the walls, and everyone seemed 
to be running for cover. I 
stood against the stout pile of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 
watched the flood of Asiatic 
humanity surge and eddy past 
me, till it appeared that a 
steady current was setting from 
the East End to the Central 
District. Thousands of Chinese, 
carrying bundles or children, 
streamed in terror across the 
Garden Bridge, not knowing 
whither they were going, intent 
only on fleeing from the wrath to 
come and hoping to find asylum 
in the neutral areas of Shanghai. 

I began to move with the 
crowd, and soon found myself 
carried to the corner of Nanking 
Road, the main shopping street 
of the town. The crashes of 
guns and the clatter of machine- 
guns were mingled in my ears 
with the loud droning of the 
struggling thousands that poured 
along the highway, but above 
this I now heard the howl- 
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ing of a frenzied mob out- 
side the porch of the Cathay 
Hotel. A number of massive 
Sikh police had reached the 
spot and were pushing their 
way on to the pavement. A 
parting of the crowd revealed 
an unfortunate Japanese, bleed- 
ing and battered, lying upon 
the ground, while several 
Chinese jumped up and down 
on his motionless body. The 
Sikhs reached the victim, and 
held back the screaming assail- 
ants while he was carried from 
the spot; an old man trying 
to sell a fountain-pen shot 
past me like a piece of flotsam 
in an angry current. 

I joined the stream running 
up Nanking Road, noting with 
uneasiness the angry bloodshot 
eyes and wild looks of many 
in the crowd, a crowd which 
had often before changed in a 
moment from a semblance of 
humanity to a herd of wild 
beasts. The bloodstained arms 
and garments of several of 
my fellow pedestrians suggested 
that other ugly scenes had 
already taken place. 

I passed the Palace Hotel 
on my left, and glanced through 
at the glass-fronted cocktail 
lounge. The flashy inmates 
seemed as remote from the 
turmoil as fish in an aquarium, 
and I looked in vain for the 
Fu Ping’s skipper. I wondered 
whether he would be able to 
keep his date. Vehicles had 
practically vanished from the 
streets, except for a few cars 
which endeavoured to push 
through the tumult and escape 
into the less crowded districts. 
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I must have gone about a 
quarter of a mile from the Bund 
when the ground quaked, and 
an ear-splitting detonation filled 
the whole realm of conscious- 
ness. I looked back and saw 
a dense cloud of smoke rising 
from the end of the street. 
The crowd was thrown into 
further confusion, some turning 
to revisit the scene and others 
accelerating their pace away 
from it. Fragments of glass 
and brick rained on the roofs 
and into Nanking Road, but 
I kept close to the walls on 
the right and retraced my steps. 
A huge bomb had evidently 
fallen at the Bund corner, for 
the street was full of reeking 
debris, corpses, and blazing 
motor cars. The tall windows 
of the Cathay had been blown 
to smithereens, and on the 
opposite side a great hole gaped 
in the roof of the Palace Hotel. 
The street was thick with smoke 
and the smell of burning; a 
fire-engine had already arrived 
and was drenching the neigh- 
bourhood with water, while 
police and volunteers were 
striving to clear away the raw 
and naked remains. Two men 
were carrying a half-conscious 
victim to a lorry ; a third man 
was carefully supporting his 
right foot, so preserving the 
slender thread by which it 
was attached to its owner. 

I was startled to see the 
captain of the Fu Ping picking 
his way among the wreckage 
and occasionally stopping to 
examine one of the dead or 
faintly moving forms. When 
I called to him, he looked up 
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with a strange smile, said, 
‘‘1’m still hoping to keep that 
date,” and bent again to his 
grim searching. 

The police cleared most of 
the living crowd from Nanking 
Road, and it was not long before 
the street was an empty space 
reeking with chloride of lime. 
Anxious to forget what I had 
seen, I made my way to Avenue 
Edward VII. and began to 
walk home, little knowing that 
I was not to escape so easily. 
A quarter of an hour’s walk 
brought me to the cross-roads 
at the Great World, a Chinese 
amusement hall which had been 
filled with refugees during the 
last few days. Here I found it 
impossible to proceed; for the 
open space was piled high with 
a ghastly tangle of the living 
and the dead, most of them 
stripped of all their clothing 
by the blast of some giant 
explosion. In the centre of 
the crossing gaped an enormous 
hole, evidently caused by one 
or more huge bombs; for the 
ground had been penetrated 
deeply enough to reveal the 
water of the former creek over 
which the highway had been 
built. My attention was par- 
ticularly attracted to a motor 
car which had been charred to 
a cinder. The driver, equally 
charred, was sitting motionless 
at the wheel, as if intent upon 
a journey that never ended. A 
thousand lifeless heads, almost 
all Chinese, were counted in this 
shambles. The Chinese Air 
Force, in its début, may claim 
to have established a record. 

My Boy was not at home 
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when I reached my house, so 
I poured out my own whisky- 
and-soda and waited for his 
return. He came in with a 
face more green than yellow. 
“Excuse my little behind, 
Master,” he said, apologising 
for his lateness, “‘my blother 
no can find. Beforetime he 
do cook belong Palace Hotel. 
Maybe bomb come he bloken 
plenty small piecee. I velly 
fear, Master.” In spite of my 
efforts to calm him, he became 
more voluble. ‘“ Velly much 
Chinese soldier come Shanghai 
outside. Night-time, may be 
tomollow time, come Shanghai 
inside, wantchee kill all Japanese 
man. My velly fear.” 
Knowing that there were 
about a hundred thousand 
Chinese troops in the surround- 
ing country, and that the 
Japanese garrison could not 
have amounted to more than 
six thousand, I was at first 
inclined to congratulate myself 
on being British, but this feel- 
ing did not last long. After 
dinner I walked out to the 
western suburbs, where I found 
the British battalion busily 
constructing sandbag redoubts 
in the darkness. The gathering 
wind blew a warm rain over 
the invisible fields beyond. A 
wire entanglement had been 
erected along the railway em- 
bankment, which here formed 
a natural boundary between 
neutral territory and Chinese 
domain. Trenches and wire, 
provided by the Public Works 
Department of the Settlement 
and its coolies, enabled the 
seven hundred British troops 
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to man their perimeter in time, 
a feat which could hardly have 
been performed on service in 
a place less replete with modern 
conveniences. 

A knot of English soldiers 
and Settlement police stood by 
the railway crossing, where a 
main road led out into the 
country. As I watched them, 
a@ procession of motor lorries 
loomed up out of the wet dark- 
ness. Lights were flashed on 
to them and they were halted 
by the sentries. The sign of 
the Geneva Cross stood out in 
the glare of the electric torches, 
and several Chinese sprang 
loquaciously from the vehicles. 
With the aid of interpreters 
the lorries were searched. They 
did not all prove to be as 
innocent as they at first ap- 
peared; for in one of them, 
lying motionless on the floor, 
were found three men with 
Mauser pistols hidden under 
their long gowns. The lorry 
was turned back, but not with- 
out a show of truculence on 
the part of the stowaways. 
‘You wish to stop us now,” 
said one of them in the Ningpo 
dialect. ‘* Shortly there will be 
several tens of thousands de- 
manding to enter.” ‘ Carrying 
arms persons,’’ replied a Chinese 
constable, ‘‘ no matter who, are 
all unable to be admitted.’’ The 
man laughed in a nasty way. 
‘* Chinese soldiers are not few ; 
they will fight their way in.” 

I walked a little way along 
the railway embankment before 
turning back into the Settle- 
ment. To the north the red 
glow of distant fires rose and 
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fell against the low clouds of 
the night ; to the west was the 
blackness through which count- 
less hordes might be silently 
padding. I started at seeing 
several figures rise up on the 
far side of the wire, peer over 
the fence, and inexplicably 
vanish ; a little farther on I 
saw a party of armed men 
stealing along parallel to the 
railway, till they, too, were 
hidden in the damp night. 

On the way home I encoun- 
tered a party of sailors recently 
landed from one of His Majesty’s 
ships ; they seemed thoroughly 
to enjoy playing at soldiers, and 
were strengthening their position 
with sandbags and barbed wire. 

Number One Boy was on 
this occasion waiting up for my 
return, looking rather scared 
and anxious, while his numerous 
progeny could be heard sorting 
themselves out in the new 
quarters which they had taken 
up under the protection of a 
foreign flag. I lay down on my 
bed, but did not find it easy 
to sleep. It was impossible to 
avoid listening to every sound, 
never knowing whether the 
roarings and rumblings of the 
night were due to the storm or 
to the battle which was in- 
creasing in severity upon the 
northern outskirts of the city. 
Sometimes I would start up from 
a doze, fancying that I heard 
the rush of victorious hordes 
upon the forward positions. 

The rain perhaps helped the 
situation, for when dawn came 
the sky was full of hurrying, 
dripping clouds, and a mys- 
terious silence for a while lay 
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upon Shanghai. Nanking Road 
was like a dead thoroughfare, 
for most of the shops were 
closed, and many of them had 
covered their windows with 
boards. The Japanese quarter 
north of the Soochow Creek 
was in a virtual state of siege, 
shut off from the rest of the 
Settlement by wire entangle- 
ments. As I passed down 
Race Course Road, I thought I 
saw @ crowd of native refugees 
crouching under the wall, and 
was surprised that they should 
huddle together in the sticky 
heat of August. My surprise 
increased when I observed that 
none of them moved when I 
approached. It was not until 
I had reached the assembly 
that I realised its nature. They 
were all dead, victims of the 
previous day’s slaughter, whose 
mangled and unrecognisable re- 
mains it had not yet been 
possible to clear away. 

The Bund was crowded with 
restless and idle Chinese whom 
the police were endeavouring 
to keep moving; the river 
presented a few curious sights, 
such as that of armed Chinese 
craft almost rubbing noses with 
the Japanese warships, but too 
close to them and to neutral 
shipping for fire to be opened. 
Part of the Shanghai Club, in 
which few women have set 
foot and lived, had been turned 
into an Evacuation Office, where 
British subjects of every shade, 
with their families, were being 
shepherded by harassed naval 
officers. Among them I was 


shocked to meet my friend 
C 





, with whom I had lost 
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touch since my visit to Nan- 
king. A fortnight before he 
had been a person of almost 
overwhelming heartiness; he 
was now creeping through the 
hall with a face as white as a 
sheet and his eyes staring 
yacantly before him. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that 
I got him to recognise me, but 
eventually I was able to per- 
suade him to come upstairs to 
the dining-room, where the 
stimulus of lunch induced him 
to tell me his experiences. 

On the afternoon of the 14th 
he was sitting in his room in 
the Palace Hotel when the first 
bomb fell through the roof and 
exploded two floors above him. 
The effect was so terrific that 
he instinctively dived under the 
bed and lay there half stunned. 
The next thing he realised was 
a blinding flash from the street 
outside, and the windows were 
blown into the room, shattered 
deafeningly about the spot 
where he had been sitting. 
Crawling out on to the floor, 
which was covered with broken 
glass and wood, he made for 
the door, only to encounter the 
sight of his neighbour in the 
room opposite, lying back in 
an arm-chair with his entrails 
hanging about him. CO 
dashed down the staircase into 
a street full of smoke and 
twisted flesh, where he soon 
found himself helping to pile 
unsightly bodies into motor 
vans. The next thing he re- 
membered was walking away, 
overcome by headache and 
nausea, into roads where the 
smells of burning were less 
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oppressive, and finding himself 
reclining exhausted on a sofa 
in a strange apartment. <A 
lady of uncertain but artificial 
colour was talking to him, 
apparently making suggestions 
which woke in him no response 
but to wave her feebly away. 
Shortly afterwards he was made 
aware of the presence of two 
angry men, one of them occupy- 
ing a good deal of space, who 
threatened to take violent re- 
venge for his insulting behaviour 
towards theirladyfriend. C 
drew his automatic and fired 
it several times into the ceiling. 
His assailants disappeared. 
Shortly afterwards he heard a 
clatter of armed men, and a 
number of French Concession 
Police dashed in with pistols 
drawn. 

“In the prevailing circum- 
stances my explanations were 
accepted,” said C , and he 
was about to enlarge further on 
this experience when the crackle 
of rapid-firing anti-aircraft guns 
drew everyone’s attention to the 
windows overlooking the river. 

Crowding at the balconies, 
we made out the gigantic shapes 
of three bombing aircraft flying 
down the river at about 2000 
feet. As we watched, three huge 
columns of water sprang up, 
drenching some of the curious 
spectators on the Bund; but 
the Idzuwmo remained unscathed, 
and the attackers disappeared 
over the city roofs pursued by 
puffs of white smoke. Tatsuoka, 
the representative of a Japanese 
newspaper, turned to me and 
laughed. “Very difficult to 
hit,” he said. Below us on 
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the Bund a crowd was mobbing 
someone, and a number of 
screaming coolies were beating 
the prostrate victim with their 
long carrying-poles. A _ police 
van, equipped with its Thomp- 
son gun, drew up at the spot, 
and as the crowd disintegrated 
we recognised the prone form 
as that of a Malay sailor from 
one of the foreign ships; 
evidently he had been mistaken 
foraJapanese. ‘ Very curious,” 
remarked Tatsuoka; “‘I often 
travel in the interior, and I 
tell the people that I am Chinese 
man from other province. They 
always believe me, but now 
they are too excited.” 

I turned to speak to C——, 
but he had vanished. 

In the afternoon I took a 
rickshaw up Honan Road to- 
wards the northern boundary 
of the Settlement, where I 
could hear distant gun and rifle 
fire. I observed that the traffic 
diminished as we progressed, 
and my coolie moved more and 
more slowly, like an unwilling 
horse. Suddenly a door 
slammed, and he shied across 
the street as if a shell had 
burst beside him. We were 
both somewhat shaken by this 
event, and mutually agreed to 
part. I walked as far as the 
big iron gate which closes the 
northern end of Honan Road 
and marks the Settlement 
boundary ; here I looked about 
me carefully ; for the crack of 
bullets was echoing among the 
buildings beyond, and upon the 
gate was written: ‘ NOTICE. 
THIS GATE IS NOT BULLET- 
PROOF.”’ 
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Outside the gate was the 
massive concrete building of 
the North Station, where, in 
1927, Chang Chung - Chang’s 
armoured train was trapped, 
and the Russian crew massacred 
to a man. <A few Chinese 
soldiers were strolling non- 
chalantly about, while others, 
concealed in houses, were firing 
with rifles and machine-guns 
at some target out of my sight. 
A shell whistled past in reply, 
and burst about two hundred 
yards away, between the station 
and the houses on the boundary. 
A few seconds later several 
pieces of hot metal fell on the 
wrong side of the gate. 

I stepped back under the 
lee of a wall and watched for 
a little longer. It was then 
that I noticed that there were 
three manholes belonging to a 
drain just outside the gate, 
and that in each manhole a 
dustbin had been inserted. A 
pair of insulated wires ran 
under the lids of the dustbins 
and led to a sandbag barricade 
beside the station. The whole 
contraption seemed typical of 
warfare in this sordid city. 
Just then a soldier came out 
from behind the barricade and 
approached the gate. He was 
dressed in a blue cotton jacket 
and a pair of khaki shorts, with 
a red stripe down each seam, 
his lower limbs were clad in 
felt slippers and cotton puttees, 
and the whole was surmounted 
by a steel helmet of German 
pattern. A pistol hung from 


his belt, and on his back he 
carried 2 broadsword 
leather scabbard. 
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Uncertain of the soldier’s 
intentions, I smiled and called 
out: ‘Have you eaten?” 
“ Baten,” he replied, grinning. 
“ Those things buried,’’ I asked, 
“are what things?” ‘ Karth 
thunder,’’ said the soldier, * it’s 
just earth thunder.” At that 
moment a British subaltern, 
in the unusual garb of ‘ battle 
bowler,’ bush shirt, and shorts, 
came up to the gate. ‘“ No, 
I don’t like the look of those 
either,” he remarked, ‘“ but 
they say they’re afraid of the 
Japs breaking through our lines 
and attacking them from here. 
By the way, I’ve just had rather 
an amusing experience. I was 
passing in front of a Chinese 
post when someone called out : 
‘Hullo, Jones, do you remember 
Five Company at Sandhurst ? ’ 
and there was a Chinese officer 
who had been a cadet with 
me at the R.M.O. I passed 
him over a copy of the ‘ By- 
stander,’ and he gave me a 
hand-grenade. You know, a lot 
of those fellows are armed with 
those ruddy great choppers ; 
rather pathetic, I think.” 

“ Wei!’ I called to the 
Chinese soldier beyond the gate. 
“You carry that great sword ; 
Japanese troops carry rifles and 
machine-guns ; that great sword 
then what use? ’’ The China- 
man smiled in blissful self- 
confidence. ‘“‘ Japanese dwarfs 
dare not attack in daylight ; 
when they, on the other hand, 
fight under black sky, they 
cannot open guns, and we then 
use great swords to cut off 
their heads; and that finishes 
it.” Our conversation was in- 
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terrupted by the appearance of 
three Japanese bombers, flying 
at no great height, which were 
greeted by the unavailing fire 
of several hidden machine-guns. 
The Chinese soldier even drew 
his automatic pistol and joined 
in the fusillade. ‘“‘ There they 
go!’ cried Jones, and little 
black specks could be seen 
falling from each machine, 
moving faster and faster as 
they slanted through the sky. 
At last they flashed from view 
behind the station buildings, 
and a single cloud of grey 
smoke rose slowly into the air. 
Two seconds later there were 
three loud explosions, followed 
by a rain of fragments on the 
surrounding roofs. 

Our Chinese friend had dis- 
appeared, but a string of coolies 
bustled across the debris-strewn 
space that separated us from 
the station. Some of their 
carrying-poles were laden with 
cooking utensils, some with 
helmets, others with what were 
evidently a platoon’s umbrellas, 
tied together in clusters. When 
a second flight of aircraft 
appeared they were greeted by 
the pop-pop-pop of light anti- 
aircraft guns, and little white 
puffs lagged behind them as 
they droned over the station. 

This time we retired down a 
side lane leading to a British 
post, well protected with high 
sandbag walls, from which the 
troops were delightedly watch- 
ing an exhibition of street 
fighting a little farther down 
the road. About twelve 
Japanese sailors, in khaki uni- 
forms, were crouching under a 
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brick wall bounding some small 
gardens in front of a row of 
houses. From the upper 
windows of these houses peeped 
the faces of Chinese soldiers, 
and it appeared as if neither 
side were visible to the other. 
A few of the sailors crept 
through a breach in the wall 
and were received by the ex- 
plosion of a grenade thrown 
from one of the windows. The 
party returned dragging the 
limp form of a comrade. An 
armoured car ran up the road 
and fired ineffectively with its 
machine-gun. Suddenly we saw 
a soldier wave cheerily to us 
from a window and lob a 
hand - grenade out over the 
garden wall. It fell behind a 
Japanese sailor and went off 
just like a squib. He never 
even looked round. 

Eventually the seamen ap- 
peared to admit themselves 
perplexed by this problem of 
alley warfare, and retired down 
the road, covered by the 
armoured car. My situation 
at this meeting-point of three 
zones produced a curious sense 
of unreality, increased by the 
sound of radio music emanating 
from a hovel in the street 
behind me. 


During the next few days 
the streets presented a con- 
tinuous spectacle of extra- 
ordinary events. Crowds of 
ragged, hungry, and expression- 
less Chinese drifted aimlessly 
about, some of the fortunate 
ones rallying to the white 
banners of provincial aid 
societies which were carried 
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aloft among the throng. The 
police vigilantly patrolled .the 
Settlement, and were continu- 
ally called upon to break up 
mobs intent on lynching some 
fellow countryman accused of 
being a spy, a traitor, or a 
poisoner of public tea urns. 
Shanghai became so full that 
it seemed the place must 
burst; even the barbed wire 
could not entirely stop the 
terrified country people; for 
they wriggled and crept under 
it whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. And there 
was no outlet to this stream; 
for ships ceased to come and go, 
fearing the daily visits of pro- 
miscuous bombers and the un- 
certain bursts of shells over 
the river. The boom across 
the Whangpoo was thickened 
by the sinking of stranded 
Japanese merchantmen, the 
crews of which had been taken 
unawares and murdered. 

In the racecourse enclosure, 
however, white-clad Europeans 
were still to be seen playing 
tennis during the warm autumn 
evenings ; nor did the faithful 
mafoos desert their ponies in the 
adjoining stables, although more 
than one of them was struck by 
splinters falling unaccountably 
from the surrounding sky. 

Ill-directed bombs and errant 
missiles did not entirely quench 
Shanghai’s inexplicable desire 
to avoid sleeping during the 
night hours, and shortly after 
the tragic events of ‘ Bloody 
Saturday ’ I found myself with 
a small party at the Cheerio 
Night Club. Women were few, 
but most of the tables were 
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occupied by business men of 
every nationality, who were 
listening to the Russian 
orchestra and trying not to 
hear the faint bursts of gun 
and small-arms fire that broke 
the silences between dances. 

Shanghai’s night life came 
to an abrupt end at half-past 
ten; for the curfew had been 
imposed, and we all sought 
our cars. Number One Boy 
was glad to see me again, and 
waxed talkative. ‘‘My tink 
now belong not so muchee 
fear,’ he observed. ‘* Big boatee 
have bling plenty more English 
soldier Shanghai side. My tink 
no can belong fightee. This 
soldier all velly young man; 
if wanchee fightee, then send 
more old man. Young man 
no wanchee kill.” 

The morning paper was full 
of local horrors of which I 
had never heard, but Shanghai 
is a big city. The following 
advertisement appeared in the 


House Agents’ column: “ Fur- 
nished house to let. Outside 
shrapnel area, but inside 
railway defence line. All 


modern conveniences, including 
British troops within 200 yards. 
Sandbags left.” 

By the 20th of August the 
inhabitants of Shanghai had 
begun to settle down to war- 
time routine. The average 
number of people struck by 
stray bullets or shell splinters 
fell to about ten a day, as the 
Japanese sailors in the Eastern 
District began to push back 
the investing hordes of Chinese. 
What was even better was that 
arrangements were made to run 
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coasting steamers from the port, 
to carry some of the unemployed 
and dangerous Ningpo and Can- 
tonese population back to their 
native haunts. That many of 
them were only too anxious to 
go was manifest by the howling 
mobs that struggled on the 
quays and had to be beaten 
back by the police guarding 
the gangways. Many of the 
families squatted for days be- 
side the cobbled roadway of 
the French Bund, all their 
worldly possessions wrapped in 
blue cloth bundles, the naked 
children sleeping like puppies 
on the pavement. 

The far end of the Bund 
presented a different picture. 
Beyond the Garden Bridge, 
dense clouds of smoke rising 
from behind the water-front told 
of the Japanese efforts to burn 
and smoke out the partisans, 
dressed as coolies, whose hidden 
rifles cracked periodically among 
the alleyways of the Eastern 
District. The exodus of Chinese 
from this holocaust still con- 
tinued, many who had hitherto 
successfully concealed them- 
selves now being driven out 
by the inquisitive flames. These 
unfortunates were, of course, 
suspect by the Japanese sentries 
on the bridge, and before they 
were able to cross into neutral 
territory many were trussed 
up, cast on the ground and 
searched, a bayonet thrust close 
against them to discourage 
truculence. The Bund itself 
presented a strange appearance; 
its wonted throngs had been 
cleared by the police, and the 
only signs of life were the 

U 
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figures of Russian Volunteers 
in their sandbagged posts at 
the street corners. At intervals 
came the thud of a concealed 
gun behind the warehouses on 
the far side of the Whangpoo, 
followed by explosions near 
the water-front beyond the 
Japanese Consulate. Still the 
Idzumo sat there; untouched 
and apparently immune. 

We in the Settlement began 
to think that the combatants 
had at last located their targets, 
and that the fighting would 
keep away from our borders, 
but on 23rd August we received 
a rude reminder that this was 
not so. I was sitting with a 
German friend in the Metro- 
pole cocktail lounge, enjoying 
the conditioned air with the 
knowledge that the subsequent 
heat outside would be even 
more oppressive, when we were 
startled by a rushing noise, 
and something landed with a 
dull thud in the buildings across 
the road. The staccato bark 
of anti-aircraft guns came from 
the direction of the river. 

We ran out across the street, 
and found ourselves in a curious 
crowd gathered round the frag- 
ments of a large aerial bomb 
that had broken up without 
exploding, but which might 
have turned the neighbouring 
houses, including the Metropole, 
into a shambles. <A couple of 
motor ambulances, sounding 
their sirens, rushed past and 
whirled into Nanking Road. 

I followed instinctively, and 
found this ill-fated thorough- 
fare almost deserted; for the 
police were diverting the Chinese 
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throngs into the side roads, and 
it was with difficulty that I 
managed to penetrate as far as 
Wing On Corner. At the crogs- 
roads, near the scene of the 
notorious Nanking Road in- 
cident of 1925, lay a mass of 
torn and sprawling humanity, 
among which police and Red 
Cross workers stepped gingerly. 
The shop-fronts and windows 
of Wing On’s and Sincere’s 
emporiums were pitted and 
shattered, and flying glass had 
inflicted hideous injuries on 
the half-naked bodies in the 
road. A man with no feet sat 
in a pool of blood, his hands 
stretched out in blind supplica- 
tion; a passing photographer 
poked a camera into his face, 
satisfied himself that he had 
made full use of the subject, 
and turned away. 

When I reached home the 
Boy informed me that the 
Japanese were landing troops 
in large numbers near Woosung. 
‘‘'When they fightee,’’ he said, 
‘“¢ allee time use Oxo and Bovlil.” 
‘“What?’’ I asked, “ this 
sounds like an advertisement. 
Do you mean they drink it as 


part of their rations?’ ‘“ No, 
no, Master. Japanese soldier 
wanchee fightee, he catchee 


plenty Chinese Oxo Bovlil in 
fields, makee walkum flont- 
side. Chinese soldier no can 
see Japanese man, only can 
see plenty Oxo Bovlil. No 
belong ploper fightee.”’ 

Later in the day I had the 
opportunity of being taken by 
car over the Garden Bridge into 
the Eastern District. Broad- 
way, the street of ‘ junk’ shops 
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and sailors’ cabarets which 
backs the godowns along the 
water-front, was still burning. 
Whole rows of houses had 
already been gutted, and what 
remained of their furniture stood 
exposed among fallen tiles and 
blackened timbers. As we 
passed over a crossing a sharp 
crack told of a bullet fired down 
the side road from the left. My 
Japanese companion, who had 
ducked with me, straightened 
himself and observed, ‘‘ There 
are still many snipes.” 

We had travelled about a 
mile and a half when we were 
stopped by a Japanese sentry, 
who told us that it was 
dangerous to go farther owing 
to fire from a concealed Chinese 
machine-gun. We were diverted 
up a turning and returned by 
a route parallel to Broadway. 
Here, fires were crackling un- 
heeded in the deserted buildings, 
and the smoke was sometimes 
so dense that we had to crawl 
in bottom gear to avoid hitting 
corpses or piles of debris. At 
another cross-road, which we 
traversed at speed, we came 
upon a party of Japanese sailors 
behind a barricade, guarding 
the street which led northwards 
into Chinese territory. Halting 
the car on the far side of the 
crossing we looked back up 
the street. It was empty, 
except for a starving dog and 
the prone body of a Chinaman 
in blue coolie clothes, lying 
face upwards some thirty yards 
away. The man had evidently 
been shot while looting; a 
clock and a burst bag of rice 
lay beside him. He was still 
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alive ; for he periodically raised 
an arm to brush off the flies that 
persistently settled upon him. 

A little farther on we en- 
countered the scene of a recent 
Chinese attempt to infiltrate 
between the Japanese strong- 
points, taking advantage of 
the fact that their enemy’s 
forces were then too exiguous 
to hold a continuous line. Here 
were the disordered corpses of 
Chinese, some in uniform and 
some in short jackets and 
trousers; the August sun and 
clouds of flies had done their 
work too well, and the air 
was heavy with the fetid 
smell of old death. Not all the 
bodies lay unburied, for felt- 
slippered feet projected from 
several heaps of rubbish. 

All the way home the flies 
buzzed in the closed car, and 
I was glad to leave it at the 
Country Club (part of which 
had been turned into a British 
military hospital) and plunge 
into the chlorinated swimming- 
bath. 

Although foreign steamers 
were not now coming up the 
Whangpoo, coast-wise shipping 
sometimes anchored outside 
Woosung, and on the 28th I 
travelled down the river in a 
tug which was going to fetch 
passengers off a boat from 
Tsingtao. Passing the British 
and American flagships, we were 
approaching the Idzumo when 
we observed a sampan, pro- 
pelled by an old woman with 
a single oar in the stern, 
moving close to the Japanese 
cruiser. Through my binoculars 
I could see that the boat 
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was accompanied by several 
swimmers, who appeared to 
attract the attention of sailors 
on the Idzumo. Having hailed 
the sampan, and receiving what 
seemed to be a saucy reply 
from the old lady, the Japanese 
opened fire with rifles and 
machine-guns. This evoked an 
immediate response from the 
far bank, and a storm of Chinese 
small-arm fire broke out from 
among the godowns, followed 
by the dull reports of a gun 
and the appearance of columns 
of water thrown up by the 
falling shells. The Idzwmo 
replied with her heavier arma- 
ment, and our tug hove-to 
for twenty minutes, while the 
water was churned up by the 
fall of projectiles of all sizes. 
At the end of this period the 
battle ended as abruptly as it 
had begun, no visible hurt 
having been done to any- 
body, least of all to the old 
woman, who continued to 
propel her craft into safety 
as calmly as if she had been 
deaf (as she probably was). 
We saw no more of the 
mysterious swimmers, but as 
we proceeded we noticed a 
good many bodies, their hands 
tied behind them, floating in 
various attitudes down-stream. 
‘“‘They’ll be Chinese snipers,” 
observed the skipper, removing 
his dented steel helmet to wipe 
his brow. “The Japs make 
short work o’ them; just stick 
a bayonet in ’em and push 
’em in the water. That feller,’’ 
he continued, pointing to one 
that had evidently deceased 
some time ago, “‘ we call George. 
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He comes up and down with 
each tide, and the waterworks 
have to detail a party o’ men 
with poles to keep him out 
of the intake.”’ 

As we passed the Idzumo 
the skipper blew his whistle, 
and all on deck stood to atten- 
tion, the Japanese doing the 
same. “I admit my hat’s 
not much to look at,’’ remarked 
our captain. ‘‘ The other day I 
met three looters trying to break 
into my house, so I offed with 
my tin lid and dotted ’em one 
or two. Two of ’em got away, 
but the other took the K.O. all 
right, hence them dents.” 

Passing the small town at 
Woosung, which had been laid 
as flat as a pack of cards, we 
went alongside the Liangwo in 
the neutral anchorage. One 
Russian and two British busi- 
ness men ponderously clambered 
down the gangway ladder and 
settled themselves in the little 
cabin below the bridge; they 
were convinced that the Settle- 
ment had been practically razed 
to the ground, and muttered 
piteously about mortgages. 

The sun was setting as the 
tug came up past Woosung 
again. A couple of Japanese 
destroyers had evidently dis- 
covered that the town was 
not as deserted as its ruinous 
appearance suggested ; for they 
had trained their guns on the 
shore, and bright flashes every 
few minutes broke up _ the 
gathering gloom. The skipper 
looked a little anxious; for the 
crack of bullets could now be 
heard coming from both banks, 
and he was uncertain which 
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side of the destroyers he would 
be able to pass. 

Obeying signals from the 
Japanese, we sailed between 
them and Woosung, exchanging 
compliments as before, with 
both sides apparently holding 
their fire until we had gone 
past. I shall long remember 
that night: the black un- 
lighted silhouettes of the war- 
ships, the sudden flash and 
thunder of the guns, the omin- 
ous crack of unknown bullets, 
and the glimmering of summer 
lightning behind the shadowy 
trees on the bank. 

The 29th was one of our more 
unpleasant days. Cholera, not 
surprisingly, had broken out 
in the refugee camps, and all 
water was suspect; it was not 
considered safe even to escape 
the sticky August heat by 
diving into the swimming-bath. 
Chinese wounded had been ad- 
mitted to the Settlement hos- 
pitals in large numbers, and 
their insanitary condition added 
to the anxiety of the Municipal 
authorities. I was in hospital 
receiving an anti-cholera in- 
jection, when there was a 
deafening crash, and _ the 
windows rattled. The doctor 
jerked the needle into my arm 
with less than customary skill, 
and a few moments later we 
were both outside the door. 
Three Japanese aircraft could 
be seen over the roofs of Nantao, 
the native quarter beyond the 
French Concession, and the 
loud reports continued. Oc- 
casionally the three machines 
dived low on to the town, the 
wailing drone of their engines 
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accompanied by the rat-tat-tat 
of anti-aircraft machine-guns. 

I took a rickshaw and made 
for the Siccawei Creek, which 
forms a natural boundary be- 
tween the French Concession 
and Chinese territory. The 
near bank of this black and 
stinking waterway was defended 
by a thick barbed-wire fence 
and rifle-pits spaced at intervals. 
The few bridges were guarded 
by colonial infantry and Annam- 
ite police in their conical hats, 
and they were having difficulty 
in holding back crowds of 
terrified refugees fleeing from 
the bombing. As soon as any 
of them were allowed over the 
bridges, however, they recovered 
their composure, and one stout 
matron, her face streaming with 
blood, settled down on the 
roadside to suckle the infant 
she was carrying, raucously 
regaling the bystanders with 
an account of her experiences. 
A coolie, his arm shattered and 
useless, shuffled along with his 
carrying - pole on the other 
shoulder, chanting his ‘ hei-ho, 
hei-ho ’ as if unaware that any- 
thing important had happened 
to him. 

The far bank of the creek 
had been bunded up with in- 
numerable coffins piled one upon 
the other and almost hidden 
under the refuse that was thrown 
daily upon them. Some dis- 
tance down a road that led 
away from the other bank I 
was made aware of one of the 
incongruities so often met with 
in present-day China. Above 
a low Chinese roof rose the iron 
framework of a standard carry- 
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ing @ power-line to some 
factory, and half-way up the 
standard hung two baskets, 
each containing a human head. 
A placard bearing the word 
‘TratToR’ in large Chinese 
characters served as a warning 
to the non-military part of the 
population. 


The first week of September 
provided excitement of a more 
spectacular but less gruesome 
kind. The fighting consequent 
upon the landing of the Japanese 
expeditionary force near Woo- 
sung had resulted in the cutting 
of all the telegraph cables, and 
we felt still more isolated from 
the civilised world. Having 
received a letter from a London 
firm to the effect that ‘‘ As you 
are in China, it is not practicable 
for you to take out a policy on 
your life,’ I was on my way to 
the office of a local insurance 
agent one afternoon, when a 
Chinese gun on the other side 
of the river began firing, pre- 
sumably at the IJdzwmo. I had 
reached the almost deserted 
Bund, and was just in time to 
dodge into a doorway as a 
field-gun shell burst at the 
corner of Peking Road. It 
made only a small hole in the 
ground, but fragments had 
knocked large chips from the 
walls of the neighbouring build- 
ings; a rickshaw had been 
wrecked, a coolie killed, and 
several others were being helped 
away, leaving crimson spoor on 
the pavement. 

I entered the tall office build- 
ing and found a notice on the 
door of the lift saying that the 
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service had been discontinued 
owing to electric power not 
being available. Just inside 
the entrance, however, the 
enterprising management had 
stationed a number of sedan- 
chairs, and I was carried up to 
the fifth floor by a couple of 
stout coolies. 

The interview took longer 
than I had intended ; for one of 
the blind duels started between 
the Japanese ships and the 
hidden weapons in Pootung, 
and not a few bullets cracked 
past the office window and up 
Peking Road. Neither the in- 
surance man nor I felt inclined 
to leave the office till the air 
was free of missiles, and from 
the capacious safe a number of 
bottles were produced. 

It was already dark when I 
rose to go, and on the way 
home I was treated to the 
spectacle of a night air-raid. 
The hum of an aeroplane came 
from a great height out of the 
moonless but starlit sky, seem- 
ingly following the course of 
the Whangpoo. Almost simul- 
taneously the red streaks of 
tracer bullets began to chase 
each other to the zenith, 
followed by the rattle of 
machine-guns on the inky river. 
Shortly after the beginning of 
this pyrotechnic display the 
beams of searchlights illumined 
the heavens, waving about in 
every direction, apparently 
without any co-ordination what- 
ever, while dazzling white lights, 
suddenly suspended in the fir- 
mament, told of the burst- 
ing of anti-aircraft shells. I 
hastened home with the uncom- 
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fortable feeling that whatever 
goes up must eventually come 
down, a feeling that was intensi- 
fied by the alarm sirens of hurry- 
ing ambulances in the streets. 


As Shanghai entered upon 
the month of October, the 
cooler weather caused a dim- 
inution in the clouds of flies 
visiting us from the battlefield, 
and a consequent decrease in 
the number of cholera cases. 
People became less careful about 
eating and drinking in restaur- 
ants, and the production of 
‘Faust ’ in Russian at the dog- 
racing stadium gave rise to 
several dinner-parties. I had 
intended to go to the opera, 
and shortly before dinner went 
for a stroll along the western 
perimeter and called in at one 
of the posts which was com- 
manded by a friend of mine. 
I found him in the sandbagged 
redoubt, lighted by two hurri- 
cane lamps, conversing with a 
Chinese officer who had in- 
advertently, so he said, wan- 
dered into the British Sector 
to buy pickles for his unit. 

He spoke quite good English, 
for he came from Singapore ; 
and he had equipped himself with 
field-glasses and other instru- 
ments of a quality higher than 
that usually provided for the 
Chinese army. He answered 
the company commander’s 
questions with his native plausi- 
bility, but requested that he 
should not be released until 
daylight, for fear that he might 
be shot by his own troops. I 
Suggested that he and the 
company commander should 
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dine with me and go to the 
opera, and we all set off for my 
house, Major Kum wearing his 
German steel helmet and his 
whole panoply with the ex- 
ception of his automatic, which 
had to be left at the post. 

He refused gin and cocktails, 
contenting himself with a bowl 
of green tea. As an officer of 
one of Chiang Kai-shek’s model 
divisions, he was pledged to a 
somewhat priggish mode of life, 
being discouraged from smoking, 
drinking, laughter, and other 
unsoldierly vices. He readily 
accepted my invitation to the 
opera, however, since he ad- 
mitted ‘great admiration of 
musical cultures” and even 
confessed to having watched a 
thé dansant at Raffles Hotel. 
We persuaded him to leave his 
helmet behind, substituting an 
aged Homburg hat, but agreed 
that his binoculars would be 
useful. In fact, covered by a 
civilian overcoat he escaped 
undue attention, even by 
a Japanese constable of the 
Municipal Police who was 
patrolling a road junction. 

Kum sat with wide - open 
mouth and wrapt expression 
most of the time, but his 
curiosity overcame him during 
occasional silences. Pointing 
to Mephistopheles during the 
first act, he remarked: ‘ This 
gentleman, isn’t he representing 
a Chinese person ? ’’ but he was 
clearly at sea with regard to 
the rest of the plot. As the 
curtain fell he observed gravely : 
‘This is a very happy culture. 
Mr Faust have now no need 
to invite concubine.”’ 
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The curfew hour was 
approaching, and Kum _ was 
afraid that he might be mis- 
taken by the local inhabitants 
for a Japanese, so we ran him 
back in a car to the post, 
where he curled up on sandbags 
and waited for the dawn. 

For many days Japanese 
transports had been coming 
up the river and discharging 
men,. horses, and guns in the 
forbidden territory north of the 
Garden Bridge. I was not 
surprised, therefore, when the 
rumour went round on the 
14th of October that a big 
attack had started. Mounting 
to the top of the Metropole 
Hotel, a concrete stalagmite 
that aspired to be a sky-scraper, 
I looked over the motley roofs 
of Shanghai to the flat, green 
expanse that stretches to the 
north and west as far as the 
eye can see. 

Little puffs of shrapnel in 
the far distance showed the 
line of the Japanese objective, 
though the explosions were too 
far away to be heard. A 
veteran of the Great War, 
surveying the scene through 
his binoculars, asked scornfully 
if this was considered a barrage 
in the Far East. The smoke 
from burning villages, however, 
suggested that it was proving 
too much for the Chinese, who 
were evidently carrying out 
their declared policy of ‘ scorch- 
ing the earth’ in the path of 
the invaders. 

I made my way home with 
all speed, and took out my 
pony. Riding along the western 
perimeter, past a British sentry 
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who was giving instruction in 
arms drill to a grinning party 
of Chinese soldiers on the other 
side of the wire, I reached the 
bridge crossing the Soochow 
Creek into Chinese territory. 
A bomb had made a large hole 
in the roadway, but there was 
room for motor cars to pass 
round it. The far side of the 
bridge was guarded by a sand- 
bag redoubt, the loopholes 
in which, strangely enough, 
pointed towards the British 
lines rather than to the north. 

The soldiers in the redoubt 
took little notice of me, but a 
native policeman, evidently on 
the look-out for spies, asked 
me my business. ‘ Looking 
at the war,’ I answered airily. 
“Just looking at the war.” 
“Looking at the war has 
danger,’’ observed the police- 
man. “Riding a horse in 
the Foreign Settlement will on 
the contrary be all right.” 
“Danger is not important,” I 
argued, “‘ I am a British person. 
If there should be some un- 
expected thing, it will not be 
upon your body.” The police- 
man laughed, as if a great 
load had been taken off his 
mind. ‘“ A British person, ah! 
How old are you? How much 
did your horse cost ? ”’ 

I eventually found myself 
trotting along the road heading 
northward towards Liuho on 
the Yangtze, whence the 
Japanese were pressing on the 
Chinese left flank. There was 
nothing to suggest the approach 
to a battlefield; women and 
children were picking cotton in 
the fields, and pigeons cooed in 
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the little bamboo groves. At 
last, however, I met a group of 
wounded coming from the front. 
One of them was lying in a litter 
carried by four bearers in some 
sort of uniform ; he was entirely 
covered by a dirty quilt, but 
the movement of a projecting 
foot indicated that he was 
alive. Behind came a soldier 
with another on his back, 
followed by a couple of rick- 
shaws carrying men _ with 
bandaged legs. Their wounds, 
though apparently slight, had 
entirely effaced the _ stoical 
cheerfulness with which the 
Chinaman bears the normal 
hardships of his life, and they 
all looked thoroughly sorry for 
themselves. 

I overtook a party of soldiers 
shuffing along under the trees 
beside the road. They were 
‘umbrella troops’—that is, 
men from the southern pro- 
vinces, who carried as part 
of their equipment a wide- 
brimmed straw hat and an 
umbrella in a grey cotton sheath. 
Slopping along in their sandals, 
they turned at the sound of 
my pony’s hoofs and cheerfully 
returned my greeting. While 
we were exchanging information 
about each others’ birth-places 
and emoluments, a flight of 
three aeroplanes came over, 
low enough to show the red 
circles on the wings. The 
soldiers glanced up and stood 
motionless in the shade of the 
trees, while one, more ingenious 
than the rest, unhitched the 
Straw hat from his back 
and placed it on his head; I 
noticed that it had been ‘ dazzle- 
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painted ’ for camouflage. Three 
distant reports told of the fall 
of bombs, and I pushed on. 

Round a bend in the road 
came a crowd of civilians carry- 
ing baskets. At first I took 
them to be refugees, but as 
they approached I saw that 
they were flower-sellers, carry- 
ing loads of brightly coloured 
chrysanthemums to the markets 
in the city. Behind them came 
a couple of lorries full of casu- 
alties who had been able to 
afford the fee demanded by the 
ambulance driver. A _ little 
farther on was a soldier limping 
along with a badly gashed 
shin, from whom I managed to 
extract the information that 
he had been hit by a bomb 
splinter and was hoping to 
find a Red Cross hospital in 
Shanghai. ‘“‘ Even one Japanese 
soldier I have not seen,’ he 
observed ruefully. ‘ Without 
obtaining notice, we are 
suddenly struck by bursting 
missiles.” 

On the right of the road I 
came upon a dead body swathed 
in sacking. I noticed a number 
of such corpses along the high- 
way, all in coolie clothes, and 
called to mind the stories I 
had heard of Chinese civilians 
being caught signalling the posi- 
tions of their troops to Japanese 
airmen. 

Loud explosions drew my 
attention to the fact that there 
were six Japanese aircraft in 
the sky, three flying over me 
and three far away to the left. 
As the machines were directly 
overhead I saw each one release 
a bomb, shining like a tiny 
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silver speck in the sunlight. 
Knowing that they carried a 
certain forward velocity, I put 
my pony into a gallop, feeling 
that every stride would place 
a greater distance between us 
and the points of impact. The 
pony seemed to share my sensa- 
tions, for he lowered his head 
and bolted down the middle of 
the road. A few seconds passed, 
and I heard the dread rushing 
of the bombs as they hurtled 
behind me to the earth; the 
ground trembled with the force 
of the explosions, and I could 
actually feel the blast that 
accompanied the crash. A dense 
smoke rose from a copse which I 
had passed a little time before. 

Coming to a village, I realised 
that the inhabitants, although 
preoccupied with the raising 
of chrysanthemums and vege- 
tables, had not -‘ ntirely 
neglected their passine anti- 
aircraft measures. As a flight 
of aeroplanes circled over us 
once more, the children playing 
outside the houses threw them- 
selves flat on the ground at the 
bidding of their elders, who 
stood in the shade of trees or 
under the walls of their hovels. 
“¢ To the front line is how far ? ” 
Iasked one of them. ‘ Hush! ”’ 
he replied, in the nearest 
approach which a Chinaman 
can make to a whisper, “ the 
flying-machines will hear you 
talking.”’ 

By this time I could see that 
there were twelve Japanese air- 
craft circling over the country 
in four flights of three. They 
seemed to release their bombs 
promiscuously in the neighbour- 
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hood of the road, but the 
majority of them were falling 
a mile or two in front, and the 
occasional burst of shrapnel 
shell above the trees before me 
suggested that I was approach- 
ing the Chinese front line. It 
seemed strange, therefore, that 
there was still no sign of rear 
or reserve positions, except for a 
single line of fire-trench running 
to right and left of the road. 
The trench was not occupied, 
but the local farmers, loth to 
lose a square foot of soil, had 
sown cabbages in the parapet ; 
an old woman, whose aspect 
was more terrifying than that 
of most of her male compatriots, 
was resolutely manuring them 
with human feces. 

The glint of metal in a grove 
of figs made me turn aside from 
the main road, to discover an 
abandoned gun- position. A 
75-millimetre field- gun, evi- 
dently damaged by a bomb, 
was all that remained; every- 
thing else had been removed, 
with the exception of several 
cardboard cylinders, decorated 
with a dragon design, which 
proved to be ordinary fire- 
crackers. These were large 
enough to make a considerable 
bang, and doubtless encouraged 
the troops when ammunition 
failed. 

Rejoining the road, I came 
to an archway bearing the 
Chinese characters TACHANG 
VILLAGE LONG - DISTANCE 


VAPOUR CARRIAGE STATION, 
beyond which a perfect pande- 
monium was reigning. The 
vapour carriages, most of them 
burned to twisted skeletons of 
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iron, lay about in various un- 
mechanical attitudes, some still 
smoking and emitting the smell 
of burning rubber. A tumbled 
heap of grey brickbats and two 
or three torn corpses indicated 
the site of the bus station. The 
pony snorted and stepped 
gingerly among the reeking 
debris. In front of me was a 
line of roofless native houses, 
beyond which clouds of smoke 
periodically burst upwards. The 
drone of the aeroplanes above 
sounded clearly in the intervals 
between explosions, but my 
nag minded the noise less than 
the unfamiliar objects that 
we now constantly encountered. 
Keeping cautiously in the 
shadow of the acacias, we 
reached a wooden bridge over 
acreek. The village of Tachang 
had been built along both banks 
of the creek, the houses giving 
on to it in the manner of a 
miniature and squalid Venice. 
There was still no sign of life, 
and it seemed as if the Japanese 
were flogging a dead horse. 
A shrapnel shell burst over the 
houses, and bullets crashed 
through the branches of trees. 
As soon as there was a lull 
in the firing, I trotted over 
the bridge and came suddenly 
upon the front line. About 
three hundred yards before me 
was a line of trenches and 
barbed wire, and from some 
hidden emplacement came the 
chatter of a machine-gun. The 
occupants of the trench could 
not be seen, and no wonder, 
for bombs were dropping un- 
pleasantly close. The ground 
on the near side of the line was 
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elaborately trenched and wired, 
but still not a single soldier was 
visible. Beyond the front line 
the scene was obscured by 
smoke and numerous copses, 
and I was unable to locate the 
Japanese troops, for their at- 
tack seemed to consist entirely 
of artillery fire and bombing. 

A sudden sharp crack, how- 
ever, followed quickly by three 
more, made me _ dismount 
hurriedly and stand close beside 
my pony. While I was glancing 
hurriedly around in order to 
discover the best avenue of 
escape, a steel-helmeted head 
unexpectedly appeared out of 
a cunningly concealed hole in 
the earth and addressed me 
with the words, “It is too 
dangerous to ride horses here.” 
‘“‘ T also regard it as dangerous,” 
T replied veadily. ‘*‘ The persons 
that reontly opened rifles, are 
they Chi ese or Mastern Ocean 
men?’ ‘Very dangerous,” 
reiterated the head, and dis- 
appeared down its hole again. 

I ran back towards the 
bridge, leading the pony, and 
did not mount until I was on 
the other side of the village. 
Two soldiers came out of a 
half-ruined house; they were 
reeling-in a field telephone wire. 
I looked on this as a timely 
warning to get back to Shanghai 
as quickly as possible, and 
followed a track that led from 
the battered bus station in a 
south-westerly direction to the 
Chenju wireless station, the 
lattice masts of which rose 
among the trees not many 
miles away. The sky seemed 
to be over- populated with 
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Japanese aircraft, and I was 
disconcerted to see that many 
bombs were exploding in the 
neighbourhood of the wireless 
masts. The road lay across a 
stretch of treeless country, with 
irrigation ditches on either side. 
In one of these I observed the 
crouching forms of several 
Chinese soldiers, one of whom 
had ingeniously surrounded his 
helmet with a chaplet of leaves 
as camouflage against the air. 
One or two sudden cracks 
seemed to come from some 
groves far away on the right, 
and I instinctively ducked; a 
moment later a miniature foun- 
tain of dust spurted up from 
the track, not twenty yards 
ahead. My pony, who had 
hitherto behaved with com- 
mendable sangfroid, threw him- 
self back on to his haunches and 
all but propelled me gver his 
ears. It was evident that the 
Japanese were coming in from 
the west and that Tachang was 
in imminent danger of being 
surrounded. I therefore wheeled 
round and sought once more 
the longer but safer route, hear- 
ing as I went the hearty laughter 
of the soldiers in the ditch. 

I passed the men reeling-in 
the telephone wire, and over- 
took a party of infantry shuffling 
along towards Shanghai. They 
were wearing armlets inscribed 
with the characters ‘‘ Defend 
the country,’”’ but when I asked 
the significance of the badge, 
they laughed and said, “‘ The 
officer put them on our arms, 
but we do not know what the 
meaning is. Most likely there 
is some military importance in 
them.”’ 
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The aeroplanes seemed to 
be busy over Tachang and 
Chenju, and the journey home 
was peaceful. I passed several 
groups of soldiers travelling 
in either direction, apparently 
quite unconcerned with the 
one-sided battle that was being 
fought not far away. Some 
were carrying fans, some tea- 
pots, and others legs of pork; 
they were evidently concerned 
with the commissariat. I 
crossed the Soochow Creek with 
the last batch of chrysan- 
themum hawkers just as it was 
getting dark. 


Three days later the increas- 
ing intensity of the Japanese 
bombardment set the North 
Station buildings on fire, and 
the dense column of smoke 
could be seen from almost any 
roof in the city. On the morn- 
ing of the 27th we heard the 
startling news that the Chinese 
forces had crept out of Chapei 
during the night and had taken 
up new positions in the country 
to the west of Shanghai. The 
whole of the native quarter to 
the north was now a forest of 
smoke and flame, which drifted 
over the Settlement and 
hungrily devoured the flimsy 
houses beyond the boundary. 
I visited one of the _ block- 
houses and saw parties of 
Japanese infantry advancing 
cautiously among the ruins, 
for the Chinese are not un- 
skilled as setters of booby-traps. 
Some of these units were ac- 
companied by photographers, 
and one of them posed .in front 
of the reeking station building, 
waving flags and shouting 
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“ Banzai!’’ Walking along be- 
side the wire entanglement, I 
noticed that the Chinese had 
abandoned considerable quan- 
tities of ammunition, including 
heaps of clips containing rifle 
cartridges. Some of these at- 
tracted my attention by reason 
of the bullets being white; I 
groped through the wire and 
retrieved a clip. Although after 
extracting the bullets I dis- 
covered that the propellant was 
good quality ballistite, I found 
to my astonishment that the 
bullets themselves were made 
of wood. 

On my way home I dropped 
in at the cocktail lounge of the 
Cathay Hotel, where I was 
interested to see Captain von 
Helsingen, one of the military 
advisers to the Chinese Army, 
whom I had formerly met in 
Nanking. He was sitting alone, 
drinking a gin and vermouth, 
so I went over and joined him. 
“* Where have you come from? ”’ 
I asked. ‘Chapei,” he said. 
“My troops have retired to the 
Western District, so I have 
come in on a little business.” 
“What is it like fighting 
with the Chinese Army?” I 
inquired. “Good cannon 
fodder,’”’ answered von Hel- 
singen. ‘They need officers. 
We lose men very heavily, and 
neither side takes any prisoners. 
Some of my men found a 
wounded Japanese soldier, so 
each one shot him in places 
which were not immediately 
vital, and accompanied each 
shot with expectoration. Well, 
I must away go. Prosit.’’ He 
drained his glass and strode to 
the hall door. 
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When I reached my house, 
which was within half a mile 
of the western perimeter, the 
district resembled a nomad 
camp rather than the “‘ desirable 
residential quarter ” of Shang- 
hai. Hundreds of refugees 
squatted on the pavements, and 
some were even scouting round 
the back doors of the houses in 
order to explore the dustbins. 
Strings of ponies, turned out 
from livery stables and riding- 
schools near the boundary, stood 
along the roadsides, where it 
seemed they were likely to pass 
the night. My Boy was greatly 
disturbed at the increase in the 
number of potential burglars, 
and I suggested that we might 
buy some barbed wire to re- 
inforce the garden fence. “I 
have talkee iron shop,” wailed 
Number One; “plenty wire 
have got, but no have got sting.” 

For the next ten days the 
smugness of Shanghai’s West 
End was rudely shaken. The 
two sides faced one another 
over the Soochow Creek, and 
for some time loosely aimed 
projectiles flew backwards and 
forwards over neutral ground, 
causing several casualties among 
the British troops on the peri- 
meter and considerable alarm 
in the civilian community. 
Stray bullets and splinters were 
found with disconcerting fre- 
quency on private premises, 
and one morning I discovered 
a spent missile on the flat roof 
of my house. People began to 
move out of their houses into 
flats and hotels farther east. 

Then all at once another 
surprise was sprung on us. On 
the morning of the 9th of 
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November I was looking from 
my bedroom window in the 
direction of the railway which 
runs alongside the perimeter, 
and was aware that something 
unusual had happened. Soldiers 
were moving slowly along the 
embankment in a southerly 
direction, and through a pair 
of glasses I saw that one of 
them was carrying a white 
flag with a red sun upon it. 

I walked out to the perimeter, 
and saw that the country be- 
yond was full of Japanese troops, 
advancing cautiously with their 
rifles at the ready. The 
thudding of guns came from 
the north bank of the Soochow 
Creek, followed by the whistling 
of shells as they passed over 
on their way to the disappearing 
enemy. The only vestige of 
the Chinese army was a 
single umbrella, perched upon 
a machine - gun emplacement, 
which had evidently been for- 
gotten during the nocturnal 
retirement. The new arrivals 
appeared less communicative 
than their predecessors, perhaps 
because of the linguistic diffi- 
culties, and beyond a few 
sheepish grins and bows there 
was little conversation to be 
had. It was not long, however, 
before I saw a Tommy giving 
some of them instruction in 
British arms drill at almost 
the very spot where the Chinese 
troops had been equally 
favoured. 

As if to ensure that every 
part of Shanghai should receive 
its baptism of fire, a large part 
of the Chinese forces took refuge 
in Nantao, the densely populated 
native quarter adjoining the 
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French Concession, which had 
hitherto escaped the ravages of 
war. When the trouble began 
I happened to be in Nantao 
trying to obtain a photograph 
of the heads that had been 
hung up by the authorities ag 
a warning to the ubiquitous 
traitors. The first intimation 
that it was time to leave was 
the shrill rushing of a shell 
overhead and an explosion in 
@ near-by street which shook 
the flimsy houses. The scene 
that followed was, I believe, 
unique but for a similar oc- 
casion when the Taiping rebels 
threatened Shanghai in the 
fifties of last century. Gather- 
ing up their few simple posses- 
sions, the civil population, 
accustomed by long experience 
to sudden migrations, poured 
out of the houses and rushed 
down the alleyways towards 
the iron gates leading to the 
Concession. 

I was caught in the panic, 
and drifted along with the 
throng. Several motor cars, 
filled to bursting point with 
passengers, and piled high with 
bundles, furniture, and kitchen 
utensils, ground their way 
through cobbled lanes that had 
been designed only for the 
passage of wheelbarrows, add- 
ing to the crush and _ the 
confusion. A woman with two 
live fowls clutched to her 
bosom screamed her way for- 
ward, pushing the young men 
out of her path. A youth, 
carrying a string of faintly 
struggling crabs, so far forgot 
China’s long tradition of filial 
piety as to fell an old greybeard 
whose cargo of dried fish ob- 
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structed his way. Squeezing 
past a rickshaw in which a pig 
sat with perfect composure, I 
reached the East Gate, where 
the Tonkinese police were per- 
force beating back the mob 
with canes, just as another 
shell was heard passing over- 
head. Behind the cordon stood 
a number of French officers 
and an armoured car, and I 
was relieved to see that the 
crowd was being allowed to 
filter through in a narrow but 
regular stream. I emerged 
without my hat and the left 
sleeve of my coat, but my 
neighbour the pig was turned 
out and made to walk, and I 
was able to take his rickshaw. 
The Armistice Day ceremony 
presented a curious picture. 
The gates of Nantao had been 
closed, and the quarter was 
given over to a motley crowd 
of Chinese soldiers, merchant 
volunteers, and police, the con- 
stables looking strangely uncivil 
with their steel helmets, hand- 
grenades, and rifles, as they 
paced backwards and forwards 
behind the iron palings. On 
the Bund, a few hundred yards 
from the boundary, representa- 
tives of the ex-Allied Powers, 
in silk hats and their various 
national uniforms, were laying 
wreaths at the foot of the war 
memorial column, while a huge 
pall of dark smoke little by 
little rose and enveloped the 
roofs of the native city, till 
the southern sky was filled 
with the thunder-clouds of war. 
The ‘ Last Post’ was sounded, 
and those celebrating the end 
of the War to End Wars ob- 
served silence for two minutes. 
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During this period the Japanese 
bombers circled and dived over 
Nantao, and high-curving shells 
ruffled their way into the 
holocaust. 

Our local war was almost 
over too. When I approached 
the French barrier next day, 
flames were crackling and spirt- 
ing among the crumbled houses, 
but through the gates the 
streets appeared utterly deserted, 
except where a dead cat or a 
huddled mass of clothing re- 
minded one that they had 
once been inhabited. A French 
sentry accosted me, pointing 
to a red brick godown which 
stood on the water-front just 
beyond the _ gate. “* Ah, 
monsieur,” he said, ‘ behold 
the last station of the defenders 
of Shanghai, a garrison of a 
quality the most heroic, the 
doomed battalion!” Stirred 
by his rhetoric, I gazed at the 
silent building, the inmates of 
which were apparently awaiting 
their fate with the calm fatalism 
of the East. 

A motor launch was approach- 
ing the godown from the direc- 
tion of a Japanese destroyer, 
the guns of which were trained 
upon it. The launch contained 
half a dozen sailors armed with 
rifles and a machine-gun 
mounted in the bows. Things 
were beginning to look exciting, 
and the French police attempted 
to clear inquisitive bystanders 
from this end of the Bund. Still 
the hidden garrison withheld 
its fire, and the motor craft 
crept cautiously in under the 
quay. A sailor jumped bravely 
ashore and secured the boat, 
after which the remainder of 
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the party scrambled on to 
the quay and hurriedly took 
cover. The Chinese were evi- 
dently waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to open a withering 
fire at close range on the little 
group. Half the party rushed 
across the small intervening 
space to the wall of the ware- 
house, covered by the rifles 
of their comrades, but they 
were not subjected to fire, 
and all of them were soon crouch- 
ing at the foot of the wall. 
The silence grew more tense 
as two of the sailors crept up 
to a door and tried it. It 
opened, and they disappeared 
into the building. It seemed 
as if these men must be caught 
in a trap, and the remainder 
waited anxiously outside, their 
rifles at the ready. All of a 
sudden figures appeared on the 
roof, and I held my breath. 
They were the two sailors who 
had entered the godown; one 
of them took a small bundle 
from inside his jacket and 
attached it to the halyard of 
the flagstaff on the roof. A 
moment later the Rising Sun 
fluttered over the building, and 
loud cries of “ Banzai!’ came 
from below, immediately taken 
up by the men on the deck of 
the destroyer. The ‘ doomed 
battalion’s’ valour had ap- 
parently been well tempered 
with discretion. 


I went home, called for a 
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whisky-and-soda, and sat in a © 


chair on my roof-top. Looking 

over the Settlement towards the | 
river, one could almost hear | 
the sighs of relief rising from | 
restaurants and counting: | 
houses ; 


concerned,” they seemed to’ 
say. To the south, beyond the ™ 
French Concession, the funeral © 
pyre of Nantao mounted mon- 7 
strously into the blackened sky. © 
Beyond the fields to the west-' 
ward one saw in imagination 
the retreating hordes that had 7 
threatened to overwhelm the 

Japanese landing party and 
overrun the Foreign Settlement, 
now starting on a march that 
was to end in the far interior. 
Another pillar of smoke rose 
from behind the Japanese lines 
to the north, drifting with the 
wind towards my house and 
garden. Mingled with the 
aroma of smouldering cotton 
bales was another odour, 
familiar during the bombing 
and incendiarism of the past 
three months, the smell of 
burning flesh. As if bearing a 
message of congratulation to 
us who had come scatheless 
through the fire, the acrid | 
cloud blew across from the 
improvised crematorium, over 
our roof-tops, over the Bad- | 
minton Club, whose flannelled 
members were still striving to” 
finish the tennis tournament 
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